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PREFACE 


HRISTIAN Theology has, for the most. part, been 

studied as a subject in a vacuum, separated, that is, 
by an impassable gulf from the religions of paganism. 
Some light was allowed to be thrown upon it from 
Judaism, but every other faith remained without in a 
horror of pagan darkness. 

The abundant materials for the study of pagan belief 
opened up by our increasing knowledge of the history of 
religion, of folklore, of anthropology, have made this 
attitude no longer possible. Nay, the likeness of many 
aspects of pagan belief to those of Christianity makes it 
necessary to consider their real relation. 

Is it a relationship of antagonism or of preparation, or 
does the existence of similar beliefs in paganism and 
Christianity prove that both are equally false? 

I have tried to answer these questions here, taking 
advantage of the mine of wealth which has been laid 
bare by what is inaptly styled the “science of religion.” 

My own view is that God has never left Himself without 
witness, and that these beliefs of heathen races—the 
hopes of paganism—have been fulfilled in Christianity. 

The amount of material which I had collected has had 
to be condensed within the reasonable limits of what is 
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intended to be a popular yet accurate work. I have also 
been occasionally at a disadvantage in being unable, 
through living at a distance from libraries, to have access 
to the best sources; but I believe the facts as presented 
here may be depended upon as true. Of my use of these 
facts my readers must be the judges. 

I am indebted to my wife for her constant assistance 
and encouragement in my preparation of this work. 

I trust it may not be without some use in helping 
others to my own firm belief that 


** Thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns.” 


S. CoLUMBA’S RECTORY 
PORTREE, ISLE OF SKYE 
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COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY 


CHAPTER I 


THE METHOD OF COMPARATIVE 
THEOLOGY 


ELIGION is that upward flight of the soul to what it 

believes to be Divine, when with outstretched wing it 
seeks to pierce its way through the dim cloud-land, and attain 
union with God. ‘‘All mind and understanding,” says Whichcote, 
“tend to God; all things move to their centre, and God is the 
centre of reasonable and immortal souls and spirits.” Plotinus 
and many another since his time have felt this to be the real 
essence of religion, “the flight of the solitary to the Solitary,” 
as the great Neo-Platonist taught. At its very highest stage this 
desire for God has produced such men as Buddha, Zoroaster, 
S. Augustine, Thomas 4 Kempis, Newman; but on a far lower 
level it has been the cause of countless rites, practices, and forms 
of devotion, many of them now disgusting and inexplicable, but 
originally quite simple and rational. 

Our Lord confirmed the saying, ‘“‘Many are the thyrsus-bearers, 
few are the mystics,” when He told His disciples that ‘many are 
called but few are chosen.” It is reserved for a few in every age 
to attain the very highest form of religious experience ; they are 
the salt of the earth, they form the lights of the world in their 
several generations. For all this, the mass of mankind are treading 
the same path which these have long since passed over. By ritual 
practices, by strange beliefs, by customs which seem to others 


1 Works, iii. 190. 
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either ridiculous or abhorrent, they seek communion with God, 
they desire to satisfy the religious instinct. 

For man is by nature a religious being. Religion is confined 
to no one time or place. No known race of men in the world’s 
history has been found to be without it. Travellers occasionally 
assert that they have discovered a tribe absolutely without religion. 
Yet, with apparent unconsciousness, they go on to describe some- 
thing practised or believed in by those of whom they speak, which 
clearly proves the existence of religion with them in some form. 
Lord Avebury’s statement that tribes of atheists exist cannot be 
sustained. A distinguished scholar has compared his instances 
with the statements of many travellers, only to confirm the opinion 
that religion is an universal human phenomenon.1 

It must be remembered, besides, that to interrogate savages 
concerning religion is either to close their mouths or else to 
cause them to make misleading statements. Reticence is a 
common feature of all people low down in the social scale con- 
cerning such matters as religion or custom. Religion is, in truth, 
universal, and it is universal because it is instinctive. There is 
some religious faculty in man which craves to be used; there are 
hundreds of ways in which to use it; but all have one common 
end—an end which, in its very highest form, may be described 
as knowledge of and union with God. 

There is one form of religion, which by the unique Personality 
of its Founder, by its power to raise and to satisfy humanity, by its 
applicability to all races and to all times, is claimed to be absolute 
on this side of time. Doubtless if the truths yet to be revealed in 
the great future be taken into account, its position is a relative 
one. So much we may concede to such thinkers as Dean 
Mansel, Sir William Hamilton, or even Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
When, however, it is compared with other religions, whether 
those of the past, or those which, like Buddhism, Hinduism, or 
Mohammedanism, are existing side by side with it, the Christian 
religion may well be called absolute and final. It alone brings 
humanity to the City of God. Truths which philosophers, 
prophets, and righteous men in the past would have given up all 


1 Roskoff, Das Religionswesen der Rohesten Naturvolker. 
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to know, are now the common heritage of the wise and the simple, 
of the palace and the cottage, of the grown man and of the child. 

But allowing (what few will deny) that Christianity is the abso- 
lute religion, it may be asked, Do the faiths of the past and of 
the present have any bearing upon its content? Is it possible to 
take any Christian belief, and, after comparing it with those of 
other faiths, to find any resemblance to it? And if so, may 
we say that the earlier belief -is a foreshadowing of, a kind of 
testimony to, and a preparation for, the final form? Sacrifice, 
for example, is a common custom in many, if not all religions, 
and the Sacrifice of our Lord is a verity of the Christian creed. 
Have we here any preparation for this important historic fact in 
the earlier beliefs concerning sacrifice? is it possible to compare 
them with it in order to obtain some conception of the ideas 
underlying the custom? did they foreshadow to waiting humanity 
the one Sacrifice of the Cross? So with other beliefs, such as 
the existence of a Supreme God, the Incarnation, the Future Life, 
the Church, Inspiration. In a word, the question comes to be, 
Is there a comparative method possible in Christian theology ? 

This book is an attempt to answer the question from the point 
of view of one who accepts fully and faithfully the Christian 
creed, yet who is assured that at no time in the world’s history 
did God leave Himself without witness, but in divers parts and 
in many manners led mankind on to the Christ who was to be. 
If God controls the movements of history and the life of the 
universe, He equally watches over the religious beliefs of the 
soul, so that however much men may go astray, and however 
degraded these beliefs may be, they shall yet preserve some seed 
of truth which will be fruitful in time to come. 

It is well known that there was a preparation on historical and 
moral lines for the coming of Christ and the diffusion of our holy 
faith. That preparation led to an expectation of the coming of 
a Deliverer which is borne witness to in the well-known lines of 
Virgil and in the vague prophecies referred to by early historians. 
The dispersion of the Jews, the wide diffusion of the Greek 
tongue, the political unity of the Roman Empire, the existence 
of good roads in all parts of that empire, all aided in a material 
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fashion the spread of the Kingdom of God. While, from another 
point of view, such factors as the positive teaching of Stoicism, 
the feeling of exhaustion in pagan life, the sense of baffled hopes, 
the dawning knowledge that temples and shrines were but faves 
of fruitless prayer, aided its acceptance. Judaism, again, has 
always been seen to have acted as a direct preparative for 
Christianity—a shadow of good things to come. Lawgivers, 
leaders, prophets, kings are easily observed to have offered in 
this or the other action a type of Christ. The old law prefigured 
the new; sacrifices spoke of the Cross; prophecy, speaking in 
part of God’s will, looked forward to the full revelation of the 
Father.! 

There is therefore a strong presumption that in every religion, 
no matter how corrupt, there will be found something which may 
be claimed as a doctrinal preparation for the beliefs of Christianity, 
and which, when the time of enlightenment came, might afford a 
foothold for these higher beliefs. As Justin and Augustine saw in 
Plato, as Dante found in Virgil, guides to a truer life and a deeper 
wisdom, so many of the Fathers appealed to well-known heathen 
beliefs and practices in order to show that Christianity contained 
them in a fuller and more reasonable form. It was held that the 
human heart was already by nature Christian, and that these 
beliefs and practices were but the initial step to the Kingdom of 
God. Tertullian could remind the Romans that they at times 
prayed to Heaven,? and Athanasius tells the Greeks that since 
they believed in a Divine Spirit pervading the world they should 
venture onwards and accept the Incarnation. Justin Martyr, in 
his Afology, writes: “If Christ be a mere man, yet He deserves 
to be called Son of God on account of His wisdom, the ancients 
describing their Jupiter as the father of gods and men; and if in 
an extraordinary manner He be the Logos of God, this is in 
common with those who call Mercury the logos, as he declares 
the will of God.” And S. Augustine asserted in his Retvactationes 


1 On the whole subject of the historical and moral preparation for Christ, 
see Dollinger, The Gentile and the Jew; Dr. Temple’s paper in Essays and 
Reviews ; and Dr. Talbot’s essay in Lux Mundi. 

2 Apol. xvii. 3 De Incarnatione, xli. 
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that the Christian religion had existed since the beginning of the 
race of men. We may therefore wander farther afield and, taking 
other faiths into our purview, inquire whether they have any 
beliefs or practices which, in spirit, suggest those of the absolute 
religion. Here and there, just as some rudimentary organ in the 
animal is a prophecy of the human limb, or as the rude art of 
the long-forgotten cave-man or the savage points onward to the 
genius of Raphael or Fra Angelico, so some heathen belief or 
ritual practice tells how instinctive are the truths of Christianity, 
how wonderfully adapted to the needs of humanity. The need 
was felt; its fulfilment was attempted. 

This is by no means to say that such beliefs are on the same 
level as those of Christianity, or that the latter are simply de- 
veloped out of the former. The Jewish sacrifices undoubtedly 
look forward to the Cross, but no one dreams of setting them 
upon the same level. An isolated belief approximating to the 
truth in the midst of much that is strange and erroneous is not 
equal to the whole of Christianity ; it will, moreover, be invariably 
found to stand on a very different plane from that of the doctrine 
it foreshadows. In the same way it is easy to find parallels to 
the sayings of our Lord in the Talmud and other Jewish writings, 
or even in the Buddhist scriptures. But the genius and originality 
of Christ’s teaching consist in its unity, in its being enforced by a 
Life, in the spirit which is infused into it. Renan has well said, 
“Though I should be shown in detail all the maxims of the 
Gospel in Moses and the prophets, I would still maintain that 
there is in the teaching of Christ a new spirit and an original 
character.”! Lactantius, long before, maintained that all truth 
might be found scattered in the different systems of philosophy, 
but that it was left for Christianity to disentangle the good from 
the bad and form an intelligible and living whole. 

The Christian religion is thus complete in itself, a living reality, 
a spiritual entity, but there are many lines leading up to it. Man 
is different from every other created being, but there is no part 
of his frame which could not be paralleled in that of the lower 
animals. So Christianity produces a new type of character and is 

1 Biudes d’ Hist. Rel., p. 188, 
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an unique system of faith. Still, nearly all the elements of that 
character have representatives elsewhere, and the component 
parts of the faith are seen to have also a basis in reason when 
they are known to have been all but arrived at by previous 
religions. 

If this be so, can any explanation of the origin of such beliefs 
in the wide heart of humanity be offered? There is something 
more in the appearance of beliefs akin to those of the Christian 
creed than can be accounted for by the web of being blindly 
wove by man. They were something more than chance products 
framed by their devotees dreaming of things to come. Whence, 
then, was their origin? 

The theory of a primitive revelation tends more and more to 
be discredited nowadays, just as the belief in a primitive gift of 
speech has been rejected by comparative philologists. To be sure, 
there is a wide difference between the two. Language may very 
well have been evolved from exclamations or grunts or cries, 
but it is not so easy to see how man could produce moral and 
religious ideas if he had not already a religious faculty and a 
moral sense. And these granted, it follows of necessity that some 
religious revelation and some moral sanction must have been im- 
pressed from without, or flashed upon the soul’s vision in some 
early and supreme moment of insight. As the origin of life is 
not to be accounted for by evolution, so neither is the origin of 
religious and moral ideas. Agnosticism has failed to give a satis- 
factory account of the beginnings of religion, nor do theories 
which find them in fetish, ghost, or nature worship account for all 
the facts. 

Christian theology has all along held to a belief in primitive 
revelation, though at times and in different schools the forms 
of that belief have been as fantastic as many of the naturalistic 
revelations. Schelling, for example, believed that revelation to 
have been of the most complete character, just as Dante had 
written :— 


‘* The clay was made, accomplished with each gift 
That life can teem with.”? 


1 Paradiso, xiii. 77. 
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South declared that ‘“ Aristotle was but the rubbish of an Adam, 
and Athens the rudiments of Paradise”; while Milton’s influence 
has caused much that is unwarranted to be read into the opening 
chapters of Genesis.} 

In spite of this, and in spite of the trend of modern thought, 
no theory fits all the facts of life so well as that which asserts that 
originally man was made upright and that the Spirit of God com- 
municated to his spirit the knowledge of higher things. It is 
easier, however, to say what that revelation was not than what 
it was. All that can be said is that it was sufficient for man’s 
upright condition then, simple, even elementary, but capable of 
vast developments and possibilities. The revelation need not 
have included more than very rudimentary ideas concerning the 
truth of God’s existence, and the necessity of a moral life. From 
the account given in Genesis (which is rather to be taken as a 
symbol or parable than a statement of historic fact) so much may 
be inferred. True, nothing is said of a definite revelation ; yet it 
is suggested. The story of God talking freely to Adam, and Adam 
intelligently listening, shows that the writer believed an under- 
standing had been arrived at between man and God. Again, the 
command not to eat of the fruit of the tree had in itself the 
elements of a moral sanction. Religion and ethics had been 
begun ; it remained to be seen whether man would so tend them 
that, in the end, they would produce a golden harvest. 

The religious instinct was already in man; it had been shown 
to him that there was an objective reality to satisfy its claims ; 
nothing now remained but a steady development of religious truth 
and moral purity. Jewish and Christian theology tell us why that 
development was impeded when they speak of the Fall. Human 
experience confirms this doctrine, and the beliefs of other religions 
in widely separated countries and times suggest a similar concep- 


1 Richter has burlesqued Milton’s idea as follows: ‘* Adam, in his state 
of innocence, possessed a knowledge of all the arts and sciences, universal 
and scholastic history, the several penal and other codes of law, and all the 
old dead languages, as well as the living. He was, as it were, a living 
Pegasus and Pindus, a movable lodge of sublime light, a royal literary society, 
a pocket-seat of the muses, and a short golden age of Louis the Fourteenth.” 
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tion! Too much stress has been laid by sociologists upon 
material progress during the ages of human history, in the en- 
deavour to prove that there was no such fall. No one, it is true, 
can doubt the great advance in civilisation from the days of cave- 
man with his stones and flints to our own time. But certain 
things are forgotten in the triumphant tones with which the onward 
march of civilisation is heralded. It is forgotten that neither 
material, nor scientific, nor artistic progress is necessarily parallel 
with moral and religious progress. More than this, it has yet to 
be disproved that man had in him the potential elements of moral 
and religious perfection to start with, but injured them by the act 
of his own will. A more thorough investigation of the evidence 
seems to warrant the conclusion that man’s early religious and 
moral ideas were always greater than the outward expression of 
them in popular religion. The earlier revelation had become as 
a dream when one awaketh, never quite forgotten, but influencing 
man at the deepest places of his being. It was something, how- 
ever, which he could not grasp, and hence, during the ages, re- 
ligion strove upwards from small beginnings to that point of 
arrested development at which the certainty of the Divine revela- 
tion had been all but lost. This is the only development of 
religion which can be admitted—an upward progress through 
many strange rites and beliefs to some better things which had 
been lost awhile. But in this upward movement there were many 
foregleams of truths to be revealed when Christ should visit this 
world. 
_ It is this last idea which gives its value to a comparative study 
of theology, and throws some light upon the truth that God never 
forsakes His children, but leads them onward to truth and liberty. 
The hopes and fears and needs of men are at all times and in 


1 Whichcote states the condition of man with regard to revelation and the 
Fall with much soberness. ‘‘ Natural religion was the very temper, com- 
plexion, and constitution of man’s soul in the moment of his creation; it was 
his natural temper, and the very disposition of his mind ; it was as connatural 
to his soul as health to any man’s body; so that man forced himself, offered 
violence to himself and his principles, went against his very make and con- 
stitution, when he departed from God and consented to iniquity.” 
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every place much alike, and it was impossible that they should 
not show a degree of unanimity in their ethical and religious 
conceptions before Christ came to show them all the truth. While 
the time of the full revelation was yet far off, men were every- 
where working their way towards it, and God was preparing them 
for it. When we consider how universal in all religions are such 
ideas as communion with Deity, incarnation, sacrifice and atone- 
ment, immortality, etc., it is easy to see that there was a real 
preparation for Christian doctrine in every pagan religion. Doubt- 
less such ideas were mingled with much that was gross and offen- 
sive—nay, the very form in which they were held may be repug- 
nant to our minds, Yet one who takes a wide and generous view 
of God’s purposes for humanity will be glad to trace in these 
ideas a germ of truth preserved until the time should come that 
it might blossom and bear much fruit. 

In pre-Christian theology the human element preponderates, 
yet the seeds of the Divine sowing are there. However coarse 
the earthen vessels may have been, the heavenly treasure was 
really there, showing forth not only the excellency of the power 
of God, but also man’s capacity for truth and perfection. Such 
beliefs of paganism as seem to foreshadow those of Christianity 
were either the dim remembrance of the early revealing of God 
or else were gradually impressed upon humanity through the ages 
by what may seem mere naturalistic causes, but what was at least 
in part the Divine guiding power. Thus without accepting Pope’s 
optimism concerning religious belief, it is possible for us to agree 
with a later singer, when he says :— 


‘* There is light in all, 
And light, with more or less of shade, in all 
Man-modes of worship.” 


This, too, is S. John’s thought. Christ is the true Light, but 
He lighteth every man, and no religious belief is without some 
spark of that eternal radiance. 

It should, therefore, be possible to compare the articles of the 
Christian faith with such beliefs and rites in earlier religions as 
seemed to foreshadow them dimly. By doing so we shall not 
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only be convinced of the unity, yet elasticity and diversity, of the 
religious spirit, but we shall also see both how constant and how 
never-failing is God’s witness to Himself through time, and that 
no faith approaches perfection as does Christianity, none is so 
universal in its application, so pure in the form of its doctrines, 
so bright with the clear shining of eternal day. 

Such beliefs in other religions as have some resemblance to 
those of the Christian faith are surrounded by error and are 
often quite unintelligible even to their devotees; besides this, 
they have no voice of authority to commend them. The cycle 
of Christian doctrine is authoritative and rests directly upon the 
revelation of Christ. Though surrounded by a supernatural 
atmosphere it is still welcome, not only to the soul, but to 
the reason, and its power of raising humanity is unique. 

There is thus everything to be gained by a right use of the 
comparative method in theology. It will detract nothing from 
Christ nor from the doctrines set forth in His teaching. It will 
give us a more generous conception of God’s leading of the 
human race as they sought for Him who is not far from any 
one of us. And the idea of a gradual process of revelation will 
unfold itself to us as we learn how men have been led on from 
one stage of belief to another, and have thus gained a clearer 
vision of truths which their earlier faiths but dimly revealed. 

A glance at what the comparative method has effected in other 
branches of knowledge may assist us here. For there are few 
branches of human thought and activity in which it has not been 
helpful and suggestive. 

Comparative anatomy affords a convenient example. The 
comparison of one animal form with another, and finally with 
that of man, has shown throughout all species an uniformity of 
method in structure, with a vast diversity in shape, in propor- 
tion, and in appearance. It has shown that the organs and 
limbs of man, the highest of created beings, have real equivalents 
in those of the lower animals. But while thus bringing the 
human body within a sphere of kinship with the brute creation, 
it has not lowered our ideas of man. He is still the noblest 
work of God, and the Divine power appears more clearly in the 
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protean disguises under which bodily life clothes itself. Man, 
though apparently so near and so like the animals around him, 
is yet far removed from them and very unlike them. Every 
animal appears a far-off prophecy of man, yet how vast is the 
abyss between! Nor is it only in the perfection of the human 
body that the difference is found. Comparative psychology, 
joining hands with the suggestions of comparative anatomy, 
shows plainly that man, though like the lower creation, excels 
them by possessions to which they can lay no claim. The soul, 
the intellect, the reason are unique possessions, and constitute a 
barrier between the beasts and man. Yet even they may have 
their dim foreshadowings in what has hitherto been regarded as 
mere instinct in the animal world.! 

The comparative method has also been useful in the study of 
art. It has proved the existence of a real connection between all 
the methods, from the rudest to the highest, by which the divine 
idea in the artist’s mind has endeavoured to clothe itself in form. 
The rude scratches made by cave-men on a stone or deer horn 
may seem to have little in common with the glorious conceptions 
which a Raphael or a Turner transferred to the glowing canvas. 
In reality they stand at different ends of a long series, and have 
much in common, as may be seen by setting examples from 
different stages of artistic work between them. ‘The shapeless 
image of Diana which the Ephesians believed to have fallen 
from Jupiter was an early example of artistic work, and though, 
by a religious mind, it must have been deemed more precious 
than the exquisitely beautiful statue of the goddess which stood 
at the gate of the temple, yet from an artistic point of view it 
could only have aroused feelings of contempt when placed side 
by side with that. Still, even in S. Paul’s time, it might have 
been possible to have obtained such intermediate forms as would 
have proved the artistic kinship of the statue and the image. 
Similarly, it is quite possible to trace in any given subject a 
persistence of type amid an ever-increasing beauty of form. 
Take for example Titian’s Magdalen. It preserves the tra- 


1 Prof. Pinsero has maintained that the anthropoid apes have a form of 
religion, and worship serpents (L’ Anthropologze, viii. 334). 
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ditional ideas which religious art had gathered round her, and 
in many respects is like the early Byzantine panel-painting of 
the saint at Florence. Yet the ugliness of the latter shows us 
how great had been the development of art ere Titian pro- 
duced his beautiful and lifelike picture, so like and yet so 
unlike all that had gone before. In every such case, as the 
comparative method shows, the final form has much in common 
with the forms which preceded it, yet it possesses that which 
transcends the others and makes them its inferiors. 

Folklore, hitherto an amusement for trifling antiquarians, has 
passed into the regions of science by being submitted to the 
comparative method. Amid diversities of detail, due to the 
idiosyncrasies of different peoples, the customs, the folk-tales, 
and the superstitions of nations separated by seas and moun- 
tains, or by centuries and generations, are found to have a 
common likeness. The origin of this is not to be looked for 
in any one cause; migration, a similarity of development due 
to the uniformity of the human mind, and community of origin, 
all, doubtless, played their part. But it is believed that the 
last-mentioned is the prevailing cause of so much likeness amid 
outward and local differences. In the case of folklore the com- 
parative method thus lays emphasis upon the original unity of 
the human race, though this is by no means the only fact with 
which it has enriched the treasures of knowledge. 

The examples of this method which have been cited show 
what kind of results may be hoped for by transferring it to the 
region of Christian theology. As a comparative study of 
anatomy shows man to be in many respects akin to, yet very 
far removed from the lower animals, and as the comparative 
study of art shows that the highest products of the sculptor’s 
or the painter’s skill are connected by many lines of union with 
the earlier paintings or statues, though imbued with something 
which raises them to an infinitely higher level, so comparative 
theology will show us how God paved the way for, and the 
longing heart of humanity made rude guesses at, the great 
doctrines of our holy faith. And as the same method in folk- 
lore suggests the idea of a common origin for widely separated 
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customs, and points to the original unity of mankind, so 
comparative theology will remind us that religion is one in its 
beginnings, and in its purpose preserves the idea of unity in 
diversity, looking forward to a time when the truth shall be 
naked and open, and God shall be all in all. 

The idea of such a comparison is not a new one. It is hinted 
at wherever in the New Testament the necessary doctrines of 
our faith are contrasted with the beliefs which in the Jewish 
economy were their prototypes, but were now waxen old and 


_ ready to vanish away. The same comparison, but with reference 


to pagan religious beliefs, seems to be suggested in S. Paul’s 
speech to the Athenians, and also in his tribute to natural 
theology in the epistle to the Romans. Many of the early 
Fathers, and the members of that noble brotherhood, the school 
of Alexandria, saw clearly the use which might be made of such 
heathen beliefs as bore a resemblance to the doctrines of the 
faith, in suggesting that they were educative and preparative 
influences in guiding men to Christ. Many seeking goodly 
pearls had enriched their souls with the precious truths which 
even heathenism enshrined. And when at last their hearts were 
gladdened with the pearl of great price, they discovered in its 
infinite fulness a likeness to these earlier treasures. They re- 
garded their conversion to the faith from paganism as nothing 
so much as a progress from relative to absolute truth. And 
there can be little doubt that, with such minds, it was the 
influence of the benign Plato, acting upon the natural inclina- 
tion of their thoughts, which taught them this. For whenever 
the Platonic philosophy has been in the ascendant, it has 
invariably led men to more penetrating views of universal good, 
more generous thoughts of spiritual truth. Indeed, while pagans 
and Jews alike were sneering at the modernness of the Christian 
faith, no better argument could have been found than one which 
showed them how it presented in full what had until then been 
known only in part. 

After S. Augustine’s time and until the Crusades and the 
Renaissance had opened men’s minds to the existence of other 
faiths, there were but few to follow up this idea. Abelard in the 
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twelfth century came nearer the earlier position than any others 
in the Middle Age. But when the humanistic spirit took 
possession of the mind of Europe there came wider glimpses 
of God’s leading of mankind. In England during the seven- 
teenth century such men as “the ever-memorable John Hales,” 
Smith, and Cudworth carried on the traditions of the earlier 
Christian Platonists, and devoted their great learning to propa- 
gating more generous views of religion. In our own age the 
opening up of many distant lands, and the wide interest in 
other faiths, have made such a study as is attempted here 
possible. Many works have been written comparing the various 
religions of mankind and showing how they present everywhere 
certain outstanding features. But a detailed comparison of the 
actual doctrines of paganism with those of Christianity has 
scarcely been attempted before.} 

From a different standpoint it has often been attempted to 
prove that all religions are equally good and that no one faith 
has any claim to be called absolute or final. This was the 
method pursued by the apologists for heathenism in the fourth 
century, as they saw the triumph of the new faith. Thus 
Themistius, in his address to Jovian, says, “The Deity has 
implanted the capacity for religion in the whole human nature, 
but has left the particular kind of worship to the will of each 
man.” This was a common opinion at the time of the revival 
of learning, and an example of it is found in Boccaccio’s story 
of the three rings, in which he shows that the Jewish, the 
Mohammedan, and the Christian faiths were all equally good 
and true. In the eighteenth century it was again a prominent 
idea, especially among the Deists. It is made the groundwork of 
Lessing’s drama, /Vathan der Weise, and is taught in Goethe’s 


1Trench’s Hulsean Lectures, Rawlinson’s Contrasts of Christianity with 
Pagan and Jewish Systems, and De Maistre’s Sotrées de St. PHtersbourg offer 
a comparison of some of the Christian doctrines with those of classical 
religions, but go no farther afield. A general comparison of Christianity and 
heathenism will be found in Hardwicke’s Christ and other Masters, Dollin- 
ger’s The Gentile and the Jew, and in any of the numerous works which the 
“science of religion” has called forth. 
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description of his ideal educational institution in W7lhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre. But sometimes, as in Volney’s Ruines, 
it was held that all religions, including Christianity, were equally 
false. Neither of these methods exhibited either reverence or 
scientific precision. 

What has been said as to the comparative method followed 
here will suffice to show that these opinions are discarded, and 
the Christian faith is claimed to be final and absolute, and alone 
adapted, among all others, to all sorts and conditions of men. 


CHAPTER II 


MONOTHEISTIC TENDENCIES IN 
LOWER RACES 


“Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind.”—Porr. 


HAT many of the lowest races, while slaves to degrading 

superstitions and believers in gods many and lords many, 
have yet the idea, more or less definite, of one supreme God, 
either remote from all other spirits, or else their ruler and lord, is 
now fairly authenticated. They may not worship this Divinity, 
or call for His aid save in cases of extreme danger. It is rather 
a monotheism at the back of their thoughts, feelings, and as- 
pirations. 

Sometimes, however, the Supreme God, like Baiame or 
Tharamulun of the Australian tribes, occupies a large place in 
the religious life and the moral character of the savage. In 
most cases, it is difficult to account for belief in the existence 
of these supreme divinities by any of the current theories of 
religious origins. It is not infrequently the case that the 
Supreme God is the visible heaven personified, but even here 
we trace features which are at variance with any mere develop- 
ment out of an animistic view of the sky. Again, when we 
find these supreme gods made the subject of strange myths, and 
treated at times with scant reverence by the same people who at 
other times adore them with trembling fear and hold them in 
the highest esteem, we have hardly the right to say that the 
myth preceded the belief. We need only recall the irreverent 
mythical stories concerning our Lord, current among the 
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Germanic races in earlier times, or the medizeval legends and 
the artistic treatment of the Persons of the Holy Trinity, the 
Virgin Mary, and the saints, to see that the highest religious 
beliefs tend constantly to suffer degradation at the hands of the 
unthinking and the ignorant. In hours of careless thought man 
considers the Divinity to be such an one as himself, a creature 
of impulse, doing acts which are far from creditable, now tower- 
ing in strength and again borne to the ground in weakness and 
fear. As some person of commanding figure or eccentric char- 
acter in any century attracts to himself the stories told of many 
other people, which are put down to his credit or discredit by 
those to whom a mere story is all-important, so a supreme 
Divinity not only becomes the victim of man’s irrational 
, thoughts, but also, by his sheer supremacy, attracts to himself 
- the myths which have gathered in the course of ages round the 
) personalities of less important gods. 

When we have analysed the religious beliefs of men and have 
seen how constantly one deity tends to place himself above all 
the others, and is recognised as supreme now very distinctly, and 
again only in a tentative and feeble way, we are almost forced to 
the conclusion that man, in his earliest state, had an intuition of 
the unity of God, and the certain consciousness of His sole 
supremacy. ‘The power of man’s religious faculty was such that 
he was able to grasp, without the aid of outward symbols or a 
chain of beings intermediate between himself and the Highest, 
the conception of One God. Or as it might be truly said in 
the language of theology, the One God revealed Himself as One. 
to the soul of man. But after his “fall,” man had no longer 
the assurance of his earlier intuition ; it remained with him, but 
dimly, flashing only now and then through his thoughts, and 
becoming increasingly dim as time went on. Henceforward he 
groped among the objects of sense or the thoughts of his heart 
for what seemed most truly Divine. His intellect, soul, religious 
faculty, or what you will, was perverted and sought for God ina 
hundred different ways. Whatever seemed to be if only a little 
above the level of his ordinary powers, whatever impressed him 
as having a wider outlook upon things visible and invisible, was 

Cc 
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turned into a god. Such deities, as Tiele points out, are always 
in the thought of their worshippers superhuman, though, from 
our standpoint, very seldom so.1 Hence arose the worship of 
totem-gods, of natural objects (sun, moon, rivers, mountains), of 
natural forces (winds, thunder), and of ghosts and spirits. 

But from generation to generation, through all the vagaries 
of human worship, and the thousand fantastic forms which it 
assumed, there clung about the soul the fragrant memory of 
God, even though it bore but little fruit. Since, however, this 
memory had to enter into competition with so many other forms 
of belief, it was easily obscured, and probably exercised little 
influence upon human conduct. It sufficed that man should 
erect an altar to this unknown God, should in times of exalta- 
tion and insight cry aloud to this Divinity hidden behind the 
clouds of superstition, should feel in philosophic reverie that his 
gods were only manifestations of the One Transcendent Deity. 
At times, too, the result of his long religious evolution may 
have come to coincide with the dim memory of God, only to 
be severed again. For too frequently this coincidence remained 
sterile because the One God was seen through some veil, some 
idol, which only hid Him from the worshipper. While here and 
there a few individuals or a chosen nation whose “religious 
genius” was finer and more aspirant than that of others, returned 
to a belief in God, without dividing His supremacy among a 
crowd of other deities. 

Thus for the most part the long result of man’s religious 
growth is not purely monotheistic ; he has seen the necessity 
for an overruling deity, but it is enough if this God be one 
who is supreme among others, or be felt to exist rather than 
worshipped. There is a tendency to monotheism, here weaker, 
there stronger. Thus we have pure monotheism, as among the 
Hebrews; a less definite monotheism, as among the early 
Chinese; dualistic beliefs easily gliding into monotheism, most 
pronounced in Persia but apparent in other faiths ; polytheism 
with one deity supreme over all the others; and polytheism with 
only a shadowy notion of supremacy. 


1 Outlines of the History of Ancient Religions, p. 2. 
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What, further, the survey, first of savage beliefs, and, second, 
of the faiths of more advanced races, seems to unfold more and 
more is that the conception of a Master of Life, a Great Spirit, a 
lofty Creator, a Supreme God, has never been actually lost sight 
of. Indeed it may almost be said that this belief occurs even 
more markedly among lower races, behind animism, totemism, 
or ancestor-worship. Savages are very conservative, and it may 
‘well be that among them the primitive intuition or revelation of 
God has been preserved as a more distinct element of belief, 
rather than with the higher races, who are given to change 
because of their wider experience, and readily inclined to 
_ merge their earlier beliefs with those of a later time. It will 
be our purpose here to note the evidences of that monotheistic 
tendency among savage and civilised races, that sure sign that 
humanity feels the need of some unity which will resolve the 
discords of the multiform universe into one vast harmony. 
The monotheistic theories of cultivated minds and philosophic 
thinkers among polytheists, must not be forgotten. For the 
vulgar and the ignorant the shifting forms of the pantheon might 
at most times suffice, but in their heart of hearts such men 
adored none but the unknown God. 

Among the lowest races what is counted as the chief or 
supreme deity is often some idealised animal form, or what 
Matthew Arnold was fond of calling a “magnified and non- 
natural man.” Here we see the dim intuition of Deity falling 
under the sway of mythology, and expressed in such a bestial 
or human form because, partly by his environment, partly by 
his methods of thought, man can only imagine Him in this 
manner. Among the Andaman Islanders, for example, the 
chief god is married to a green shrimp, yet he is a god who 
judges between good and evil. With the Algonkins, Michabo 
the creator, “powerful and beneficent above all others,” has the 
form of a great hare, ze. he is a totem-god. And these are but 
typical instances out of many. Doubtless it is surprising to us 
that even the lowest races should thus imagine as Divine certain 
animals or beings, half men, half beasts. It may even appear 
irreverent to compare such beliefs with those of a nobler and 
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purer faith. Yet it is not unwise to do so. From lowest to 
highest man is exercising the faculty of belief, even if it be 
wrongly, and religion is a thing of many stages. As Christians 
we have the advantage of an historic religion of revelation, but 
the faculties of belief, of faith, of love, which it exercises in us, 
are precisely the same faculties as the savage and the barbarian 
use when they trust in their bestial or anthropomorphic gods. 
They differ from our own not in kind, but in degree, and show 
us how man has always sought for the Divine, or has felt its 
ancient power stirring within him. He believed in animal gods 
because he supposed that animals were, equally with himself, 
living, thinking, powerful beings. Nay, some were deemed more 
powerful, more wise, more charged with life and energy than 
he, else had they never been worshipped. We should never 
dream of turning our God into an image of four-footed beasts, 
but that is because we have outgrown the stage at which such 
a process was possible. Still, there are moments in which the 
old, inherited fancies flash in upon the mind. For thousands of 
Christians the eternal and invisible God is a “ magnified, non- 
natural man,” to whom all human parts and passions are 
thoughtlessly ascribed. 

We must be just to the savage, though we cannot tolerate the 
results of his thoughts. We can only understand his beliefs by 
coming down, as far as we can, to his level. A careful student 
of lower races has well said of the savage, “ Let us draw our 
light from his light; reason after his fashion; see in the sky, 
the earth, the sea, the same fantastic imagery that plays upon 
his fancy; and adapt our sense of right and wrong to his 
surroundings. Just as human nature is able to appreciate 
Divine nature only as Divine nature accords with human 
nature, so the intuitions of lower orders of beings can be 
comprehended only by bringing into play our lower faculties 
of belief.”! Unfortunately this ‘psychological askesis,” as 
Bastian calls it, this power of looking at things from another’s 
point of view, is very rare. 

Similarly in all religions, from that of the scarcely human 


1 Bancroft, Mative Races of the Pacific States, i. 26, 
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Bushman or Digger Indian to that of the ancient Greek, we 
must, as has already been suggested, take account of two 
elements, the mythical and the religious; the irrational product 
of man’s fancies and dreams and the rational expression of his 
highest hopes and aspirations. Mr. Andrew Lang and others of 
his school have laid great stress upon this. Thus he says, ‘The 
Australian, the Bushman, the Solomon Islander, in hours of 
danger and necessity, ‘yearns after the gods,’ and has present 
in his heart the idea of a father and a friend. This is the 
religious element. The same man, when he comes to speculate 
on causes, or to indulge his faculty for fiction, will degrade this 
spiritual friend or father to the level of the beasts, and will make 
him the hero of comic or repulsive adventures. This is the 
mythical or irrational element.”! In the later stages of human 
history religion and mythology can easily be distinguished, but 
they are not so easily separated in earlier times, although what is 
likely to become a religious belief, with tendencies good or bad, 
and what is likely to become a myth, with no tendencies at all, 
can probably be discovered. Mythology is simply an imaginative 
answer to human questionings about the world, about man, about 
the causes of things. Religion has a deeper root, and soon shows 
itself as a commanding force over human life. We may here take 
the example of a Christian child, who is taught that Almighty 
God made heaven and earth. This remains a fixed idea in his 
mind, but it does not hinder him (especially if he has a vivid 
imagination) from constructing a pretty mythology of his own. 
So, too, deep in the human heart is the idea of the Divine origin 
of all things; but men reason away from this idea, and construct 
the universe fancifully, and produce extraordinary myths, with 
probably just a single grain of reason in them. Thus religion 
and mythology grow up together, though the presence of the 
latter is not always beneficial to the existence of the former, 
much less to its growth. But when at last we reach the higher 
religions, and examine them apart from the degradations to which 
even the purest faiths are liable as they come in contact with the 
masses, we find that mythology is almost entirely dropped, or is 
1 Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i. 328-9. 
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explained away.!_ The reason shakes itself free of dreams and 
stands upright. It speaks boldly through such teachers as 
Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, and Socrates. 

Bearing in mind that all the forms of savage belief and 
worship do not fall within the province of our present 
investigation, we shall in this chapter survey a number of the 
lower religions in which the presence of some supreme Divinity 
seems to give support to the theory that mankind have never 
quite lost their primitive apprehension of God’s existence. Like 
children, men 


‘Do deeply take and strongly keep 
The print of Heaven.” 


And though, as in a palimpsest, the writing of God’s finger was 
soon obscured as coarser human hands wrote their fancies and 
opinions across the page, the early writing could here and there 
through all the ages be traced beneath. 

Let us follow it out in the beliefs of races accused sometimes 
of possessing no religious belief at all, and blamed always for 
their miserable and superstitious rites. 


Some interesting facts have of late years been brought to light 
in connection with Australian beliefs in a Supreme Being, 
especially such as are only revealed to those initiated into the 
tribal mysteries. The chief investigator of these beliefs is 
Mr. A. W. Howitt,? though other writers have amply confirmed 
his testimony. Such a Supreme Being is Tharamiiltin, or Dara- 
miiltin, believed in by many tribes. In some cases he appears to 
be thought of as a malevolent deity, but probably this is because 
he punishes trespasses against those customs and institutions of 
tribal religion which he himself is believed to have founded. 


1 The noblest religions suffer from the ignorance of men and from the base 
survivals of earlier faiths. Buddhism in China has become a superstitious 
polytheism ; even Christianity, in regions where it has been imperfectly 
understood, has been corrupted by the worship of saints, or by Calvinistic 
dualism. Mythology always tends to reappear and obscure the aspirations 
and ideals of a pure religion. 

2 “On Some Australian Beliefs,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xiii. 185 sg. 
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“He,” it is said, “taught the Murring all the arts they knew; he 
instituted the ceremonies of initiation of youths; ordered the 
animal names to be assumed by men, and directed what rules 
should be observed as to the food permitted or forbidden to 
certain persons.” He is thus the culture hero of these tribes, 
as well as the originator of the elaborate social and religious 
rules prevalent among them, all of which are closely connected 
with their moral life and growth. The commandments, as they 
may be called, concerning these things, as well as the terrible 
consequences which would ensue upon any breach of them, were 
taught to the youth by the old men at their initiation. The 
young men were told that Tharamiltin himself watched them 
from his dwelling in the sky, exactly as Zeus or Odin in more 
advanced religions were believed to do, and that he would 
punish at once by death or disease any transgression of the 
laws he had ordained. Mr. Howitt illustrates this by the case of 
an old man who refused to eat certain forbidden food, saying, 
“J could not do that; Me would be very angry, and perhaps I 
should die.” 

Part of the initiation ceremony consists in setting the youths 
before a figure of Tharamiltin moulded out of earth, and instruct- 
ing them as to his nature and attributes. ‘This is the Master 
(Biamban),” the old men say, ‘‘who can go anywhere and do any- 
thing.”! It is curious that, exactly as in the case of the Hebrews 
with the Ineffable Name, whilst Tharamiltin’s name is only made 
known to the initiate, they regard it as sacred and avoid it in con- 
versation, using instead such epithets as “He,” “the man,” or 
“the name I told you of.” The women know nothing of him at 
all further than this, that there is a being beyond the sky called 
Papang, or Father. The Kamilaroi regard a deity called Baiame 
as the maker of all things. His name is itself equivalent to ‘the 
maker.” He, too, is a moral governor, rewarding and punishing 
men according to their conduct on earth. All actions are seen 
and known by him, either directly or through a lesser god called 
Turramulun, evidently the supreme Tharamiltin of other tribes. 
Turramulun is, in a real sense, a mediator between men and the 


1 [béd., pp. 452-3. a Jbtd.; Piol93. 
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loftier god. Whatever Baiame does to men is done through him, 
while men approach Baiame mediately through Turramulun.} 
Among the Woi-wong tribes the name of a similar Supreme Being 
is Bunjil, regarded, Mr. Howitt thinks, as ‘a man who did no 
one any harm, and who spoke straight.” Here, too, the same 
reluctance to mention his name is noted. In other respects 
Bunjil has the same governing qualities as Tharamiltin. The 
native informant told Mr. Howitt “that when he was a boy about 
ten years of age, ‘before the white man came to Melbourne,’ his 
grandfather led him out of the camp one night, and, pointing to 
the star called Bunjil with his throwing-stick, said, ‘You are now 
growing up, and will soon be able to kill kangaroos and native 
bears, and you will be a man; you see Bunjil up there, and he 
can see you and all you do down here.’”? So, too, Bunjil was 
called Mamingata, which means “our Father,” before the white 
men arrived in the colony. This is an important point to notice, 
and it is one on which emphasis is laid by the author, viz. that 
no outside influence has ever gone to the shaping of these beliefs. 

Among the Illawarre a god called Mirrirul is believed in. He 
created all things, and is said to stand on a large tree in the other 
world, waiting to receive the souls of men. These, according to 
their deeds, are taken to live with him, or are sent back to be 
purified in another place. Similarly the Murray natives know 
of a god called Nourelle. He has supreme attributes, and is 
surrounded by many children born without the intervention of a 
mother. Nourelle will never die, and all black fellows will at 
death go to him and share his undying life. The partial dualism 
which is such a constant feature in most religions appears in the 
belief of some tribes in Western Australia who reverence one high 
god called Motogon. He is conceived simply as a great and wise 
man of their own race. His creation of men, of the sun, of trees, 
of animals, by breathing and by a divine fiat, seems at first sight 
to be the reflection of missionary teaching, but further investiga- 


1 Report on Australian Language and Tradition, Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, February, 1878. 
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tion is needed to pronounce definitely upon this point.1 Cienga, 
the evil rival of this god, is conceived as the ruler of whirlwinds 
and tempests, as well as the cause of the death of children. But 
he is not worshipped to the neglect of the beneficent Motogon, as 
we shall see is the case with many African tribes. The people 
rather hate him, and shower on him their curses whenever his 
evil power seems to be manifested, as in a storm. 

These Australian supreme divinities are, in some sense, moral 
governors of the universe, since their power to approve or punish 
the actions of men is well known and made the subject of definite 
teaching. All this shows how, among backward races, the elements 
of even the highest religious and ethical knowledge have not en- 
tirely faded out of remembrance. We seem almost to have a 
glimpse of the loss of a closer communion with God in the stories 
which tell how these deities lived with men and at last departed 
from them. Bunjil “left the earth with all his people and went 
aloft in a furious wind, which tore the trees up by the roots.” 
Tharamiltin, after having taught civilisation and ordained laws, 
died, and his spirit went upwards, where he now lives with the 
spirits of the dead.2-_ Baiame, according to the Wailwun people, 
lived among men with a large tribe round him whom he fed. 
Then he suddenly vanished into heaven. But though he has left 
them, he still continues to minister to their needs, making things 
grow and providing them with food. They also believe firmly 
that he will return to them at some future time. Are these 
mythical fancies the distorted version of the fact of man’s fall 
from communion with the God whom he loved long since and 
lost awhile? 

On the whole subject Mr. Howitt’s conclusion is worth quoting. 
“There is clearly a belief in a great Spirit, or rather an anthropo- 
morphic Supernatural Being, the ‘ Master’ of all, whose abode is 


1 It may be said generally that the conservatism of the savage, as well as 
his unwillingness to receive the missionary’s teaching, tells against any such 
transmission of Christian ideas. Whatever else he is the savage is not an 
eclectic in his religion. 

2 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xiii. 194. 

3 Jbzd., February, 1878. 
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in the sky, and to whom are attributed powers of omnipotence 
and omnipresence, or, at any rate, the power to ‘do anything and 
go anywhere.’ The exhibition of his image to the novices, and 
the magic dances round it, approach very near to idol worship. 
The wizards who profess to communicate with him, and to be 
the mediums of communication between him and his tribe, are 
not far removed from an organised priesthood. To his direct 
ordinance are attributed the social and moral laws of the com- 
munity. Although there is no worship of Daramulun, as, for 
instance, by prayer, yet there is clearly an invocation of him by 
name, and a belief that certain acts please, while others displease 
him.” ! 


Among American races are found words which, according to 
Dr. Brinton, do not express the idea of one, personal, Supreme 
Deity, but are only collective terms for the various manifestations 
of the unseen or aspects of the supernatural. Yet we constantly 
find these words used as the names of what (with the necessary 
limitations of savage thought) has every appearance of a supreme 
divinity. Dr. Brinton himself, in his Myths of the New World, 
cites many instances in which they are so used. But even if it 
were not so, the idea of unity in the native American conceptions 
of the divine powers comes clearly to the surface in these words. 
If the savage believes that all things which we consider inanimate 
or animate are endowed with life like his own, it is not a difficult 
step in his primitive metaphysics to suppose that there is a unity 
of life behind these separate lives. The early Roman Catholic 
missionaries were not likely to pass a favourable judgment on 
the beliefs of the Red Men, yet one of them acknowledges that 
“savage as they were there did abide in their hearts a secret 
sentiment of divinity, and of a first principle, author of all things, 
whom not knowing they yet invoked.”? As in Australia so in 
America, if we do not find pure monotheism, there is clear 
evidence of some one deity who is both supreme among and 
different from all the others. Now he is active and powerful, and 
has a worship of his own; again, he is indistinct and shadowy, 


1 Jbid., pp. 458-9.  * Cited in Lang, Ath, Ritual, and Religion, ii. 45. 
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yet ruling behind the forces of nature and the lesser gods. The 
religions of America are no higher than those of other races ; 
they run through the various stages of totem-worship, and adora- 
tion of stones, of the moon, of ancestors; yet the tendency to 
monotheism is just as clearly represented in them as in any 
other. If a man or a race believe that the sky, or the wind, or 
the thunder is the highest deity, even if their conception of God, 
from our point of view, be barren and poor, it is none the less 
fruitful and rich from the standpoint of religious possibility and 
growth. What is important in religion is the conception of deity ; 
what the deity is clothed in is less important. 

Of supreme American gods known, but not worshipped, the 
following are examples. The Aleuts recognise a Creative Being, 
who made the world, but does not guide it. They pay him no 
worship, because men have no longer any notice to take of him, 
since the care of all mundane matters has been committed to 
spirits! This is also true of the native tribes of California, who 
have a vague idea of a lofty divinity called ‘the One above” or 
“the Old Man above”; though no definite qualities or actions 
are ascribed to him. ‘The real worship is paid to other spirits 
and evil demons, whose personality is much more actualised, 
though at times the One above may appear to favoured sorcerers.” 
The people of San Juan Capistrano seem to have a more vivid 
conception of the Chief Deity than others; he is called Chinig- 
chinich, or Almighty. He appeared one day among the people 
to teach them the rites of worship and how to build temples. 
Then he announced that he must die, but forbade anyone to 
bury him, “for, lo! I go up where the high stars are, where mine 
eyes shall see all the ways of men; and whosoever will not keep 
my commandments nor observe the things I have taught, behold, 
disease shall plague all his body and no food shall come near his 
lips ; the bear shall rend his flesh, and the crooked tooth of the 
serpent shall sting him.”? Here, as in Australia, the attributes 
of a moral governor are ascribed to this distant deity. Again, 
among the Comanches there is an acknowledgment of a Supreme 
Spirit, but worship is chiefly paid to the sun and the earth, which 

} Bancroft, of. c7t., 1. 144. 2 Jbid,, iii. 158. 3 Tbid,, iii. 166, 
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are looked upon either as standing between men and the Supreme 
Spirit, or else, in some sense, his manifestations! A reason for 
the worship of evil spirits where the Great and Good Spirit is 
acknowledged is found in the myths of all the north-west 
Californian tribes. A giant race inhabited the land first, but 
were expelled for offending a great divinity. Their successors, 
the progenitors of the present tribes, also quarrelled with this 
god, but instead of being repelled, were abandoned by him and 
given over to evil demons. This is exactly like the Australian 
myths of the disappearance of Baiame and Bunjil. Similarly, 
the Mojave Supreme God, Matevil, was creator of heaven and 
earth, and lived among his people in a casa. Through some 
calamity the casa was destroyed, whereupon he departed. Whether 
he may return again or not is held doubtful by the tribe, but his 
power and personality are firmly believed in. 

The Pueblo tribes believe in “the existence of a great and 
good spirit whose name is too sacred to be mentioned.”? The 
god who is worshipped is the hero and teacher Montezuma, as 
well as many lesser divinities and evil spirits. The chiefs, who 
are also priests, speak of the unknown, distant god as a great 
snake, to whom, according to Montezuma’s teaching, they are 
to look for life—a clear evidence of his supremacy. The 
Algonkins had a certain mythical knowledge of a creator god 
called Atahocan, whose nature was so lofty as to cause them at 
once to identify him with the Almighty Creator, whose exist- 
ence was set forth to them by the early missionaries. ‘‘ When 
Le Jeune, the missionary, talked to them of an Almighty Creator 
of heaven and earth, they began to say to one another, ‘ Ataho- 
can, Atahocan; it is Atahocan.’”® The divine spark, so long 
hidden, leapt into flame as the breath of the true Divine exist- 
ence passed over it. Many other tribes on the eastern seaboard 
recognised the existence of what is known vaguely to early 
writers and to the readers of Fenimore Cooper and Longfellow 
as the “Great Spirit.” Generally speaking, this divinity was 
himself the creator of all the powers of nature which were 

1 Bancroft, iii, 170. PUIbid. ite Lite 
3 Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. 308. 
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themselves worshipped, or of the gods into whom they had been 
personified. Abundant evidence of this more or less shadowy 
belief, as well as of the worship of this god, more or less inter- 
rupted by that of a host of nature deities and lesser spirits, will 
be found in Pinkerton’s Collection of Travels, in Smith’s History 
of Virginia, and in the works of Waitz and Miller. This 
floating belief of these tribes is touchingly symbolised in the 
custom of blowing the first whiff of tobacco smoke towards 
the sky, beyond which, and beyond sun, moon, and stars, the 
Supreme Spirit is believed to dwell. 

In other cases the belief takes rather a dualistic form; there 
is a Supreme Being, benevolent and good, but opposed to him 
is another who is more feared and worshipped, and to whom 
the calamities of life are ascribed. The great hero-god of the 
Thlinkeets, Yehl, was the creator of all things. He was born 
as a man, and had many adventures, especially with Khanukh, 
a being generally regarded as a malevolent spirit who kept 
water from men. Yehl set out to recover it, but was subjected 
to various degradations, even to confessing that Khanukh was 
older than himself. In the end he was victorious, and after 
distributing the waters over the earth, returned to his home in 
the east, “into which no other spirit, nor any man can possibly 
enter.” Yehl is clearly the supreme divinity of the Thlinkeets, 
even though a storm-myth has attached itself to his history. It 
is also remarkable that, as Bancroft observes, “the alpha and 
omega of Thlinkeet philosophy and theology is summed up in 
their favourite aphorism, ‘As Yehl acted and lived, so also will 
we live and do.’”! The Navajos, Okanagans, and Clallams also 
oppose an evil deity against the mysterious good deity who pro- 
tects them against his assaults and is prayed to for assistance. 
A remarkable instance of such a form of belief is given by 
Strachey, an early traveller in Virginia. The evil god, Oki, is 
worshipped and propitiated by sacrifices, for he can punish men 
for their evil actions. Above Oki is Ahone, the real governor of 
the world, its creator and upholder. He is entirely good, there- 
fore he needs neither worship nor sacrifice, since he would never 


1 Bancroft, iii. 103, 146. 
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seek to harm any man. The Caribs also believed in a Supreme 
Spirit, indifferent to what goes on on earth; but they chiefly 
feared another being, who was interested in the affairs of men, 
though in an entirely malignant spirit. Some kind of worship 
was paid to this god, and his practical, if unreal supremacy was 
acknowledged in various other ways. 


Compare now the ideas of the Negro races of West Africa 
concerning a Supreme God. Miss Kingsley’s testimony upon 
this point is fairly decisive, as a study of what she has written 
on African religion will show.? Among the Bantu tribes the 
worship, or more properly witchcraft for avoidance of evils, is 
directed to numerous spirits, mostly malevolent. Sacrifice is 
offered to them as a propitiatory act, though their limited power 
is clearly recognised. For above them is Auzambi or Nzambi, 
a “non-interfering and therefore negligeable quantity.” He was 
creator of the world and of men, but like the God of the 
eighteenth-century Deists, takes no interest in them now. -He 
is, in fact, ‘‘an absentee God,” to quote Carlyle’s words. This 
is also the case with the great god of the M’pongwe. He is not 
interested in man, though all things are in his power. Mbuiri 
is his viceroy, created by him for this purpose. He governs all 
the evil spirits, avenges sin, and shapes human destinies. The 
Waganda and Wanyoro tribes speak of a Supreme Being, 
Katonda, who created all things, but no worship is paid to 
him, since he is too far off to trouble himself about men.® 
Sir H. H. Johnston, speaking of the Bu-yansi, says they believe 
in a shadowy god called Ikuru, a word which means ‘‘the sky.” 4 
There seems, indeed, to be a certain similarity between the 
names for “god” and “sky” among the Congo tribes, both 
words perhaps being derived from some common root. But the 
same phenomenon meets us in almost every religion. It is 
natural that the over-arching region of light should be connected 


1 Reville, Zes Religions des Peuples non-ctvilisés, i, 351-2. 
2 In her Zravels in West Africa and West African Studies. 
3 Ratzel, History of Mankind, ii. 354. 

4 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xiii. 475. 
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with the God who is supposed to rule over all things. As it 
distributes rain and thus makes the green things of the earth to 
grow ; as it covers its face with clouds, and again seems decked 
with jewels as the darkness falls, it is natural to suppose that it 
_has a close connection with the divinity to whose power all life 
and growth is likewise ascribed. The sky is the visible garment 
of God to the mind of the savage. 

The religion of these African tribes is “animistic” ; fear is the 
mainspring of their present worship rather than faith or love, 
and the lower spirits as being nearer to man are reverenced 
more than the higher. Hence, when we reach the Supreme 
Spirit no worship of any kind is paid him; it would be useless, 
since he is too far off. This Spirit is certainly appealed to 
in extreme cases, as when the evil spirits are more than usually 
troublesome, but it is all to no purpose. The power is there, 
but he will not exert it; hence there is no organised worship 
and no priesthood of this supreme divinity. Count de Cardi, 
however, in his appendix to Miss Kingsley’s West African 
Studies, states that in the Niger region the Supreme God is 
not worshipped because he is perfectly good and never ceases 
to do good, like the Virginian Ahone. But whether the Supreme 
God be neglected because he is careless of mankind, or because 
he loves them so much, the origin of the belief in a god so 
different from all the other gods of the heathen cannot be 
explained by the current naturalistic theories. It may be that 
the easy acceptance of the Mohammedan religion among these 
tribes arises from this belief in a Supreme and Lofty God. 
Dr. Tylor, though suggesting Mohammedan influence in shaping 
the beliefs of the Negro, admits that there are ‘ tendencies 
towards theistic religion” among these tribes,! and M. Reville 
admits that they are never much astonished when told that there 
is but one God and no other truly existing.2 Mr. A. Lang 
has collected additional evidence of such facts and beliefs as 
justify these statements, in his AZaking of Religion, and he shows 
clearly that Waitz’s observation on this subject is not a whit too 
strong. Speaking of the Negroes Waitz said in 1860, “ Even if 


1 Prim, Cult., ii. 315. 2 Rel, des non-civ., i. 54. 
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we do not call them monotheists, we may still think of them as 
standing on the boundary of monotheism, seeing that their 
religion is also mixed with a great mass of rude superstition, 
which, in turn, among other peoples, seems to overrun com- 
pletely the purer religious conceptions.”! To cite a few more 
instances, we find that the Ashantis worshipped many lesser 
deities or “‘ fetishes,” inhabiting rivers, woods, or mountains. Yet 
they knew of a God of the whole universe, far away, alienated 
from them, and of course not worshipped in any way.?, Bosman’s 
description of the worship of the tribes of Guinea is exactly 
similar to this and to the foregoing accounts. The natives had 
many “fetishes,” as he calls them, which they worshipped and 
prayed to for success in their undertakings. Besides these they 
believed in one God who made everything, but to whom no 
worship is ever paid, He thought that belief in this God must 
have resulted from intercourse with Europeans, his reasons being 
that he was not worshipped, and by some was not regarded as 
creator. The shifting state of savage belief would account for 
the latter, while additional evidence from places where European 
influence has had no power in shaping the native belief explains 
the former reason. A more recent traveller, Mr. Wilson, en- 
dorses Bosman’s account, though he does not agree with his 
conclusions, while he proves that this Supreme God exercises 
some sort of ethical sway. The Abbé Proyart, writing of 
Loango,‘* tells how the tribes there acknowledge a Supreme 
Being, just and perfect, who since he is always benevolent, is 
never worshipped—evidence which agrees with Count de Cardi’s 
statements. All the worship and acts of propitiation fall to what 
he calls “the god of wickedness,” ¢.e. the lesser, malevolent 
spirits of other narrators. These various instances correspond 
exactly with what Livingstone found among the tribes on the 
Zambesi. He says distinctly: “The primitive African faith 
seems to be that there is one Almighty Maker of heaven and 


1 Anthropologie der Natur-volker, ii. 167, cited by Lang, p. 239. 
2 Bowdich, Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantz, p. 261. 

3 Description of Guinea, in Pinkerton’s Collection, xvi. 396. 

4 In Pinkerton, vol, xvi. 
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earth, that He has given the various plants of earth to men 
as mediators between Him and the spirit world.”! This 
Supreme Deity, he found, was not worshipped, nor did the 
natives to all appearance stand in awe of him. The existence 
of God and belief in a future state he describes as two well- 
authenticated and universally admitted facts among these tribes, 
known to them before his preaching. 

Among the races of South Africa the Supreme Deity is less of 
an unknown God and more of a deified man. This trait is 
doubtless the result of the general nature of their religion, Ze. 
ancestor-worship. Unkulunkulu, the chief deity of the Kaffirs, 
is frequently described as the first man, and is hence the chief 
ancestral spirit. But, as among the Negroes, this ancestral god 
is too far off to receive actual worship, which is reserved for the 
nearer and dearer spirits of the recently dead. ‘‘ We were made 
by Unkulunkulu. But when we were ill we did not worship him, 
nor ask anything of him. We worshipped those whom we had 
seen with our eyes, their death and their life among us.” 2 

~ Unkulunkulu, the chief god, conceived in the spirit of Kaffir 
religion as a remote and shadowy ancestor, is thus the creator 
of all men and all things, as well as in some dimly recognised 
way the ordainer of law. Maxims are current prefaced by the 
words “ Unkulunkulu has said,” though in general this ancestral 
deity has become so far removed from men and from every 
thought of worship, that he is the subject of jest and ridicule. 
Dr. Callaway, however, has shown that some traces exist of a 
being still higher, more mysterious, and still farther removed 
from the ken of human life. This deity corresponds to the 
“Mighty One” of Scandinavian mythology, while Unkulunkulu 
would take the place of a discredited Odin. This still more 
unknown god is called “the King which is above,” “the 
heavenly King,” “the unknown King,” “the invisible creator 
of the visible Unkulunkulu.” ® 

Travellers among the Bushmen assert that they actually 
worshipped such a deified man as Unkulunkulu, whom they 

1 Zambest, p. 521. 2 Callaway, Religion of the Amazulu. 
3 Jbid., pp. 19, 67. 
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regard as the master of all things, and to whom they pray for 
food in time of famine, or institute dances in his honour on 
setting out for war. Reville identified this deity with the moon, 
because he was described as having a red body with a white head, 
though it is not quite evident that this description answers to 
lunar characteristics! Dr. Bleek has since shown that this deity 
is called Cagn, and is conceived now as a “‘non-natural” medicine- 
man, and again as a mantis-insect. There are various myths told 
of Cagn; his tooth is supposed to be ‘‘ great medicine”; he can 
assume animal shapes ; prayer is made to him; the Bushmen call 
themselves his children; and he is said to have created all things. 
The spirits of men were also thought to go to Cagn when they 
died. Here, still more than in the case of Unkulunkulu, a theistic 
belief has been surrounded and degraded by numerous myths 
and legends, through which fitful gleams of a higher faith startle 
the inquirer.” 

A similar deterioration of a theistic belief by a growing 
ancestor-worship occurs among the Hottentots. The name of 
this Supreme Being or first man is Tsuni-Goam, or Heitsieibib. 
Reville once more identifies him with the moon. Dr. Hahn 
explains the name as meaning “wounded knee,” and tries to 
show that by a misunderstanding a word applied originally to the 
Red Dawn became corrupted into the name of a mythical but 
worshipful chief with a wounded knee. Whatever be the ex- 
planation of the name, Tsuni-Goam must originally have been 
a god pure and simple, belief in whom was merged in the 
prevailing worship of ancestors. But in the process certain high 
aspects of his existence have remained, or have re-emerged. He 
lives in a beautiful heaven ; he is master of life and breath and 
death ; he watches over men and punishes them for their evil 
deeds ; he is prayed to as a being who has power to protect and 
to relieve his children.® 

This brief survey of these shadowy African deities, in some 
cases more prominent, in others less so, will suffice to show 
a correspondence with what has been found in Australia and 

1 Reville, i. 140-1. 2 Lang, AGA, etc., il. 174, 
3 F, Hahn, 7se¢-Goam, the Supreme Being of the Khoi-khot. 
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America. There is a certain acknowledgment of a high and 
powerful divinity, relic, it may be, of a primitive worship of the 
One God, but the distortion of man’s religious faculties and the 
corruptions brought about through long ages have given less 
prominent gods or spirits a greater practical supremacy. But 
the shadowy divinity has never been quite forgotten, and lives 
on in the imagination of the hearts of the people, as well as in 
his home of light in the far distance. 


It is not a very different state of things which we meet with 
in Melanesia. Dr. Codrington, a patient and able observer, 
describes how, first of all, the natives believe in an universally 
diffused power or effluence called mana, which may be possessed 
by men, or discovered by them in various objects which they 
make use of. It is also possessed by spirits and ghosts, and in 
the author’s words “is a power or influence, not physical, and in 
a way supernatural.” Whenever men possess it, they have 
power in their hands, and do not fail to make use of it. Whether 
we have here some such idea as the Stoics or other pantheistic 
philosophers have evolved is a moot point. What is noticeable, 
in the absence of any one Supreme Being, is the distinction 
drawn by all the islanders between ghosts of the dead and spirits, 
i.e. beings who never were in a human body, and in fact existed 
before men.?. Melanesian religion ‘‘ divides the people into two 
groups ; one, where, with an accompanying belief in spirits never 
men, worship is directed to the ghosts of the dead, as in the 
Solomon Islands; the other, where both ghosts and spirits have 
an important place, but the spirits have more worship than the 
ghosts, as is the case in the New Hebrides and in the Bank’s 
Islands.”* A vzz, or spirit, has more intelligence than human 
beings, ‘‘ knows things which are secret without seeing ; is super- 
naturally powerful with mana, has no form to be seen; has no 
soul, because itself is like a soul.” As the spirits are not wor- 
shipped in certain islands they would seem to take rank with 
those American and African Supreme Deities already described, 


1 The Melanesians, Studies in their Anthropology and Folklore, p. 118. 
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only they are many, not one. In Florida, however, one such 
being and no more is known, and in this case the parallel is 
exact. This wuz is a female being, who receives no worship, 
whose beginning no one knows, who is maker of all things, and 
the mother of a woman from whom the islanders are descended. 
She was also the author of death.! A belief precisely like this is 
found in San Cristoval. Here the vwz is also a woman who had 
the outward form of a snake, and lived with a human female 
before death had come into the world. The snake strangled this 
woman’s child, whereupon the mother chopped it in pieces, which 
at once came together again. ‘Then the snake cried out, “I go, 
and who will help you now?” Hence everything in the world 
has deteriorated.2. This is evidently a mythical explanation of 
the present lack of intercourse between this creative vad and men. 

One of the most prominent of the spirits, who, indeed, may be 
regarded as the chief god, is Qat, the hero of many legends and 
the object of religious worship in the Bank’s Islands. Though 
born on earth, according to myth, he is called creator of many 
things and of men, and is believed to have “fixed the natural 
condition of things in the world.”* The course of the seasons, 
as well as all strange objects and effects in nature, are also his 
work. He is not, however, regarded as lord of the spirits. Yet 
his power is extensive; in the myths he overcomes the wiles of 
his brothers and completely destroys his arch-enemy, Qasavara. 4 
A similar figure in the northern islands of the New Hebrides is 
Tagaro, with his companion, Suqe-matua, in all things contrary to 
him, and corresponding to Qasavara. ‘Tagaro came down from 
heaven, “made men and things,” and is now in heaven. 
“Tagaro wanted everything to be good, and would have no pain 
or suffering ; Suqe-matua would have all things bad.”> As has 
been pointed out, in some districts worship and sacrifice are 
offered only to ghosts and ancestors ; elsewhere spirits are mostly 
worshipped, though everywhere acknowledged to exist. If Qat 
and his parallels are more definitely described and more popularly 

1 The Melanesians, Studies in their Anthropology and Folklore, p. 124. 
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known than the absentee god of the African tribes, it does not 
follow that his position has not been much the same. In places 
where the spirits are worshipped, some object connected with 
them is made the medium of worship, and the mediation of the 
person to whom the object belongs is also necessary. But no 
such mediation is required in the case of prayer to Qat; he is 
open to everyone.! Melanesian religion, then, presents these 
features: a distinction between ghosts and spiritual beings cor- 
responding to that drawn between Unkulunkulu or Tsuni-Goam 
and the host of ancestral ghosts; the selection of one spirit as 
creator and occasionally as an universally worshipful deity; the 
belief in an universally diffused spiritual essence, mana, which 
gives power to spirits, ghosts, and men. We are thus face to 
face with a highly complex religion, the various parts of which 
are imperfectly grouped, but one which presents a certain amount 
of likeness to the theistic memories of religions among other 
backward races. 

In Polynesia generally the same distinction is drawn between 
ghosts and gods. The former, along with all kinds of guardian 
spirits who watch over individuals and families, and appear or 
are symbclised in the form of animals, are called ¢4z, and are 
usually the chief and more immediate objects of worship. The 
great gods of heaven, of the sun, the moon, the stars, of winds, 
and of volcanoes, are called a¢wa, and though worshipped, are 
only resorted to in times of great need, or on the festivals 
instituted in their honour.? There is, however, a large myth- 
ology concerning the origin and doings of these gods. Among 
them, and far above them, is Tangaroa, or Taaroa, a god of the 
sea and sky, whose birth and origin are described in the myths, 
quite inconsistently with the position he holds in the theological 
beliefs of the islanders. These represent him as uncreated, 
existing from the beginning, and make him occupy the place of 
a lofty god. Creation of the universe and of all objects in it, 
as well as of the gods who, in turn, produced the heavenly 
bodies, sea, winds, and men, is ascribed to him. He is also 


1 The Melanesians, Studies in their Anthropology and Folklore, pp. 141-2. 
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described as, like Atlas, supporting the world on his shoulders. 
The missionary Williams speaks of the Samoans and the islanders 
generally as recognising Tangaroa in a vague way as a Supreme 
Being whom they regarded as the creator of the universe and 
the author of their mercies. They therefore thanked him for 
food at their feasts, but the more usual acts of worship were 
paid to the lesser gods and ancestors. ! 

A lower stratum of theology describes, in the manner of the 
Greeks, the emergence of Tangaroa from the world of Night, 
but without the intervention of any other god; while elsewhere 
the origin of the universe is said to be anterior to that of the 
gods. ‘Tangaroa is also said to have a consort, uncreated like 
himself, and these two divinities, with Oro their son (the national 
god of Tahiti), his wife, and his two sons, are supreme divinities 
in the islands. But the sole supremacy of Tangaroa is acknow- 
ledged, even in the myths which derogate most from his lofty 
characteristics. In the Leeward Islands Tangaroa’s attributes 
are almost more exalted. He has existed from all eternity. His 
body is invisible to mortals. He dwells alone in the highest 
heaven. His “daughter” Hina was created by him, and she 
with him created the heavens, the earth, and the sea. Next, he 
alone created the various orders of gods. Tangaroa has thus 
some likeness to the Norse Odin, but the exuberant mythical 
imagination of the Polynesians closely resembles that of the 
Greeks. ‘‘ By their rude mythology, each lovely island was made 
a sort of fairyland, and the spells of enchantment were thrown 
over its varied scenes.” 4 

Tangaroa has thus a more definitely theistic character than 
Qat, but in course of time his position has been explained and 
lowered by mythical stories. With the natural inconsequence 
of savage belief, he is at once the high god and one of a host of 
gods ; the eternal creator, and yet born in time. How sadly are 
the visions of the soul and its eager desire for God corrupted and 
distorted by the long result of time in Polynesia as elsewhere! 


1 Narrative of Misstonary Enterprises, p. 547. 
2 Ellis, Polynesian Researches, i. 323-6. 
3 Tbid., i, 325-6. een oy BN 
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In Fiji, where the worship of gods and ancestral ghosts also 
prevails, a god like Tangaroa is known, called Ndengei. Each 
district contended for the supremacy of its own god, whose 
influence was limited to that district, but Ndengei was superior 
in rank to all, and his power acknowledged everywhere. He 
made the first human pair; he supports the world on his back ; 
and once he sent a flood to submerge it and to destroy two of 
his sons who had irritated him. Another of his sons taught men 
how to make fire by rubbing two sticks together. Ndengei is 
thus both a high god and a mythological figure; the ancient 
expression of the soul’s desire for God and the subject of 
strange mythical stories. He is popularly symbolised by a 
serpent, an inert creature which only eats and sleeps. But this 
is a fit symbol of this god who is hardly ever worshipped, and 
who has, in fact, been banished in favour of a crowd of other 
gods.” Ndengei is, like the Melanesian Qat, at once a god with 
lofty attributes and, through the increasing attention given to 
lesser divinities, the subject of bizarre stories and verses. In 
Fijian religion the sublime has touched the ridiculous, and all 
but given place to it. 


Passing now to some more advanced religions we find notions 
not so very different from those already met with among savage 
races. In Mexico we have the very ideal of a polytheistic faith, 
with a host of gods ruling over or typifying some aspect of 
nature, as well as a numberless crowd of tutelary spirits. These 
gods, while from one point of view they seem to be of nearly 
equal rank, are, from another, ranged in graded order, with the 
lesser divinities represented as mere creations or emanations of 
the higher. Most writers, past and present, have shown that 
behind this polytheistic crowd there was a Being acknowledged 
if not much worshipped, and corresponding to the Great Spirit 
of more savage American tribes, or the unknown God of African 
races. Generally he was connected with the sun, and his nature 
and attributes were confused with those of the actual sun-god, 
Tezcatlipoca. This sun-god seems to have gradually become a 


1 Reville, ii, 128, 2 Williams, £72, i. 217 e¢ passim. 
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kind of visible embodiment of the supreme, unknown God. 
Originally a mere personification of the sun, he became more 
and more identified with the principles of moral government. 
And though a lower strain of mythology attributed to him, as 
to Zeus, many shameful deeds, he was to the Mexicans the god 
of retributive justice, who had established laws and expected 
them to be obeyed. Hence the prayers addressed to him 
contain extraordinary expressions of his greatness, of the wor- 
shipper’s sin and penitence, and of the need of adoring him 
with a pure heart. Hence, too, he was believed to pass invisibly 
through the streets (where stone benches were erected for him 
on which no human being dared to rest), in order to view the 
deeds of men.} 

But his real separateness from the unknown God was recog- 
nised. The name of this deity was Teotl, or God. No prayers, 
offerings, feasts, or temples were to be found in his honour. He 
was invisible, and therefore could not be represented by any 
graven image. In Prescott’s words, ‘He was the supreme © 
creator and lord of the universe,” ? though creation was freely 
ascribed to other gods. Other epithets applied to him bore the 
signification of “He by whom we live”; ‘He who has all in 
himself” ; he was “invisible, incorporeal, the one god of perfect 
perfection and purity,” who ‘“‘knoweth all thoughts and giveth all 
gifts.” One of the ancient documents cited by Kingsborough 
in his Mexican Antiquities? refers to this god in the following 
terms: “God, Lord, Creator, Governor of all, Tloque, Nanaq, 
Tlalticpaque, Teotlalale, Matlava, Tepeva, all these epithets they 
bestowed on their god Tonacateotle, who, they said, was the 
god that created the world; and him alone they painted with a 
crown as lord of all. They never offered sacrifices to this god, 
for they said he cared not for such things. All the others to 
whom they sacrificed were men once upon a time, or demons.” 
Another writer says, ‘ Although the Indians had a divinity for 
each thing, they were aware of the existence of a Supreme God 
that they named Tloque-Nahuaque, or, He who contains all, 


1 Reville, Wbbert Lectures, p. 40; Bancroft, iii. 239. 
2 Conquest of Mexico, i. 59. 3 vy. 135. 
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regarding the same as superior to all the other gods.” He also 
quotes a prayer which refers to his superiority: ‘“O all-powerful 
gods, that inhabit the heavens, even as far as the ninth, where 
abides your master and ours, the great Tloque-Nahuaque, you 
that have all power over men, forsake us not in danger.” 

A Supreme God, acknowledged to exist, not worshipped, or 
only rarely so, and raised far above the gods commonly adored— 
this is exactly what is found in most lower religions, handed 
down as a traditional belief from age to age. Its power in 
practical religion is seen by the fact that such a god is occasion- 
ally brought out of his isolation, and worshipped not only as 
supreme, but as the only existing deity. This happened in 
Mexico when Nezahualcoyotl erected a teocalli to him, without 
any image thereon, nor any offering of sacrifices with blood, and 
called him the Cause of causes.?, He believed that the gods of 
popular worship were mere images or else demons, arriving thus 
at a conclusion similar to that of the Fathers of the Primitive 
Church and the theologians of the Inquisition. This god was 
thought to dwell above the nine heavens; no human eye had 
ever seen him; but to him went the souls of the righteous after 
death. 

Such a belief is also found in other nations of the American 
continent, especially in Central America. Bancroft describes the 
people of Michoacan as believing even more definitely in a 
‘First Cause, a creator of all, a ruler of the world, who bestows 
existence and regulates the seasons.”* This is the invisible god 
Tuchapacha, dwelling in a lofty heaven, represented by no image, 
but yet a merciful and prayer-hearing divinity. But here, as 
elsewhere, the people adored more palpable gods, whose images 
could be seen, and found in them satisfaction enough for most 
of the affairs of daily life. Corresponding to Teotl and Tucha- 
pacha is the divinity at the background of the pantheon of 
Yucatan, Huneb Ku, “the only god.” He was regarded as 


1 Camargo, Hist, de Tlax, in Nouvelles Annales de Voyage, xcviii. 191 ; 
xcix. 168, 

2 Bancroft, iii, 182. The references to Teotl are collected and cited in 
full by Bancroft, iii, 181-99. 3 Native Races, iii, 445. 
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creator, but was unrepresented by any image. Yet while popular 
religion fell back on other and nearer divinities, mythology was 
busy with this shadowy god, giving him a consort, the inventor 
of weaving, and a son, the inventor of the art of writing, as 
well as the chief culture-hero of the people.! 

The Popol Vuh, the sacred book of the Quichés, or Guate- 
malans, gives a detailed account of the creation of all things by 
a Supreme God. The Quichés worshipped many gods, as well 
as the spirits of ancestors, but they also recognised a Deity who 
was far above all the others, and worshipped by even the highest 
of them. This Deity was called Hurakan, or Tohil, or Heart 
of Heaven. He was worshipped and revered, since he had a 
high priest distinct from the priests of the other gods. Hurakan 
is the Supreme Creator of the Popol Vuh. Mythology was after- 
wards busy with his personality, and even in the Popol Vuh he 
seems to create along with the other gods. But, in reality, 
they are mere subordinates, who, in the act of creating, worship 
Hurakan, “whose wisdom has projected the excellence of all 
that is on the earth, or in the lakes, or in the sea.” So, 
too, the men created by him are represented as saying: “‘ Hail! 
O Creator, O Former! thou that hearest and understandest us! 
abandon us not, forsake us not! O god, thou that art in 
heaven and on the earth, O Heart of Heaven, O Heart of 
Earth!” Perpetual worship was offered to Hurakan at his 
temple by bands of thirteen priests, relieving each other by 
turns, while the chief men of each province resorted thither to 
ask his protection of their respective districts. The worship of 
Hurakan was thus a mere representative worship, while the bulk 
of the people were satisfied with the local gods and spirits. ? 

Peruvian religion, though it is somewhat difficult to unravel, 
presents certain points of likeness to these other faiths in its 
conception of a Supreme God. The chief god worshipped was 
the sun, of whom the reigning Inca was the visible representative 
or actual incarnation. In his retinue were many other gods, 


1 Bancroft, iii. 462. 
° For an account of the Popol Vuh, see Max Miiller, Chzps, i, 320; 
Bancroft, iii, ; and Brasseur de Bourbourg’s translation. 
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while there were lower stages still in which animal and fetish 
worship predominated.!_ Two other great deities, not connected 
with the sun, Viracocha and Pachacamac, were also worshipped. 
The former was the rain-god, the latter is said by some to have 
been an abstraction of the Amautas, the philosophical class in 
Peru. His name is explained as meaning “animator of the 
world.” According to varying accounts one of these two deities 
was highest of all, higher even than the sun, but the evidence 
is mostly in favour of Pachacamac, who, in Garcilasso’s account, 
was a god who could only be worshipped in the heart, and had 
no sacrifices offered to him—a god, therefore, who would have 
little place in popular worship. For this reason he may have 
been called the god of the philosophers. An old writer, quoted 
by Dr. Brinton in his ALyths of the New World, cites the follow- 
ing prayer to Pachacamac, the words of which show how lofty 
_ were the conceptions entertained of this deity. ‘“‘O Pachacamac, 
thou who hast existed from the beginning, and shalt exist unto 
the end, powerful and pitiful; who createdst men by saying, Let 
men be; who defendest us from evil and preservest our life 
and health; art thou in the sky or in the earth, in the clouds 
or in the depths? Hear the voice of him who implores thee, 
and grant him his petitions. Give us life everlasting, we pray 
thee, and accept this our sacrifice.” If this prayer is genuine, 
and there is little reason to doubt it, we cannot help a feeling 
of surprise that these barbaric people should have reached so 
lofty a religious standard and uttered such sublime sentiments, 
of which there are few traces in the popular utterances of ancient 
paganism. 

The same supremacy is, by other writers, given to Viracocha, 
to whom the Incas are described as saying, “Shall the Lord 
and Master of the whole world need these things from us?”? 
Acosta also writes, “In all this realm the chief idol they did 
worship was Viracocha, and after him the sun.”? It is plain, 
therefore, that some one Deity was recognised as loftier than the 
sun-god, whom the Incas represented, believed to be the creator, 


1 Reville, Wzbbert Lectures, p. 177 sq. 
2 Myths, p. 210. 3 Hist. of the New World, bk. vi. ch. 19. 
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and occasionally worshipped. Was. he simply a philosophical 
abstraction, as Garcilasso supposes, or a traditional Supreme 
God, like the Mexican Teotl? A comparison with other religions 
favours the latter view. At all events, it is certain that one of 
the Incas, Tupac Yupanqui, erected a temple in 1440 to a 
combination of these two gods with another, calling him Illatici- 
Viracocha-Pachacamac. This compound god was announced as 
the only god, whose servant the sun, the popular chief god, 
must be, else he would not be bound down to the same course 
every day.! But this announcement of strict monotheism had 
no permanent effect, and soon the whole system of Peruvian 
religion was swept away in the fury of the Spanish conquest, 
aided by the brutalities of the Inquisition. 

The tribes of the Natchez, the ancient mound-builders of the 
Mississippi, in their religious ideas, resemble the Peruvians to 
some extent. They were a purely theocratic people, their chief 
calling himself brother of the sun, which was directly wor- 
shipped as the only God. He was also the high priest of the 
sun. In the temple of the sun burned a perpetual fire, symbol 
of the eternal light of the sun-god, and reverenced as possessing 
a special sanctity. It is impossible, in the absence of a detailed 
account of the religious views of this people, to say whether the 
sun-god were really the only god they worshipped. But, at all 
events, they had some lofty conception of the Divine existence, 
which was not without its influence upon neighbouring tribes, 
less gifted with the knowledge of higher truths. ® 


Lastly, turning to the least civilised nations of ancient Europe, 
a remarkable conception of a Supreme Divinity occurs among 
the Finns. They were, in their religion, Shamanistic, that is to 
say, worshippers of the powers of nature, which were supposed 
capable of being forced into acquiescence by magical ceremonies 
performed by the Shamans or sorcerers. But mightier than all 
the Shamans, and higher than all the gods whom they could 


1 Tiele, Gifford Lectures, i. 96; Outlines of the History of Ancient 
Religions, p. 22. 
7 Reville, Rel, des non-civilisés, i, 226, 3 Tiele, Outlines, pp. 19-20. 
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compel, was a deity called Yumela, or Ukko. The name Yumela 
seems to have been the more ancient, but in later times it be- 
came a generic term for all kinds of divine beings, and thus was 
capable of being used as the Finnish equivalent of the Christian 
word “God.” In his most concrete form this god was a per- 
sonification of the encircling sky, especially as the place of 
thunder, a phenomenon of nature which always struck primitive 
races as an aspect of the highest deity, as it were his voice 
resounding through the universe. The word Ukko, however, 
signifies “‘ grandfather,” “the venerable,” or to translate it by an 
Old Testament phrase, “the ancient of days.” He was con- 
ceived as a vast being, clothed in flaming armour, launching 
fiery darts, and holding a hammer, with which he produced the 
rolling of the thunder. He is thus not unlike the Greek Zeus, 
or the Vedic Indra. He had in himself all the powers which 
were distributed among the other gods, none of whom could 
ever step beyond his own special domain. Hence all these 
spirits, whether good or evil, are represented as acknowledging 
his power, and calling to him for help, which he grants indis- 
criminately, a remarkable trait which is not found predominating 
in the Supreme Gods of other races. To Ukko, also, the Finns 
resorted when the other gods and spirits could not be compelled 
by art magic, since he could help where they failed. In the 
Kalevala, the great epic of the Finns, this resort to Ukko is 
found frequently occurring :— 
**Ukko, thou, O god of heaven, 
Ukko, come, thou art invoked, 
Ukko, come, we need thee sorely.” 

Ukko, in the Kadevala, is the Creator, the Supreme Lord, a god 
who loves righteousness, yet one of whom the most absurd stories 
are told, just as the medizeval Mysteries dealt with God and the 
saints. How difficult it is for a high theological conception to be 
retained in its purity by the mass of men! 

Analogous to Ukko is the Supreme God of the ancient Slavs. 
This people, who worshipped a host of gods, as well as many 


1 On Finnish Religion, see Castrén, “vn, J/yth., and a convenient sum- 
mary in Reville, ii, 181 sg. 
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spirits of the house, of water, of the forest, and of the air, placed 
far above them all a divinity called Peroun, the god of heaven 
and of thunder, who “‘smites the demons with his glowing flashes, 
so that the blood pours forth from their wounds in streams upon 
the earth.”! Before his image burned a perpetual fire of oak- 
wood. Both animals and human victims were offered to him in 
sacrifice. Helmold, a writer of the twelfth century, speaks of 
him in the following terms, clearly acknowledging his supremacy : 
“Among the numerous divinities to whom they ascribed fields, 
forests, sorrows, and pleasures they did not hesitate to recognise 
a god who resides in and commands the others. This almighty 
god only exercises himself with celestial affairs. The others have 
received from him their special functions; they are descended 
from him; each of them is higher in proportion as he is nearer 
to this god of gods.” 2 Procopius, writing in the seventh century, 
speaks in similar terms: ‘They admit the existence of an only 
God, who produces thunder, and is master of all.” Peroun and 
Ukko occupy in their respective pantheons a place akin to, if not 
higher than, that of Zeus, president of the immortals. And if 
they (as is said of Peroun) were occupied mostly with celestial 
affairs, they present analogous features to these supreme gods 
whom the people of other lands banish to the highest heaven, 
while worshipping, in preference, lower and less mighty gods. A 
certain likeness to the Finnish Ukko is found in the Esquimaux 
Torngarsuk, the lord of the warm and rich under-world, whither 
the souls of the natives chosen by him go after death. He is, 
in fact, the Great Spirit, his name having that meaning, while his 
supremacy, if ill-defined, is not questioned. He was frequently 
identified by the natives with the God of the Christians whom 
the missionaries set forth to them.* He is invariably consulted 
by the angekoks, or sorcerer-priests, and is firmly believed to 
declare his will to them by means of oracles. At his will the 
lower spirits must assist those priests in their work of overawing 
the people.® 


1 Tiele, Outlines, pp. 23-4. 2 Chronic. Slav., i. 84. 
3 De Bello. Goth., iii. 14. 4 Cranz, Grénland, p. 263. 
5 Rink, Zales and Tradttions of the Esquimaux, pp. 35-64. 
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In thus surveying a fairly representative field of savage belief, 
it has been clearly seen how, along with animism, ancestor- 
worship, and a growing polytheism, there is an acknowledgment, 


and in some cases an actual worship, of a Being who is conceived 


in lofty terms, who is far above all other spirits and divinities, and 
who is creator and sometimes upholder of the universe. These 


_ facts tend to overturn many of the current theories of the origin 


of religion. So long as it was supposed that savage races were 
mere worshippers of fetish, of spirits and ghosts, of rivers and 
trees and animals, it was only necessary to show how this worship 
had grown into a personification of natural powers and phenomena, 
followed by a definite polytheism, which, in a few favoured races 
and in the case of philosophic thinkers everywhere, gave place to 
monotheism. At each stage there was a discarding of lower and 
earlier beliefs which had been outgrown, or if they did survive it 
was only in the customs and superstitions of the unlearned, in 
districts remote from the passing of the wheels of change. 

Or, as in Dr. Tylor’s view, the logical outcome of animism, of 
the ascribing a soul or spirit to all material things, was to endow 
the sun, the over-arching heaven, or the whole world, with a soul, 
which became the mighty chief deity, the lord over the lesser gods 
and spirits. If so, it is difficult to see why, in certain cases, this 
god, the last product of religious evolution, should have been 
banished into a remote and indifferent obscurity, instead of be- 
coming the most potent factor in religious life, while in other 
cases he is endowed with moral attributes, and is believed to 
have established moral laws. Even if the animistic view of 
things resulted in the conception of an universal or a heaven god, 
all that we find in conjunction with such a deity must have had 
another origin. It was natural that whatever man felt in his soul 
to be highest, to demand the loftiest level of devotion and duty 
from him, even when partially forgotten and obscured, should 


have blended with the created things which his own fancies had 


= 


made into gods of a higher kind. 

The beautifully simple theories of religious evolution current at 
present do not fit all the facts, and must cease more and more to 
fit them as new facts are brought to light out of the mists of the 
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past and the dark places of the earth. It is seen that at every 
stage there is a tendency to monotheism, or perhaps we ought 
rather to say that there is the plain evidence of a monotheism 
which has had to do battle with many other conflicting beliefs as 
to the nature of the Divine, with totemism, with ancestor-worship, 
with animism and spiritism, and with polytheism. Yet it was 
never forgotten, never quite beaten back. It survived, and from 
time to time asserted itself throughout the long ages in which the 
soul of humanity thirsted for the living God. 

It may seem strange that, having once possessed such a revela- 
tion of the Divine Nature, men should have turned from it and 
changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible men, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things. This, of course, has been the constant doctrine 
of Christian theology. Science, in another field, confirms it by 
its theories of degeneration, of the tendency in all things to fall 
away from perfection. And the history of human thought, as 
well as the personal experience of every soul, shows that “to err 
is human,” that men having before them the very highest ideal, 
nay, even while welcoming and rejoicing in it, will yet fall away 
from it and cease to follow it. When once the human race had 
departed from whatever standard of morality and religious faith 
had been theirs in the beginning, it doubtless seemed an easy 
matter to satisfy the needs of the soul with things which, if they 
were deemed supernatural, were yet thought nearer to men than 
the God whom once they had known. If the universal diffusion 
of such beliefs and practices as are involved in animism, or 
totemism, or ancestor-worship, proves anything, it is surely that 
they must have originated in a time when the human family was 
not far scattered nor greatly multiplied, and before their souls had 
quite Jost sight of that immortal sea which brought them hither. 
Minds which are like one another, placed in similar circumstances, 
under similar conditions, are apt, certainly, to produce like results, 
even though they have never heard of each other. But the close 
similarity of all these customs and beliefs everywhere seems to 
argue something more, viz. an unity of origin at an early date in 
human history. But whatever be the date of their origin, one 
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and all prove that though the human soul forgets the true God, 
or at least ceases to find in Him the sole Object of worship, its 
religious instincts demand to be satisfied. These strange beliefs, 
revolting and weird though they may be, are the witness that man 
_ has never ceased to be religious, while they show that in some 
mysterious way, and under the leading of Him who was ignorantly 
worshipped all the while, they strengthened the soul in its desires 
for Him, and in part fulfilled them. 


CHAPTER III 


MONOTHEISTIC TENDENCIES IN 
HIGHER RACES 


‘‘A pagan, kissing for a foot of Pan 
The wild-goat’s hoof-print on the loamy down, 
Exceeds our modern thinker who turns back 
The strata . . . granite, limestone, coal, and clay, 
Concluding coldly with, ‘ Here’s law, where’s God?’” 
Mrs. BROWNING. 
UDWORTH, our English Platonist, points out the irra- 
tionality of supposing that the higher forms of paganism 
believed rigidly in many self-existent deities. In his opinion, 
“the multiplicity of Pagan gods, which makes so great a shew 
and noise, was really either nothing but several names and 
notions of one supreme Deity, according to its different mani- 
festations, gifts, and effects in the world, personated; or else 
many inferior understanding beings, generated or created by one 
Supreme.”?! 

This supposition of Cudworth’s is warranted by many facts 
which come to light in all the higher religions, as well as in the 
Greek, which he is chiefly considering. But wherever the belief 
in one God appears, as a speculation, as a conviction expressing 
itself in different ways, or as the assertion of the instincts of the 
soul in its deepest moments, it seems to be no more than a 
tendency which remains quiescent, or which must be veiled in 
some protean disguise before it can become the property of all. 
In no pagan religion can we point to an universal belief in one 
God, such as we find in any Christian country, even among the 
ignorant. The tendency to monotheism, the memory of God, 

1 [ntellectual System, i, 230. 
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had too many other forms of belief to contend with to survive 
by itself and spread as a living faith outside Judaism. It was 
only when the true nature of God was revealed in the Person of 
Jesus Christ as the basis of an Historic Faith, and sealed by 
His Life, Death, and Resurrection, that the tendency could be- 
come an actual reality, and gain power to conquer all obstructions. 
The dreams of men, the conviction of their inmost souls, the 
dim memory of a forgotten past, became the passionately held 
_ belief of millions. 

It is, however, impossible to deny that in all the religions of 
the higher races there is a theistic element, a striving to break 
away from polytheism, and to achieve a final definite grasp of 
the fact of the Divine unity. This endeavour becomes stronger 
the more men become enlightened, the more they become dis- 
satisfied with the strange theology and mythology deemed so 
satisfying in earlier times. The tendency to monotheism which 
we observe in most religions in making one of the gods the chief, 
as Zeus is head of Olympus, or Odin of the Ases, suffices for the 
people. If, as Maximus Tyrius observed long ago, ‘all mankind 
are agreed that there is One God and Father,” it is only because 
they believe that “the many gods are Hischildren.” Or again, 
each god in turn is deemed supreme at the moment of worship 
or invocation, and hides behind his personality that of all the 
others. We have seen how in savage religions the supremacy of 
One Being was never quite forgotten, and doubtless these are 
some of the forms which that memory took as men advanced 
onwards. 

But such views could never satisfy minds which pined for the 
living God. Accordingly we find philosophers and prophets and 
teachers aspiring instinctively to belief in One Only God, and 
aiding the inward conviction of the soul by the witness of 
creation, the witness which God had left of Himself. This 
belief they try to enforce upon the minds of the masses. 
Doubtless their labours were not all in vain, though the pre- 
judices of polytheism are hard to overthrow, and such teachers 
may as often have been scouted as atheists, as accepted as 
inspired prophets, worthy of all credence. 
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It is impossible to give here even a brief outline of the Divine 
myths and dogmas of the higher races. We shall try, however, 
to indicate the general nature of the gods believed in, and then 
show (what is our real purpose) the way in which the highest 
truth of Monotheism was reached or tentatively striven for, in 
popular belief, or philosophic speculation, or spiritual instinct. 
Beginning with the religions of Egypt and Babylon, we shall go 
on to those of Greece, Rome, and India. China will next 
engage our attention, and our survey will be closed with a 
glance at two religions which show many points of likeness, 
those of Scandinavia and of Persia.} 

The religion of the Egyptians alternately amused and mysti- 
fied the Greeks, who if they came to Egypt to mock, often 
remained to pray. Herodotus, their earliest critic, says of them: 
“They are of all men the most excessively attentive to the 
worship of the gods.” And this is the verdict of the latest 
students of their strange creed, as, e.g. Renouf, who describes 
them as among the most religious of the ancient nations.? 

Yet Egyptian religion was the object of the most withering 
scorn of the Christian apologists, while in modern times it has 
proved an enigma to Egyptologists. Its origin has been sought 
in monotheism, in pantheism, in sun-worship, in animism, and 


1 TI have found it impossible to deal here with the question of the 
Buddhist belief in or denial of God’s existence. Asa philosophy Buddhism 
leaves God out of account, but not because of any positively atheistic opinion. 
It is rather for the reason suggested in Goethe’s lines :— 

“*Who shall name Him, 
And dare to say, 
‘IT believe in Him’? 
Who shall deny Him 
And venture to affirm, 
‘T believe in Him not’ ?” 


In actual practice Buddhists are theistic, either making Buddha a god, 
or worshipping (as in China) other mythological beings, or (as in Nepal 
and other places) combining ‘‘all the Buddhas” into a kind of universally 
diffused spiritual energy proceeding from Adi-buddha, who is in effect the 
Supreme God. 

2 Le Page Renouf, Zhe Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. 76. 
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indeed in every conception which can be called religious. 
Certainly it presents from various points of view each or all of 
these phases. The multiplicity of the gods, the combination of 
a worship of animals with the most abstruse symbolism and the 
highest theological doctrines, make it difficult to reduce this 
religion to a system—a difficulty which is increased by the 
paucity of the materials. 

Most critics would agree with Bunsen that “it has at last been 
ascertained that all the great gods of Egypt are on the oldest 
monuments.” Ra, Osiris, Horus, Ptah, and the rest of the 
divinities who were adored in later times, formed the pantheon 
when Egypt first appears to our ken out of the dark backward 
and abysm of time. These divinities were innumerable, and 
presided over every conceivable object, event, or division of 
time. Each nome or district had its gods; the gods of one 
nome were identified with those of another nome. Each god 
had countless names and epithets, and seemed to be one 
personality in one place and another in another place, like the 
Virgin in popular Romanism. The gods, too, are evidently the 
product of an earlier age which worshipped beasts; they retain 
animal symbols, or have the head or limbs of an animal; nay, 
even the most sacred temples had no other divinity than a 
serpent or a cat, “a beast rolling on a purple couch,” in the 
words of S. Clement of Alexandria. But these manifold deities 
are in strict subordination to certain supreme divinities, mani- 
festations of the sun. Thus the sun-god Ra is the head of one 
great system, and is identified with the sun; so, too, is Osiris ; 
sO, again, is Horus, the co-equal son of Osiris. The identification 
of such deities, themselves phases of one power in nature, is 
clearly the result of the union of communities in which each one 
was chief. But to the Egyptian mind this varied pantheon was 
not the last word of the divinity. Behind it they saw, if not 
God, at least Power, which is nothing short of the omnipotent 
God. Repeatedly in the inscriptions and books of ancient Egypt 
this Power is spoken of exactly as we Christians speak of God. 
Men are responsible to the Power for their actions; all their 
wealth is the gift of the Power; the Power gives life and renews 
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it when it has decayed; the Power made the whole universe.? 
Like the Hebrew Jehovah, the Power abhors vain oblations, and 
listens to the petitions of humble and loving hearts. The gods 
of the pantheon are the powers who, in the universe, manifest 
forth the Power. If they seem supreme in some of their aspects 
it can only be in so far as they are embodiments of the Power. 
First or last they came to be emblems of the Power which was 
behind them all. This may have been too subtle and philo- 
sophic an idea for the masses, yet its universal prevalence could 
not have been without its effect upon their minds. It is doubtful 
if there was an esoteric doctrine, hidden to all but the priests. 
According to Herodotus the priests concealed nothing, and 
modern investigators, such as Tiele, Renouf, and Maspero, take 
this view. 

We can now understand why such students as Brugsch find a 
real monotheism in Egypt, and support their views by quotations 
such as these: “God is one and alone, and none other existeth 
with Him”; ‘God is merciful to those that reverence Him, and 
He heareth him who calleth upon Him”; “He begetteth but was 
never begotten, He produceth but was never produced”; ‘“‘God 
is the father of the gods. He fashioneth men and formeth the 
gods.” 2 

It was natural that the gods who bulked so largely in the 
Egyptian mind should each in turn have been identified with 
the Power, and should each in turn be addressed with all the 
attributes of supreme divinity as if there were no other. Osiris 
is called “Lord of eternity, King of the gods,” and maker of 
the universe. Horus is recognised by the gods as “‘the universal 
lord,” to whom “heaven and earth are in subjection”; ‘every 
one glorifieth his goodness; his love is in all our bosoms.” 
Ptah, the chief god of Lower Egypt, identified by the Greeks 
with Vulcan, is said “‘to have given birth to the gods”; to be 
“self-existent and sole god”; “the Father of the father of the 
gods.” Amon-Ra is ‘‘the One in his works, single among the 
gods; their chief, to whom they give honour; the creator, 


1 Brugsch, Rel, und Myth, p. 93; Wallis Budge, Zhe Papyrus of Anz, 
p. Ixxxii. 2 Brugsch, of. ctZ., pp. 96-9. 
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deliverer, and judge.” To our minds this is illogical, but it is 
clear that this ‘‘ henotheism” rests upon some deep sense of the 
majesty of the Divinity, since the same phenomenon appears in 
so many faiths. Men had a shifting sense of the supremacy of 
God, and tried to grasp and give it definite form through the 
medium of now this god, now the other. It seems almost as 
if they were afraid of making the Deity too one-sided; they tried 
to approach Him from many sides, as if He had so many 
personalities. This was a species of agnosticism ; the unknown 
God was too far hidden to be worshipped, and men sought for 
divinities to whom they could draw near with some degree of 
understanding, exactly as in the kindred “agnosticism” of 
savage religions. In Egypt there was a constant mingling and 
separation of these two elements, the striving after the dimly 
known God, and the worship of the many deities who came 
between Him and the souls of the people. ‘Each God,” as 
they said, ‘“‘has assumed Thy aspect; without shape is their type 
compared to Thy form. . . . The gods are in Thy hand and men 
are at Thy feet... . He is the God who is immanent in all things. 
. . . Amon is an image, Atmu is an image, Chepera is an image; 
He alone maketh Himself in millions of ways. There is no 
other like Him; His voice is heard, but He remains unseen to 
every creature that breathes.” ! 

More and more, however, the god Amon, to the exclusion of 
the other gods, tended to become the symbol of the One 
Absolute Divinity, except during the eighteenth dynasty when 
King Amenhotep IV. struck him out of the pantheon and 
obliterated his name from all the monuments. Yet this was no 
polytheistic iconoclastic fervour, for Amenhotep worshipped the 
one God under the symbol of the sun’s disc; “the great living 
disc of the sun, beside whom there is no other.” 

But to some students of Egyptian religion this manifestation 
of the One Power in so many forms appears to be not mono- 
theism, but pantheism, and there is little doubt that in the 
later stages of their religious growth pantheism was rampant. 
But perhaps it would be truer to say that ancient Egypt, in 


1 Cited in Renouf, pp. 233-4. 
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exalting the nature and power of God, was hindered at every 
step by polytheism, and tended constantly to pass over -into 
pantheism. As Tiele says, ‘(a gradual and tentative approach 
was made to monotheism, without attaining clear and unequivocal 
expression of it.”!_ What Egypt needed was a strong sense of 
the separate personality of that God whom they worshipped in 
His (supposed) manifestations as universal Power seen in count- 
less powers or gods. Again, what we should call theism was 
constantly being dragged down to the dust by a still cruder 
polytheism, by superstitions which cherished amulets and spells, 
and used incantations, by the custom of playing off one god 
against another in order to attain one’s wishes, by threatening 
the gods with destruction if they were not propitious to the 
worshipper. 

Again, so long as those who have actually reached a higher 
truth must share outwardly in the conviction of the people 
that there are many gods, or are compelled to teach that these 
gods are manifestations of the One, it is evident that their 
creed must halt between monotheism and pantheism, and be 
attracted by the latter more than by the former. Had the 
priests of Egypt felt as keenly and as heartily as the prophets 
of Israel that there was but one God, instead of accommodating 
their convictions and speculations to the traditions of the past, 
and had they announced them as firmly, then Egyptian religion 
would not have been condemned so strongly in the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus monotheism in priests and people remained no 
more than an undeveloped possibility, or where actually 
announced was subject to too many limitations. 

It is this which causes modern Egyptologists to differ so much 
as to the alleged Pantheism or Monotheism of Egyptian religion. 
If the One and the All worshipped in Egypt under so many 
forms was no more than what we understand modern Pantheism 
to mean by it, yet it is equally true that this One is addressed 
in the most glowing and beseeching terms of personality. But 
so long as it was possible for the One to be addressed now 
under this form, now under that, monotheism strictly so called 


1 Tiele, Outlines, p. 47. 
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was impossible. For all that it is not open now to question 
what Ebers has said: “The first characteristic of the religion 
is the Unity most energetically expressed: God, one, sole, and 
only; no others with Him. He is the only Being—living in 
truth—Thou art One, and millions of beings proceed from Thee. 
He has made everything, and He alone has not been made.”! 

We can thus, in spite of the inscrutability of this sphinx-like 
faith, assert that the desire of the Egyptian heart for God was 
gratified up to a certain point; a certain revelation was made 
_ to the soul amidst its gods, varying from the sun in heaven 
down to the crocodile of the Nile; and then from this com- 
paratively high level there was a gradual decline, because these 
countless gods were never wholly banished from the mysterious 
recesses of the temples, nor from the equally mysterious depths 
of the Egyptian soul. 


The Accadian religion which preceded and eventually mingled 
with that of the Semitic race who settled in Chaldea, had, in 
its earlier phases, been a worship of spirits or ghosts, out of 
which various higher gods emerge with greater or less definite- 
ness. Among these were the gods of heaven and earth con- 
sidered as creators and parents of the other gods, to whom 
was ascribed a lofty dominion. At the same time, just as in 
Egypt, each district gradually tended to consider the god of 
its chief city as supreme lord. There were also many who 
considered that all the gods were merely appearances of one 
God. ‘In the pre-Semitic days of Chaldea, a monotheistic 
school had flourished, which resolved the various deities of the 
Accadian belief into manifestations of the one supreme god, 
Anu; and old hymns exist in which reference is made to the 
one god.”? It is not difficult to see how this belief arose, 
If all things had their corresponding spirits, it was an easy step 
to suppose that there was one Supreme Spirit behind all the 
phenomena of the universe in its varied manifestations and 
processes, to whom the many spirits were subordinate. This, 


1 Conférence sur la Religion ; see Cobb’s Origines Judaica, p. 35. 
2 Sayce, Assyria: tts Princes, Priests, and People, p. 58. 
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as we shall see, was the form of early religion in China; and 
if, as is likely, the Accadians were of Turanian stock, the 
likeness is easily accounted for. But the current of monotheistic 
tendency is chiefly manifested in the conception of the chief 
local god as supreme over all the others. 

This conception remained in Semitic times. But the influx of 
the Semitic race with their own religious ideas brought about 
many changes in the older faith, Thus the moon-god was to 
the Accadians a much more important deity than the sun-god. 
The Semites quite reversed this order, save where Accadian 
influence remained strong, as at Ur, and made their Baals, Bels, 
or sun-gods everywhere supreme. And whereas among the 
Accadians goddesses had strong and separate personalities, they 
were but the weak female reflection of the Semitic gods. 

The chief deities of the Accadian pantheon were Ea, a god of 
wisdom, personifying the world-ocean, and worshipped at Eridu, 
in the south; his goddess-wife was Davkina, the earth goddess ; 
their son was Tammuz. The Accadians thought of the world as 
floating on the atmospheric deep, while round the earth circled 
the ocean stream, into which all the rivers flowed by way of the 
Persian Gulf. Ea had brought civilisation from the ocean by 
rising out of its waves, and communicating wisdom to men. 
Davkina, the earth personified as a goddess, naturally became the 
powerful consort of Ea, the god of the ocean which laved the 
earth. But whereas in other Accadian districts the god of the 
sky was predominant, in the south Ea took his place, and, as 
lord of the atmosphere, was looked upon as god of heaven. 
Hence he became a Semitic Bel in later times. Such epithets as 
the following are contained in prayers addressed to him: ‘‘God 
of pure life, Lord of the pure oracle who giveth life to the dead. 
For their redemption did he create mankind, even he, the merciful 
one, with whom is life.” Evidently the Accadians of Eridu 
looked upon him as Supreme God. The son of this divine pair, 
Tammuz, was, in later times, identified with Bel-Merodach, the 
high god of Babylon. At Nipur, in the north, Mul-lil was lord 
of the ghost-world; his wife, Nin-ki-gal, was queen of Hades ; 
and among their children were Adar, the sun-god, who rises 
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from the shades of night, and Mul-Nugi, the moon-god, worshipped 
at Ur. To Mul-lil all spirits and ghosts bowed down in the 
gloomy under-world. Adar, his son, was looked upon as his 
messenger, as well as the “warrior and champion of the gods.” 
Mul-Nugi became the chief god of Ur, and there had a lofty 
godhead. He was called “Lord and prince of the gods, mighty 
one, merciful begetter of the universe, father, long-suffering and 
full of forgiveness, whose hand upholds the life of all mankind. 
In heaven, who is supreme? Thou alone, thou art supreme. 
On earth, who is supreme? Thou alone, thou art supreme. 
Among the gods, thy brethren, a rival hast thou not.” At 
- Erech Ana, the highest heaven regarded as a personal god, was 
considered to be sole creator of the universe, and supreme lord 
of the gods. Nergal, the powerful god of death, had at Cutha a 
less high position; he was rather a kind of Pluto, or king of 
Hades. His strength was seen in this, that he overpowered all 
men sooner or later. Enough has been said of the Accadian 
gods to show that each, in his own district, was thought of by 
his worshippers as the Supreme God, ruling with a mighty hand 
over all other gods and men. In Accad the monotheism was 
monarchical and departmental. 

This conception was still more strengthened in Semitic times. 
But the old spirit-worship remained in both stages, and with the 
bulk of the people became more and more a magic cult, with 
incantations, spells, and exorcisms. The upward tendency of 
Accadian worship was aided by the Semitic view of the gods, 
while, at the same time, this lower tendency kept corrupting 
the beliefs of the conquering people. Still, in their Semitic 
dresses, the Accadian gods grew in majesty and power. And the 
process was aided by the theocratic principle inherent in Semitic 
religion, by which the divinity is regarded as absolutely severed 
from, and supreme over the world. The Semitic gods were 
kings, lords, mighty and strong. Probably this idea was aided 
by the political views of the people, with whom the king was a 
kind of god, to whom even other princes, and much more his 
people, were as slaves. So the worshippers of the gods were 
called their slaves, their servants, or, in favoured cases, their 
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clients. The king, as the earthly representative of the god, alone 
had the right to the title, “Son of his God.” Thus the inherent 
tendency of Semitic religion was towards a lofty view of the 
Divine nature and government. It attained to absolute mono- 
theism in Israel ; it all but attained it in Israel’s kindred nations, 
though with them circumstances hindered the growth of so 
sublime a belief. 

Coming to details we find that the Accadian Ea holds his 
place at Eridu as god of wisdom. At Babylon the supreme god 
is Bel-Merodach, regarded as the son of Ea, the sun rising from 
the ocean-stream. His wife is Zarpanitu, or Beltis; their son is 
Nebo, the prophet-interpreter of his father’s will. Bel-Merodach 
was now called ‘the firstborn of all the gods.” He was the Baal 
of whom the Greeks and Romans knew, the Bel of the Old 
Testament prophets. And as the city of Babylon became in 
time the centre of the life and government and religion of 
Babylonia, so Bel-Merodach was increasingly regarded as far 
above all the other gods. He was called “lord of the gods,” 
“the god of heaven and earth,” “the lord of all things,” “the 
divine king, god of heaven and earth, who descends while the 
gods in heaven and earth, listening to him with reverential awe, 
and standing humbly before him, determine therein a destiny of 
long-ending days.” Nebo was his prophet, as he himself had 
once been the prophet of Ea, and was much honoured by the 
cultured and literary classes, since he was “‘ the god of knowledge, 
which finds its expression in writing.” 

Mul-lil, the god of the under-world, becomes the elder Bel, the 
high sun-god of Nipur. This elder Bel, the Belitanes of the 
Greeks, was gradually absorbed by the growing worship of Bel- 
Merodach, though “the dreaded visitants of night, the //th from 
the lower world, preserved a faint memory of the spirits of whom 
he had once been chief.”! At Larsa and Sippara there was 
another supreme sun-god, Samas, son of the moon-god Mul-Nugi, 
or Sin. Of Samas it is said that he is “the lord of justice and 
righteousness, the director of mankind, the judge of the spirits 
of the earth.” ‘The great gods, bowing the face, stand before 


1 Sayce, The Religion of Anctent Assyria and Babylon, p. 103. 
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thee.” He is “the king of heaven and earth, director of things 
above and below, that clothest the dead with life, light of the 
world, creator of all the universe.” An important transformation 
is that by which the Accadian sky-god of Erech, Ana, becomes 
the Semitic Anu, or Baal-Samaim, lord of the universe. ‘A 
mighty god,” it was said, ‘‘is Anu, the firstborn of the gods.” 
He, with the elder Bel, and Ea, were the chief gods of the 
Babylonian system regarded as a whole, a kind of triad, as will be 
seen later on. 

What is important to notice is the way in which each god of 
a district was looked upon as himself the highest god. There 
were other supreme gods of other districts, but that did not 
hinder the people of each district regarding their god as the 
chief. This is seen, exactly as in the case of the Egyptian and 
Vedic gods, by the language of the prayers addressed to all. In 
one instance there was a striving after the conception of absolute 
unity, such as is found in Egyptian theology. The god Anu of 
Erech had been originally no more than the visible sky, sub- 
ordinate to the other gods. But with the Semites he became 
lord of the invisible heaven of heavens, which were to him “but 
a veil.” After the Deluge, according to the Epic, the gods fled 
to this calm heaven of Anu. But there began a movement 
among his more thoughtful worshippers to merge all the deities 
of the Babylonian pantheon in him.! In the hymns he is styled 
“the one God,” par excellence, of whose power all other gods are 
but manifestations. This movement is by some students con- 
sidered as pantheistic. Whether it be so or not, it shows the 
minds of the devout rebelling against the glaring contradictions 
of their creed. 

It is in Assyria with its warlike Semitic population that we see 
something more than the beginning of a stream of tendency 
which makes for monotheism. The Assyrian god Assur is not 
merely primus inter pares, not merely the president of the 
immortals; he is their lord and master in another and more 
autocratic sense.2 To the Assyrian as to the Israelite with 
Jehovah, he was a jealous god who would brook no rival. The 

1 Sayce, of. czt., pp. 191-2. 2 [bid., p. 122. 
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lesser gods were recognised, but they were mere shadows com- 
pared with Assur. In his name kings went forth to battle; in 
his name these battles were won; in his name the enemies of 
Assur were destroyed, and his laws set up in the countries which 
his worshippers conquered. At first he had been a mere local 
city god, but by various circumstances he became the supreme 
god of a nation, and the lofty chief of all the gods. Professor 
Sayce sums up the characteristics of this god in these words: 
“We can, in fact, trace in him all the lineaments upon which, 
under other conditions, there might have been built up as pure 
a faith as that of the God of Israel.”! Babylonia only arrived at 
the idea of a chief god of this or that district, absolutely supreme 
within his bounds; Assyria, a more warlike and less cultured 
nation, stands almost alone among the nations as possessing one 
supreme national God. But at the same time the various gods of 
Babylon were still worshipped in Assyria, though in invocations of 
these gods, Assur heads the list in the same way as in the medizeval 
litanies the Persons of the Trinity come before the saints. 

What has been said here of the Babylonian religion will serve 
to show the points of likeness and of dissimilarity of its gods to 
the Jehovah of Israel. While it is clear that the conception of 
a high and lofty god, the creator of the universe and the holder 
of the destinies of men, had been reached, yet these Semitic 
races could not shake themselves free of a host of lesser gods, 
inferior to the supreme Divinity, yet sharing his rule and prayed 
to by men. The chief god was primus inter pares, a position 
which no true Israelite would have dared to assign to Jehovah. 
Could the Babylonians have blotted out all the lesser gods, or 
merged their personalities in those of Bel or Anu; could they 
have shaken themselves free of the belief in spirits and the 
influence of the sensuous aspect of their religion, the absolute 
monotheism of Israel might have been theirs also. But it 
remained only a tendency towards monotheism, a “ monarchical 
polytheism,” as Tiele calls it,? yet ever on the way to become an 


1 Sayce, The Religion of Ancient Assyria and Babylon, p. 129. 
2 Gifford Lectures,i.gt. On the whole subject see his Comparative History 
of Eg. and Mesop. Rel. ; and Sayce, Hzd, Lect. 
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established reality. The vivid sense of sin, of man’s nothingness 
before Bel or Anu, of his dependence on the gods, aided this 
tendency. To the Babylonian, so far as we know, religion was 
an affair of conduct rather than of speculation; it appealed to 
the heart rather than to the intellect. This is also true of Israel, 
though in a far sublimer manner. 


Probably no more polytheistic religion ever existed than the 
beautiful and poetic system of beliefs which flourished in ancient 
Greece. Each god and goddess had a definite place and 
character, and seemed like men and women in their passions and 
manner of life. Yet it was of the believers in this religion that 
S. Paul said: “Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare I unto you.” For at times the crowd of figures in the 
pantheon seemed, to devout minds, to melt into one supreme 
figure, or else were considered as the mere messengers and 
ministers of the Governor of the universe. 

When Greece first comes before us in the historic period, her 
religion is already well formed. ‘There are a number of ancient 
gods whose high place has been taken from them; there is a 
reigning family of deities of whom Zeus is the husband and 
parent; each of them with well-marked and _ well-known 
characteristics. As elsewhere, so in Greece, this polytheistic 
family was a result of the fusion of older tribal deities into 
groups, these deities being themselves the advancing product of 
earlier nature or totem-gods. Among these gods Zeus is 
supreme, and it is around him that such monotheistic 
tendencies, or speculations, or beliefs, as arose from time to 
time, gradually cluster. If for the most part he is only one of 
the gods, yet he is constantly spoken of as supreme. Such 
completeness and orderly relation as are found in the Greek 
pantheon owe their existence to the poets Homer and Hesiod. 
Of Homer, Mr. Gladstone says} that his imagination “ operated 
in shaping the characters of the Olympian gods, in adjusting 
their relations to one another, and in fixing the conditions of 
their government of the world, and of their intercourse with 
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each other.” A poem which was thus to influence the religious 
beliefs of an entire people would stamp upon their minds what- 
ever theistic notions, if any, were given expression to by the 
singer. Are there any such conceptions in Homer? For if so, 
they must bear witness to the popular ideas about the Divine 
nature. 

It is not difficult to discover the drift of Homer’s thoughts 
regarding Zeus. He is, it is true, represented with human 
passions and limitations, and subject to the behests of an over- 
mastering fate. It was the greatest characteristic of the Greek 
religion to make its deities very human. As Buckle says, “the 
Greeks generalised their observations upon the human mind, and 
then applied them to the gods.”!_ They were neither abstractions 
nor grotesques as in India and Egypt, but actual living beings, 
not so much divine as full of a warm humanity, with human 
attributes and tastes. Greece, by diminishing the chasm between 
the Divine and the human, prepared a platform for that religion 
which was to believe in One who would indivisibly unite the 
Human and the Divine. Yet there was a real reverence for the 
Divine, even though the gods were known to be very near to 
men; and it is this feeling which underlies the theistic utter- 
ances of Homer. 

The Homeric council of Olympus consists of Zeus the king, 
the other chief gods as an aristocracy, and, at times, the multi- 
tude of lesser divinities.2 As in Semitic religion, the conditions 
of society governed the Greek imagination in its conception of 
Divine rule. But Zeus stands far above all the other divinities, 
while his power and influence are far less restrained than theirs. 
When Poseidon would exalt himself to an equal sovereignty with 
Zeus, he finds that it is impossible. In the Ziad, Zeus is repre- 
sented as saying to the other deities that even if they fasten 
a rope of gold from heaven to earth and pull with all their 
combined force, they could never drag him from his heavenly 
seat. Nay, rather, he would draw them upwards, together with 
earth and sea. ‘‘ By so much doI surpass both gods and men.”? 

1 History of Ctvilisation, i. 129-30. 2 Iliad, xx. 4. 
8 Thad, viii. 19 sg. 
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Here, indeed, is the conception of an omnipotent deity in the 
oldest literature of Greece. And even if this incident suggests 
no more than physical omnipotence, it yet serves as a symbol of 


_ Zeus’s spiritual supremacy. As with so many of the later Greek 


writers, so with Homer, the word God (6 Qcds) is applied to Zeus, 
not as one of the gods, but as God absolutely, the Supreme 
Providence who watches over all things in the universe. Hence 
also Homer depicts Zeus as the one who distributes good and 
evil among men. On his floor stand two caskets containing the 
good and evil lots to be apportioned to individual men.!_ Though 
in general he is represented as subject to Fate, yet in one signifi- 
cant passage he is spoken of as arbiter of destiny, and his power 
in this respect is called Avds afoa, the destiny which goes forth 
from Zeus. In like manner as far as any conception of universal 
government was entertained by the poet, he applies it to Zeus, 
though his idea of Divine omnipresence and power falls far short 
of that of the Jewish writers. Zeus sends the lesser gods to do 
his will; he himself acts from a distance by means of signs; he 
sends forth his thunderbolts against those deities who try to 
evade his will.2 Hence the gods defer to him, and appeal to him 
to settle their differences. Again, Zeus never speaks directly to 
men, but always through his messengers, e.g. Hermes or Ifis. 
Thus, in spite of the limitations which the anthropomorphic 
character of Zeus entails, he is, if not the only, at least the 
supreme god. To the heights of sublime monotheism the 
fancy of the poet could not rise, save in occasional moments 
of inspiration, coloured at once, alas! by the shifting hues of the 
imagination. Yet, as Tiele truly says, in Homer the monarchism 
of Zeus ‘‘has touched the borders of monotheism.” 

This Homeric conception of Zeus must have been the basis 
upon which later and more philosophic writers built up their 
belief in a supreme and absolute Power or Deity, even though 
some of them placed the poet in Hades hanging on a tree 
surrounded by serpents as a punishment for the fables he had 
invented about the gods. The bulk of the people laid hold upon 
these puerile fables, products of an earlier irresponsible mythology, 

1 Tliad, xxiv. 527 sq. 2 Odyssey, xxiv. 546. 3 Outlines, p. 215. 
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which the poets had enshrined, not invented. And in doing so, 
they lost sight of the true God amid the beautiful thronging forms 
of Olympus and the semi-divine beings who haunted every grove 
and stream. This was the result, doubtless, of the fact that 
Greek religion appealed far more to the imagination than to the 
intellect or the soul. Men lived in a religious atmosphere, but it 
was one in which the senses flourished and the soul grew drowsy, 
and which was almost powerless to call forth the noble aspirations 
of the spiritual faculties. Yet in moments of anguish and desola- 
tion, when the airy and beautiful fabric of the religious imagina- 
tion was melting away, and was seen to be no true place of 
refuge, the Greeks were true to the instinctive monotheism of 
humanity. The early Christian apologists, in pressing the claims 
of their doctrine of God, use this argument constantly, and tell 
how the pagans cried, in such times, to Him alone, not to the 
gods. §S. Clement of Alexandria, indeed, expressly declares that 
“the one and only God is worshipped by the Greeks after a 
pagan fashion, by the Jews after a Jewish fashion, but by us in a 
new and spiritual way.” And the passages of the later poets which 
assert the unity and spirituality of God could not fail to touch 
the hearts of the people who heard them declaimed in moments 
of insight and exaltation. It is with justice observed that the 
Zeus of Homer becomes, in A‘schylus, akin to the Hebrew 
Jehovah.? And a historian like Herodotus, who travelled far 
and saw the religious customs of races other than his own, 
frequently makes use of the expression “the Divine,” and seems 
to believe in an overruling providence who punishes the evil 
deeds of men. 

But it was not only the popular authors of Greece who thus 
rose above the polytheistic creed; the sculptors also seem to 
have had, in certain cases, a similar glimpse of hidden truth, 
The highest expression of this undoubtedly was the sublime 
statue of Zeus executed by Phidias in ivory and gold, which 
stood within the temple at Olympus where the yearly national 
and religious festival was held. A Christian hand is said to have 
destroyed this statue, which was supposed to have resembled the 


1 Stromateis, cap. V. 2 Dickinson, Greek View of Life, p. 49. 
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traditional portraits of our Lord, and of which a Christian author 
had declared that a man would forget all the pangs and sorrows 
of life by gazing upon its face! Of the effect of this statue 
upon the Greek mind it is significant that it was deemed a mis- 
fortune not to have seen it—as great a misfortune as not to have 
been initiated into the mysteries. 

Of the philosophers it is unnecessary to speak in detail, for 
they represent only individual opinion, or that of small coteries, 
nor were their theories credited by the multitude as a whole. 
Yet many of them saw the unity underlying all things, and taught 
amore or less specific theism. Xenophanes was a monotheist, 
and taught the unity of the Divine Nature, while his successor, 
Parmenides, held similar views. The greatest of all the philo- 
sophers, Plato, is undoubtedly theistic in his higher moments, 
and many of his sentences about God might have been penned 
by a Christian theologian. In his view God was the absolute 
good, and to His nature man was akin, but had fallen from his 
high estate. Yet, as he taught, it was the duty of men to aspire 
after Him whose nature they bore, and so regain the vision of 
purity and holiness which they had lost awhile. 

One noble exception among the Stoics, who seem generally to 
have inclined to a pantheistic view of things, is Cleanthes, whose 
flymn was quoted by S. Paul at Athens.? In it he addresses 
Zeus as greatest of the gods, who, though he possesses many 
names, is but one in his power and nature. All men are his 
offspring; heaven and earth obey him; and without him no 
event ever happens in the world. Out of chaos he brings 
cosmos, out of disorder he forms all things; he reduces variety 
to unity, and brings good out of evil. 

Apart altogether from the underlying monotheism of this 
exuberant and polytheistic faith, the conceptions which were 
formed of Apollo and Athené show the nobler side of the Greek 
religion. In earlier times all this was regarded as an echo of Jewish 


1 Dio Chrysostom. 

2 Acts xvii. 28. Another poet, Aratus, has the same words, and the 
method of quotation seems to imply that the apostle had both poets in 
his mind, 
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hopes, and in our own day Mr. Gladstone has revived this view. 
Nor is it unlikely that in these higher thoughts there was the sur- 
vival of primitive and instinctive longings for that freedom which 
the absolute religion gives to the enslaved and weary souls of 
men. Apollo was the revealer of the Divine will, which he never 
disregarded, and he drew to himself all the higher spiritual 
currents of Greek faith. At his shrine in Delphi the limit of 
polytheism seemed to have been reached, and a more ethical 
standard was demanded of his worshippers there, ‘Truth and 
self-control, without self-mortification or renunciation of nature, 
a steady equilibrium between the sensible and the spiritual, moral 
earnestness combined with an open eye for the happiness and the 
beauty of life, such were the characteristic features of the Delphic 
Apollo-worship, in which the Greek religion almost reached the 
climax of its development.”! Athené, the goddess of wisdom, 
was the Greek representative of all that the human soul strove to 
know in order to become wise unto salvation, and in no unreal 
sense she may be called the pagan counterpart of that Wisdom 
of whom the later Jewish writers penned so many noble and 
spiritual lines. The Pythagoreans and Orphici taught the initiate 
that the gods were only dependants upon one Supreme God, like 
the angels of Christian theology, while they described Apollo as 
His chief prophet or sometimes as His Adyos or Word.? 

Even the cults of Isis and Osiris and of Mithra attracted the 
later Greeks because they taught a kind of monotheism in their 
doctrine that all deities were identical. Plutarch in his work on 
Isis and Osiris admits that these are universal gods, adored in 
one form or another by all mankind. This was the natural out- 
come both of philosophical speculation and of the deepening of 
the religious sense as men advanced from lower to higher concep- 
tions of the Divine.® 

Thus, in spite of the corruptions of polytheism, God did not 
leave Himself without witness among that race to which our 


1 Tiele, Outlines, p. 218. 

2 Cf, Scott, Horegleams of Christianity, p. 89. : 

* See Plutarch, De Jside e¢ Ostride, and Lucian, De Ded Syria. Cf. Bigg, 
Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p, 236. 
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later civilisation owes so many impulses—poetic, intellectual, and 
artistic—and whose higher spiritual thoughts have influenced the 
form of so much in Christian theology. While the ancient 
popular myths, stamped with a kind of authority by the poets, 
dragged down the gods to a less than human level, and insisted 
upon their multiplicity, the Greek world felt how inadequate these 
poetic myths were as food for the hungry soul. The lack of 


_ spirituality among the Greeks has perhaps been exaggerated. 


They did “seek after wisdom,” and from age to age they felt the 
need of the Divine unity. Nor were they slow to express it, nor 
to grasp its truth when higher minds set it before them. Drama- 
tists, artists, and philosophers embodied that truth in their 
several ways, while the people accepted it in their hours of 
keener desire. And it is significant of the existence of this 
tendency to monotheism in Greek religion that it was not this 
doctrine which the Athenians mocked at when S. Paul preached 
it, but that of the resurrection. The soil had been prepared, and 
the seed, when sown, produced an abundant harvest. 


What has been said of Greece applies equally to Roman 
religion, which was in so many aspects allied to it. In the 
opinion of the Romans the world was full of gods and spirits, 
but none of these had so definite a personality, or was so anthro- 
pomorphic as the Greek divinities. Nor was the Roman myth- 
ology so rich as the Greek, a fact which results in a more moral 
and ethical conception of the gods. Originally, indeed, there 
had been a close connection between the ancestors of the two 
peoples, as well as their religions, but their separate develop- 
ment was conducted on quite different lines; it was only at 
a later period that the gods of the two countries were identified 
with each other. In all respects Roman religion had a prosaic 


_ and practical form; the gods were worshipped in an utilitarian 
Spirit ; the ritual was rigid and formal. Hence it was more and 
more bound up with the State, and instead of being allowed 
a free and vigorous growth, became a kind of mechanism without 
_ real life, a form of faith from which the soul had well-nigh 


_ departed. 
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The chief gods whose worship dated from the earliest times 
were Jupiter, the god of heaven; Mars, the god of storm and 
war; Janus, the god of beginnings or openings, perhaps a form 
of the sun-god, opening the day ; Vulcan, Vesta, Venus, Neptune, 
Liber, and Ceres. Besides these there was a vast number of 
spirits—of ancestors (Lares), of the home (Penates), of the 
forest (Silvani), of the field (Fauni). But what most character- 
ised the Roman religion was the belief in countless abstractions 
of various conceptions, such as hope, fear, concord, courage, etc., 
as well as the gradual formation of a host of divinities for every 
relation and every action of life. Among all these colourless 
divinities the figure of Jupiter is supreme. He was the Father- 
God, from whom all blessings came, and who demanded certain 
moral requirements from his worshippers. As chief of the gods 
he was regarded as summing up in himself all their qualities and 
attributes. And on him were bestowed various epithets by which 
the Romans strove to give effect to their glimmering conscious- 
ness of one Supreme God. Thus he was called Jupiter Olympus 
Maximus, the best and greatest of the gods, Imperator, Victor, 
Triumphator. In this respect he fills exactly the place taken in 
Greece by Zeus and in Scandinavia by Odin. 

While religion thus gave to Jupiter the place of the Supreme 
God, to whom all other gods were but vassals and servants, the 
development of political life in the formation of the Roman 
State and the Roman world-kingdom as a great unity, suggested 
the thought of one God as the personification and also as the 
governor of this wide polity. The Roman emperors ruled in his 
name; the Roman armies conquered through his power. His 
temple on the Capitol was the symbol of his supremacy to every 
Roman citizen. And the greater the number of the nations 
which fell before Rome, the more was it evidenced that their 
gods were as nothing before Jupiter. What Jehovah was to 
the Jews, the God of the whole earth, that in some real sense 
Jupiter was to the Romans. Sometimes, however, the chief 
gods of other nations were believed to be Jupiter under a 
different name, and worshipped by a different people. Even 
when the gradual change of religion into a political organisa- 
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tion to which it was sufficient to give assent, was sending the 
people to foreign cults in order to satisfy the deeper yearnings of 
the soul, Jupiter was still proclaimed the superior of Mithra and 
Isis and Cybele. This supreme position of Jupiter as the result, 
partly, of political development, reacted evidently upon the minds 
of those who were consciously or unconsciously seeking after 
God. It probably explains such lines as those in which Ovid, 
the poet to whom the gods of paganism were so real, can yet 
speak of one God, the creator and former of the universe out of 
chaos, the maker of all things and of mankind.!_ So Horace, in 
his “ Hymn to Jupiter,” has spoken of the eternal Father, parent 
and guardian of the human race. 
** Awful who reigns o’er gods and men supreme ; 

Who sea and earth, this universal globe, 

With grateful change of seasons guides ; 

From whom no being of superior power, 

Nothing of equal, second glory springs.” ? 

If the Romans, as they claimed, were the most religious 
people in the world, with gods for every occasion and circum- 
stance of life, and for every power and process of the universe, 
and careful to give to all their due reverence and praise, yet lines 
like these showed that they had a still higher title to it, in their 
belief that all their gods were either subordinate to Jupiter or 
mere personifications of his attributes. Yet that this sense of 
Jupiter’s might did not satisfy their longing for God is seen in 
the sense of relief with which they turned to the emperors as 
incarnations of Jupiter, and lavished on them their praises, or 
sought in strange rites and forms of belief relief from the sense 
of mystery and of guilt which oppressed them. It was as if, in 
Jupiter, they had a glimpse of a true God, and then, confounded 
by the multitude of deities by his side, doubted whether, after all, 
their thoughts of him were legitimate. 

The views of the philosophers did not much influence the 
people, but they are interesting inasmuch as they, when not 
saturated with scepticism, point to the belief in one Power 
behind all phenomena. Mostly this belief took a pantheistic 


l Metamorphoses, bk. i. 2 Odes, ii, 12. 
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form, as among the Stoics, yet with some of them in their better 
moments there seems rather to be a real theism underlying their 
speculative views. ‘God and the world, natural law and God’s 
will or providence, are spoken of by Seneca as equivalents, yet 
the spiritual and moral side of God’s nature is distinctly placed 
before the physical side; God is the perfect spirit, the supreme, 
all-knowing, wise, and kind reason, which orders and rules all 
things according to a purpose, cherishes a fatherly care for men, 
and therefore is not to be feared by us, but loved as a father.” } 
So both Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus could worship the One 
God who was manifested in the universe, in the hearts of men, 
and who, as Providence, orders all things wisely and for the best. 
If they speak of the gods, they speak also constantly of God, 
absolutely and simply, as ruler, as guardian, and as guide of man- 
kind to higher and better things. Epictetus says that ‘the wise 
man does not know merely by tradition and hearsay that Jupiter 
is the Father of gods and men, but is inwardly convinced of it in 
his soul, and therefore cannot help acting and feeling according 
to this conviction ”—words which might be applied to the sense 
of God’s sole existence found everywhere and at all times. 

Thus, though Roman religion never ceased in its expression to 
be polytheistic, it had a real sense of God’s existence, and that 
sense, along with the exigencies of political evolution with its 
strong stress upon the existence of universal law, was a kind of 
preparation for the Christian revelation. Judaism found many 
Romans ready to listen to Moses and the prophets; while in 
Rome Christianity gained, after much tribulation, its richest and 
most magnificent victories, Roman religion, as an able expositor 
of its ethical standards has well said, “tends from the first 
towards unity. Its abundant abstractions, evidently mere epithets 
of the supreme power of which Rome appeared the incarnate 
expression, reveal its true meaning, and, prosaic as they are, yet 
prepare a place for the One. In almost all moral aspects we 
may say that Rome was a sort of antitype of the God made 
known by Christ.” 2 

1 Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion, iii. 115. 
2 Miss Wedgwood, Zhe Moral Ideal, p. 151. 
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Although traces of more primitive religious forms occur, yet 
the religion of the Hindus, when first it meets us in the Vedas, 
has advanced to a polytheistic personification of the powers of 
nature and of certain abstract ideas, with occasional glimpses of 
one Supreme God, or of a unifying force behind all forms and 
existences. The religious poets whose hymns appear in the 
Vedas revelled in the beauty of nature and the order of the 
cosmos, and saw everywhere footsteps of Deity. But as a result 
of their poetic conceptions their religion is vague and their gods 
tend to fade into one another, or to interchange offices and 
functions. Later, when it became necessary to expound the 
Vedas, these divinities were classified according as they were gods 
of air, of earth, or of sky. Over each department one god was 
supreme—Agni on earth, Indra or Vayu in the air, and Surya in 
the sky. Professor Max Miiller has written much about the 
“henotheism” of the Vedic poets—that is, the tendency of the 
worshipper to exaggerate the attributes of the particular deity 
whom he is addressing at the moment, and to make him the only 
god. This is a tendency met with in other faiths besides the 
Vedic, but there it is particularly noticeable. Where it exists it 
is not too much to say that the monotheistic instinct has asserted 
itself in the soul and in the utterance of the worshipper. For 
the time he is blind to all the other gods. This tendency is well 
seen in the epithets applied successively to all the Vedic gods. 
Dyaus (heaven) and Prithivi (earth), in Vedic, as in many 
another mythology, are called the parents of the gods. Yet 
elsewhere they are said to be created by Indra, and sustained 
by his power. Another deity, Aditi, is called the mother of 
the gods, and her position and functions have been a puzzle 
to scholars. Professor Max Miiller sees in her a personification 
of the Infinite, while Roth describes her as Eternity, or the 
eternal light in which the gods who are her children move and 
are sustained. If this be so, we have here an abstract conception 
of avery profound order. It is certain, however, that though 
Aditi now represents the totality of things, at other times she 
appears merely as one of many gods. Her children, the Adityas, 

1 See his Hibbert Lectures, p. 285. 
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are variously enumerated as six, seven, or eight. Two of them 
are Mitra and Varuna, mostly found in conjunction, and rapidly 
assuming most lofty positions. Mitra is god of the day, Varuna 
of the night. But the latter is something more; he is lord of 
light and time, unseen by day through “excess of light,” visible 
only in the limited expanse of the curtain of night. To him are 
ascribed such epithets as the universal monarch, strong, divine, 
possessor of wisdom. ‘The greatest cosmical functions are his ; 
knowing all things, he is sovereign of the worlds, and has meted 
out earth and heaven; nothing can overpass his laws without his 
perceiving it. Hence the attributes of a moral governor of the 
universe are ascribed to him. With Varuna, as Barth says, the 
Vedic religion “goes down into the depths of the conscience, 
and realises the idea of holiness.”! Or, in the words of the 
Atharva-Veda, ‘‘ Whatever two persons, sitting together, devise, 
Varuna the King knows it, being present there as a third.” ? 
Another god to whom such functions and powers are ascribed, 
and who, as some think, must have gradually assumed the place 
of Varuna, is Indra, the thunderer. His simplest character is 
that of the conqueror of the malign influence which keeps back 
the showers, so necessary to the herdsman, and personified as 
Vrittra. But grander ideas soon circle round him; many high 
and divine functions are his, though mostly physical, since he 
presides over the physical world; and to the end he is less 
spiritual in his magnificence than Varuna. Yet the destinies 
of men are in his hands; he comforts and delivers his servants ; 
he, alone among the gods, loves mortals; like the men who are 
his worshippers he exhibits moral and sensual traits at one and 
the same moment. Other gods overloaded with epithets ex- 
pressing supremacy, life-giving power, and moral government, are 
Parjanya, the rain-god, soul of all things moving or stationary ; 
Vayu, the wind, ‘‘soul of the gods, source of the universe” ; 
the Maruts, gods of the tempest, who stretch out the regions 
of the earth ; Surya, the sun-god, preserver of all things living; 
Ushas, the dawn, to whom some of the most beautiful of the 
Vedic hymns are addressed; Agni, god of fire, a deity of great 
1 Barth, Religions of India, p. 17. 2 Ath. Veda, iv. 16, 2. 
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importance because of his connection with the sacrifices, whom 
all gods and all mortals obey and do homage to; Soma, who 
Originating as the intoxicating juice of a plant, became the food 
of the gods, and ultimately a god conferring health and immortality. 

In this easy interchange of divine and cosmical attributes, it is 
not too much to see the evidence of belief in a divine unity 
behind the multifarious energies of the universe. Each god in 
turn seems to body it forth, as the worshipper addresses him 
as the only god. But in two distinct ways, one religious, one 
philosophical, that divine unity tried to assert itself, now with 
a tendency to monotheism, again with a tendency to pantheism. 
We recall the high attributes ascribed to each god in turn, 
omniscience, omnipotence, universal Fatherhood. But there 
is a further tendency to merge one god into another in the 
endeavour to reach after the unknown God. ‘Thus, such verses 
as the following occur in the hymns: ‘‘They call him Indra, 
Mitra, Varuni, Agni; and he is the celestial and well-informed 
Garutmat. Sages name variously that which is but one.”! ‘The 
wise in their hymns represent under many forms the well-winged 
deity who is but one.”2. This deity who has so many manifesta- 
tions is himself named Visvakarman; Prajapati, the lord of 
creatures ; Svayambhu, the self-existent ; Skambha, support ; and 
later Brahma. The conceptions summed up under these various 
names are of a most comprehensive kind. This god is all-seeing 
and all-knowing, far beyond the knowledge of mortals, god of 
gods, from whom they all came forth and by whom they were 
placed in the universe, entity and non-entity alike spring from 
him. ‘Let us worship with oblations the first-born god, by whom 
the entire universe which exists is surrounded; the self-existent 
Brahma, who is the supreme austere fervour. It is he who is 
son, he who is father, he who is mother.” “In the beginning 
Brahma was this universe. He created gods. Having created 
gods, he placed them in the worlds; viz. in this world, Agni; 
in the atmosphere, Vayu; in the sky, Surya. And in the worlds 
which are yet higher he placed the gods who are still higher.” 4 

1 Rig, Veda, i. 164, 46. BE Lb2dyiXe 14325; 

8 Taittartya Brahmana, iii, 12, 3. 4 Satapatha Brahmana, xi. 2, 3. 
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Such utterances show that the conception of the One Supreme 
Deity is there, but it is now definite, again indefinite, fluctuating 
in various forms and with different names. We miss the lofty 
serenity and the austere holiness of the Hebrew Jehovah ; for, 
though language is exhausted in trying to define the idea of 
absolute unity and supremacy, side by side with these statements 
are others, which (so childish are they) seem scarcely possible to 
have come from the same poet or thinker. Moreover, in all 
these attempts at definition, the pantheistic tendency of the 
Hindu mind is clearly evident. It is not only that the Supreme 
God is praised under various names, but that the same powers 
which he possesses are ascribed to, e.g. the implements of sacrifice, 
the religious student, or various abstractions such as time or desire. 
It is clear that these high conceptions of Deity are the products of - 
minds which, though illuminated by wisdom, have not freed them- 
selves from their environment. Polytheism was rampant around 
them, while pantheism was a tendency both in their own minds 
and in the mental atmosphere in which they lived. And in the 
endeavour to give expression to monotheism they were hampered 
by the attempt to idealise the popular beliefs and at the same 
time to show their necessity as the expression of popular worship.1 

The pantheistic tendency is seen once more in the philosophical 
attempts to give expression to the absolute unity. God, the soul, 
the world, these are the three entities whose existence and rela- 
tions give rise to the problems of philosophy, and in India, the 
home of speculation and analysis, from very early times at least 
six schools of thought busied themselves with these. Each 
school, though based upon the Vedas, ignores the gods of these 
scriptures. The Vedanta philosophy claims that there is only 
one ultimate existence, the absolute unity, Brahma, or God. All 
souls are emanations from the One Soul, as sparks from fire. 
When the soul recognises that the claim of personal identity 
is an illusion, and that the universe is also an illusion (Maya), 


1 Pictet sees in Vedic polytheism a disintegration of an original monotheism 
to the high behests of which the Hindus could not conform. ‘Traces of that 
primitive belief are of course seen by him in such passages as are quoted 
above. See his Origines Indo-Européenes, vol. ii. 
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then it is fit, by this wisdom, for reabsorption into Brahma. 
Till then, according to its virtue or its vice, it must traverse 
innumerable cycles of existence. Virtue or vice, though they have 
their appropriate rewards, are thus subject to knowledge or 
wisdom, as with the gnostics. And the absolute unity of God’s 
existence is conceived of at the expense of human personality. 
The second great system of philosophy is called the Sankhya, 
and is usually considered to be atheistic, as it leaves God out 
of its purview. It claims that there are two primary principles, 
Purusha, the soul (divisible into souls), uncreated and eternal, 
and Prakriti, nature. It is from the union of these two, each the 
opposite of the other, that the visible creation is effected. From 
that bondage of union with Prakriti, the soul is always striving to 
free itself, and this is only accomplished when once it recognises 
itself as an essence or principle distinct from nature. But though 
there are two primary principles, it is none the less true that all 
exists for the soul. Whether, however, we are to recognise all 
souls as emanations from One Soul or God is not so certain. 
Many content themselves with speaking of soul without any 
thought of God, while others affirm His existence. Bunsen says 
of this system that “God, regarded as the undivided unity, there- 
fore the eternal essence of minds when perfected, is an assump- 
tion or postulate, running through the whole system, like that of 
the existence of light in a treatise on colour.”! The system is, in 
effect, a philosophic dualism which is ever striving to become a 
monism, and its devout upholders make it capable of bearing 
a theistic interpretation. ‘This certainly is the basis of the Yoga 
system, which recognises one god, Isvara—the supreme Soul 
as distinguished from all other souls. Entangled in nature, they 
seek deliverance and union with the Supreme by means of 
asceticism and inward meditation. In truth, generally speaking, 
the existence of a Supreme Soul, usually called Brahma, omni- 
potent and all-wise, is an axiom of all the earlier schools, while 
man’s chief end is to be done for ever with the murmur of living, 
the stir of existence, and to be united with this unchanging and 
unmoved Being. This, indeed, is the thought which runs through 
1 See his God in History. 
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Hindu religion from Vedic times to the present day, union of 
one’s self (atman) with the eternal Self (paramatman or Brahma).} 

After the birth of Buddhism in the fifth century B.c., and 
after it had become dominant in India, the Brahmans, the 
upholders of the old Vedic system, endeavoured to wean their 
country from the negative religion of the Buddha. The people 
had looked away from Brahmanism to all kinds of popular 
religion and to Buddhism, and it was seen that Brahmanism 
must throw its patronage over some phases of the popular faith. 
It was thus that a system gradually arose which overthrew 
Buddhism in India, and is the basis of all the sects of modern 
Hinduism. In this system Brahma is the one spirit from whom 
all things and all beings, all demi-gods and all spirits, are 
emanations. But he becomes chiefly known through his 
manifestations as Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. These had pro- 
bably become the popular gods in various parts of India, and 
they were canonised by the orthodox opponents of Buddhism, 
but always regarded as in strict subordination to the one 
universal Spirit. Here, as before, the monotheistic tendency 
becomes lost in the polytheistic environment from which it 
cannot escape. And in course of time, Brahma and his 
manifestation as Brahma retire more and more into the back- 
ground of popular religion, while Vishnu and Siva with other 
deities become the chief gods of the modern Hindu sects. 
Each of these gods has a female consort, and, as it has 
happened, Sakti, the wife of Siva, has become the chief object 
of adoration by one great sect. Vaishnavism, Saivism, and 
Saktism have thus become the chief forms of religious belief 
in India, though themselves split up into many sects, each with 
a copious mythology and a bewildering polytheistic worship. 
Yet, as those who have the best right to speak on this subject 
affirm, it is justly claimed that in spirit these larger sects are 
theistic. Each makes its own god the highest and the omni- 
potent. Each is “devoted to one personal deity as creator 

1 Colebrooke, in his A@¢scellaneous Essays, gives a detailed account of all 


these schools of philosophy. See also Monier Williams, Re/zgtious Thought 
and Life in India. 
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and saviour.”! Vishnu is the soul of the world, a god whose 
sympathy for humanity is intense, as is seen in his numerous 
avatars. Siva is identified with Brahma, the impersonal spirit, 
infinite and eternal. Sakti, the mother of the universe, is 
the origin of the countless female deities who are adored in 
India. 

But this essential theism, the offspring of Hindu thought as 
it seeks after God, is, from a Christian point of view, barren 
and unprofitable; it is fruitful only on the side of mythology, 
of polytheistic extravagance. Yet no doubt it must in the 
providence of God form a foothold whereon Christian theism 
may take its stand and proclaim the absolute unity of God to 
the millions of India. Thoughtful Hindus are quite ready to 
admit the existence of God in a Jewish, if not in a Christian 
sense, the Creator and Sustainer and Life of the universe. 
Thus when Monier Williams inquired of a devout Brahman why 
those who asserted the unity of God worshipped so many gods, 
he answered, ‘‘ We believe that this one God has taken various 
forms, all of which may be worshipped. We may propitiate 
every one of these gods with ceremonies and sacrifices, but the 
Supreme Being present in them is the real object of all our 
offerings and religious services. At the end of each we say, 
‘ By this act may the Supreme Lord be gratified.’ Hence, though 
to you we appear polytheists, we are really monotheists. Nor 
are we pantheists in your sense of the term. Only our deepest 
thinkers look beyond the personal God to the impersonal Spirit 
which underlies everything. We educated Brahmans are prac- 
tically theists.” 2 

But what has hindered and will continue to hinder the growth 
of a real theism is the pantheistic hue which all thought 
takes, combined with the doctrine of absorption, and the 
shadowy conception of personality. The work which awaits 
Christianity as a missionary religion in India is to cut the 
ground away from such ideas, to show the reality and worth 
of life, the value of every soul, its separate nature, and its per- 
sonal immortality. Then the balance of thought concerning the 


1M, Williams, Ret. Thought, etc., p. 54. Sa Opmctrayspe aos 
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Finite and the Infinite will be properly adjusted, and India will 
know God as the Father, revealed by His Son Jesus Christ. 


Compared with other faiths that of China exhibits a remark- 
able barrenness both in spiritual insight and mythological de- 
velopment. The people worship ancestors, the officials and 
nobles the spirits of the earth, while the emperor, on behalf 
of the whole nation, sacrifices to the Supreme Spirit, Thian, or 
Heaven. Some, like Tiele, see in the religion of China nothing 
but ‘‘a purified and organised worship of spirits, with a pre- 
dominant fetishist tendency, combined into a system before it 
was possible for a regular mythology to develop out of it.”? 
They believe it to be a religion which has advanced one step 
beyond animism, and remained fixed in that stage of develop- 
ment, with one spirit, Heaven (Thian), or the supreme emperor 
(Shang-Ti), as supreme. Others think that the original faith was 
monotheism, which in course of time was degraded and mixed 
with many superstitious beliefs in spirits of air, earth, water, and 
of the dead. And certainly the evidence of philology gives some 
point to this opinion. It is, accordingly, not unlikely that the 
prosaic and unimaginative race from which the Chinese sprang 
preserved more distinct traditions or memories of the Supreme 
God than other races, who, while never quite forgetting the one 
God, placed more confidence in divinities of their own making. 

The names which are applied to the Supreme Spirit in China 
go far, as has been said, to show that he is thought of as some- 
thing more than one among many. ‘T’ien means the one, vast, 
over-arching sky as well as Heaven, the one ruling Power. 
Hence the idea of unity in the Divine Power, a unity which 
contains all things. The more personal name applied to this 
spirit is Shang-Ti, which is equivalent to the supreme Heaven, 
and contains the idea of chief government. These two names 
are interchangeable, and thus the idea of God to the Chinese 
suggests directly an all-embracing unity and a supreme governing 
power. The latter idea is emphasised in the Shih-King, where 
Shang-Ti is spoken of as the real ruler of men, deputing a 

1 Outlines, p. 27. 
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governing power to emperors, who, if they do not exercise it 
rightly have their throne taken away. This is not far from the 
theocratic views of the Old Testament. A prayer addressed to 
Shang-Ti by the emperor contains these words: “Thou, O 
Spiritual Sovereign, camest forth in Thy presidency, and first 
didst divide the grosser parts from the purer. Thou madest 
heaven, Thou madest earth, Thou madest man.” “All living 
things are indebted to Thy goodness.”?! 

Professor Douglas says of a passage in the Shu-King where 
the worship of Shang-Ti is referred to, “It is to this Supreme 
Being that all the highest forms of adoration have been offered 
in all ages. By His decree kings were made and rulers executed 
judgment. In His hands were the issues of life and death.”? 
Shang-Ti was, in fact, even in spite of later corruptions, recog- 
nised as Supreme, as One to whom appeal could be made in 
desperate peril or calamity. 

With these monotheistic elements, had Confucius shown as 
much spiritual insight as Zoroaster, instead of devoting his teach- 
ing to ethical questions, while acquiescing in the lower forms 
of worship already prevalent, and practically disregarding the 
worship of Shang-Ti, he might have brought China to a high 
stage of religious development. But he, like Buddha, refused to 
discuss supernatural questions, and would hardly admit that 
Shang-Ti was a personal being. On the other hand, his con- 
temporary Lao-Tsze, while his nature was more spiritual, was 
too mystical in his doctrine to convince the common minds of 
the truth he had arrived at. Neither he nor Confucius had the 
strength to proclaim aloud, “There is no other god than Shang- 
Ti.” Lao-Tsze taught that above and before all things there was 
the unnameable Zao. It was before all spirits and all creatures. 
Through it all things pass into being, and by fixing their atten- 
tion and affection upon it men became perfect. Lao-Tsze him- 
self said that Tao “appears to have been before God,” and to be 
the origin of all things, including even God.* But though such 


1 Legge, Religions of China, p. 30. 2 Confucianism and Taoism, p. 12. 
$ Variously explained as Wisdom, the Way, or the ultimate Source of all 
things. 4 Tao-te-King, iv. 
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statements appear on the one hand to suggest impersonality, on 
the other hand the watchfulness, the providential power, ascribed 
to Tao show that Lao-Tsze may, in his idea of the Tao, have 
been striving to uphold the dignity of the High and Holy One 
who inhabiteth eternity, and whom he saw being degraded by 
his contemporaries. 

But his conception of an unnameable unity pervading all 
things is rather a philosophical speculation than a religious 
doctrine. And unfortunately his Tao is too impersonal ever 
to attract the multitude as a Divine Being and Friend. Hence 
Taoists sought a more personal divinity even when they became 
polytheists. They know of Yuh-hwang Shangti, “the Precious 
Imperial God,” ruling the physical universe, and evidently the 
shadow of the Confucian Shang-Ti. ; 

Monotheism, or the monotheistic tendency, is thus acknow- 
ledged by the multitude, but as a practical doctrine it has little 
effect upon them. It is relegated to the emperor in his worship, 
and thus the God who is not far off from any one of us has 
been, by the force of circumstances, made afar off from the 
people, and is only approached at stated times even by the 
emperor. Yet it is freely acknowledged that Shang-Ti is a 
moral governor. When calamities befall the State it is believed 
that he wishes to call men to repentance. He blesses the 
humble, and the proud are degraded by his power. But for 
all practical purposes ancestral spirits and the spirits inferior 
to Shang-Ti are the real gods of the people. Thus the Supreme 
Being recognised in the Sacred Books as ruling all things, as 
guiding the affairs of men, as wishing them to live in accordance 
with the dictates of conscience, is hidden away by the retrograde 
developments of popular religion. And the prophets of China 
have been too prosaic or too mystical to clear away the excres- 
cences and to reassert the unity of God.! 


Scandinavian religion consisted chiefly of a dramatisation of 
the powers of nature, together with a kind of dualism which lent 


1 For Chinese religion, see the works quoted and Dr, Legge’s edition of the 
Classics. 
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an element of moral earnestness to this faith. Connected in 
origin with the religions of the other Aryan races, yet its gods 
are less numerous and not always parallel to theirs. These gods 
have, however, a definite personality, and have allotted to them 
exactly those spheres and elements which weighed most with the 
Scandinavian imagination. In the earliest times Odin, Thor, and 
Loki were the chief gods, but the last gradually became their 
enemy and sided with the giants, powers of violence and terror, 
against whom the gods waged perpetual war. 

Among the gods Odin became invested with a monarchical 
supremacy, and as supreme divinity was universally honoured 
among the Teutonic nations. As Grimm says, “ He is the all- 
pervading creative and formative power, who bestows shape and 
beauty on men and things.” All gifts and blessings were 
ascribed to him. He was regarded as high among the gods, 
monarch of the world, and ruler of the souls of men. Hence 
he received the beautiful name of the All-Father, whose children 
men were, and to whom they fared home (as they said) at death. 
“ He liveth for ever, he governeth all things great and small.... 
He hath made man, and given him a soul which shall never 
perish.”* So speaks the Edda, and it is characteristic of the 
lofty position assigned to Odin that he is depicted sitting in 
heaven on his throne watching all that passes in the world. And 
though the other gods had definite personalities, they were 
strictly subject to Odin, whose position was thus equivalent to 
that of the Greek Zeus. Had a philosophic class existed among 
the sturdy Norsemen they would soon have described Odin as 
the one and only God. 

But though Odin was the All-Father, the mightiest of the 
gods, mythology told of his beginning in time, and pointed 
mysteriously to one far greater than he, to whom he must yet 
give place. Before giants or gods came into existence, a being 
called Surtur dwelt in the kingdom of Muspelheim, through 
whose power the progenitor of giants and gods was made. 
Once more he appears at the Twilight of the Gods, fighting 
against them with flame and fire, and after the gods are slain, 

1 Teut. Myth., i. 133. 2 Prose Edda, cap. i. 
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burning up the universe in one vast conflagration. Then follows 
a new heaven and earth. ‘The old Universe with its gods is 
sunk ; there is to be a new Heaven and a new earth; a higher 
supreme God, and Justice to reign among men.”! A supreme 
Judge, higher than Odin, higher than the mystic Surtur, is to 
be revealed. He is unnamed, but with his reign all struggle will 
cease ; he will guide all things, and ordain eternal laws.2 Thus 
for the ordinary religious life Odin seemed sufficient. But even 
his reign was bounded, and men sought for a god without limita- 
tions, and against whom none could rise or rebel. Only he 
could judge the dead, and only he could reign over the new 
and restored universe when all evil had been purged away. 


Early Aryan religion had recognised some difference between 
the gods of light and the spirits of darkness, but only in Persia 
did this dualism assume a definite and lasting shape, in its 
doctrine of the good Ormazd and the wicked Ahriman and their 
opposing hosts. But though the former was thwarted at every 
turn by the latter, he was worshipped as the highest god and 
creator, to whom even Ahriman would finally bow. Ormazd has 
universal knowledge, Ahriman’s knowledge is confined to his 
own sphere of darkness. Ormazd was, in fact,a god of right- 
eousness and a supreme moral governor, who helped men when- 
ever they fought for him against evil. But since Mazdeism was 
based on an earlier nature worship not even Zoroaster’s teaching 
could hinder some of the former deities from being worshipped, 
though always in strict subordination to Ormazd. With him 
stood six sacred immortals, the Amesha-Spentas, personifications 
of abstractions such as purity, but with a certain concrete 
sensuous aspect. The group of Yazatas or spirits were the gods 
of earlier days, while the Fravashis were, first, the glorified spirits 
of men, who, in later days, were exalted to the rank of the pre- 
existing spirits of all living things, as well as their guardian angels. 

These various beings formed the heavenly host of Ormazd and 
shared his rule. Yet he was made as supreme as possible, and 
was set far above them all. The very highest titles of divinity 


1 Carlyle, Heroes and Hero-worship, p. 36. 2 Elder Edda. 
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were given to him in the Avesta ; he creates the universe, rewards 
the righteous, and punishes the evil. Indeed, in such passages 
as speak of his power, if we substituted the name Jehovah for 
that of Ormazd, they might well pass for the words of some 
Hebrew prophet. Zoroaster taught monotheism in religion ; it 
was only as a philosophic solution to the problem of the evil 
in the universe that he was a dualist. In time this dualism 
became a religious doctrine, but it was clearly grasped that 
Ahbriman’s reign was not for ever; it had a beginning, it also 
would have an end. In later times, however, men became dis- 
satisfied with this present limitation of Ormazd’s reign, and 
sought for a mightier God, who, like the mysterious divinity of 
Scandinavia, would be absolute and unquestioned. This con- 
ception first appears in the time of the Sassanide, and is fully 
expounded in the Bundahesh, a work originating in the third 
century A.D., but comprising earlier material. It taught that 
there had existed from all eternity a Being called Zerana-Akerana, 
All-embracing or Infinite Time. From him came forth Ormazd 
and Ahriman, but while the former remained obedient, the latter 
rebelled against him. Hence arose their opposing kingdoms. 
But Zerana-Akerana remained an unknown God. If he was 
alone supreme, he delegated all the work of creation and moral 
supremacy to Ormazd, and wrought the final extinction of evil 
through his means.! 

In these striking ways did the theology of Persia try to express 
the nature of the Divine Essence, and to co-ordinate it with the 
facts of life and the instincts of the soul. But it scarcely attained 
the sublime monotheism of Israel, because it was hampered by 
its dualism and its incipient polytheism. And because it missed 
an absolute monotheism it fell before Islam, a religion which 
is perfectly monotheistic, and before whose myriad worshippers 
its surviving followers are but as a drop in the ocean. 


Such are the results of the endeavours of heathenism to attain 
an ampler ether, a diviner air, and to pierce beyond the shadows 


1 See Darmesteter, S. B. £., vols. iv., xxiii., xxxi. ; Pahlavi Texts in the 
same series; and Haug, Zssays on the Parsis. 
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of divinity to Him who is alone Divine. The spiritual doctrine 
of God’s unity has been the forlorn hope of every religion, 
inspiring men’s noblest efforts whenever it prevailed. Yet be- 
cause polytheism existed everywhere around it, it never attained 
the stern grandeur of the Jewish doctrine of God. There were 
gods as well as God who claimed the homage of men. Can we 
imagine a Jew, nurtured on the books of the law, his soul fired 
with the sublime words of the prophets, his heart moved to a 
sense of human unworthiness in the sight of Jehovah, submitting 
for a moment to such a doctrine? Or to take the case of Hindu 
religion in its desire to believe in the Divine unity. Hebrew and 
Hindu alike believed that there was but one God. But Hindu 
thought, fatal in its inexorable logic, proceeds constantly to 
assert that in the One all finite existences are summed up. They 
are mere sparks of His glory; the self in man and the Self in 
God are one and the same. Hebrew thought stops short here. 
It believes certainly that we live and move and have our being 
in God, yet we are not His Essence. We are not each a mist 
rising from the vast unruffled sea of universal Deity, rising only 
to be dissipated again and to vanish away. We have a separate 
personal being, though we owe it to the will of God. 

These are vital differences, which are only emphasised by 
Christianity. They explain the sense of relief with which we 
pass from the best utterances of paganism concerning God to 
the words of psalmists, prophets, evangelists, and apostles. One 
and all express a truth but little regarded in paganism, the truth 
that God is Holy, that He is Love. Yet let us be just to 
paganism. If it could not grasp all the truth about God, it 
gained many a peak from which the heavenward path was seen 
to stretch far and clear into the infinite distance. We see the 
things which paganism desired to see, because they have been 
made known to us by the Eternal Son of God. And if (altering 
Keats’s lines) we may say of it as compared with our holy faith, 

“ One avenue was shaded from thine eyes, 
Through which we wandered to eternal truth,” 
yet we should not be “blind through sheer supremacy ” to what it 
saw in clear dream and solemn vision of the things of God. 


CHAPTER IV 


ae Ea 2 


“It is impossible to study any single system of worship throughout the world, 
without being struck with the peculiar persistence of the triple number in 
regard to Divinity.” —WESTCOTT, Symbolism of Numbers. 


M R. GLADSTONE, in several of his writings, has defended 
the opinion that the doctrine of the Holy Trinity was part 
of the original revelation of God to man, which, while it remained 
in shadowy form in the Old Testament, was elsewhere corrupted 
into polytheism.! Yet even in the pagan mythologies some 
suggestion of the ancient truth remained. Speaking of the 
trident, the symbol of Poseidon, he says: “‘It appears evidently 
to point to some tradition of a Trinity, such as still may be 
found in various forms of Eastern religion, other than the 
Hebrew. It may have proceeded, among the Phcenicians, from 
the common source of an older tradition; and this seems more 
probable than its direct derivation from the Hebrews, with whom, 
however, we know that the Phcenicians had intercourse.” ? 

Such an opinion has been held by many theologians of repute, 
but it presents certain difficulties. Even in the Old Testament 
the intimations of a Trinity are vague, though there was a growing 
sense of a plurality of Persons in the Godhead, which comes to a 
head in Jewish writers outside the Canon, and meets with a 
similar tendency arising at the same time in Greek speculation. 
If this doctrine had been revealed as we know it, could it ever 
have been so lost and forgotten, as even the Jewish conception of 


1 See his Address to the Univ, of Edin., 1865; Homer and the Homeric 
Age; and Juventus Mundt, 2 Juventus Mundi, p. 250. 
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God proves it to have been? Even the suggestions of a Threefold 
Divinity to be found in pagan religions and philosophical specula- 
tion, hardly give us the right to claim for it a place in the original 
revelation of God to man. Should we not rather say that these 
were the incomplete yet suggestive products of the universal 
religious consciousness to which God never fails to speak, and to 
reveal the truth, if only in part? If it was the task of Judaism to 
guard the doctrine of the Divine unity, may it not have been the 
work of heathenism, by its polytheistic faiths, to prepare mankind 
for the belief in a diversity of Persons within that unity? For, 
as this book tries to show, ‘‘a truth revealed by God is never a 
truth out of relation with previous thought.”! Humanity through 
the ages had the sense of moving about in worlds not realised, and 
felt in itself 


‘* High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised.” 


As Schlegel says of pagan hints of a threefold principle: “‘It is the 
universal form of being given by the First Cause to all His works— 
the seal of the Deity, if we may so speak, stamped on all the 
thoughts of the mind and all the forms of nature.”? 

Such anticipations of Trinitarian doctrine will occupy our 
attention in this chapter. But it should be observed at the 
outset that in most cases the Triads of heathenism are not three 
personalities with one substance. They are often the mere result 
of an accidental grouping, which has then received a theological 
meaning or symbolism, or, as in the Sabellian doctrine, they are 
emanations or appearances of one Supreme Deity. Or where 
there was a Divinity, who was neither male nor female, it was a 
possible assumption that this god had two natures, male and 
female, and might appear now with both, and again with one or 
the other. Or the chief male god had a female counterpart, a 
colourless reflection of himself, while, if they had a son, the group 
of three was complete. 

In the Babylonian religion we find several trinities. Thus 
there is the triad of the god Merodach, his consort Zarpanitu, and 


1 Lux Mundi, p. 90. 2 Hist, of Lit., p. 146. 
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their son Nebo, the revealer of his father’s will. These divinities 
were at first separate, with a worship of their own, but gradually 
they were drawn together, and formed a kind of family triad, 
which was worshipped in the city of Babylon! The older 
Accadian worship had many triads of male deities, and it is 
possible that the conquering Semitic people adopted similar 
views concerning the Divine nature from the Accadians. Thus 
the Accadian triad of the highest deities—Ana, or heaven regarded 
as a divine being ; Mulge, the lord of Hades; and Ea, the god of 
the atmosphere—gave place to a Babylonian trinity, which 
gradually assumed great importance. This later triad consisted 
of Anu, the highest god, Bel, and Ea. Anu was the god of the 
city of Erech, whilst Bel and Ea had been worshipped generally 
throughout the land. Now they were united into a triad, and to 
this a certain colouring was given, corresponding to the Greek 
division of the universe among three supreme gods. Anu repre- 
sented the vast expanse of heaven, behind which he ruled in 
ineffable majesty; to the elder Bel was given the sovereignty of 
the lower world, as Mulge had reigned there as lord of the ghost- 
world, an Accadian Hades or Pluto; while to Ea was assigned 
the ocean, because tradition assigned his origin to that element. 
Corresponding to this supreme triad a lower group of three is 
found, consisting, in Accadian times, of the moon-god Uruki, the 
sun-god Ud, and the wind-god Im, and, in Semitic days, of Sin, 
the moon-god, Samas, the sun-god, and Istar, the evening star, or, 
in some cases, Raman, god of the air. This latter triad, says 
Professor Sayce, ‘‘never attracted the Babylonian mind.”? Yet 
on a tablet dating from about goo B.c., and representing the 
worship of the sun-god, are found the symbols of the new-moon, 
the sun, and the evening star. Another tablet contains the 
following prayer: ‘‘ May Samas and Istar, the bright offspring of 
his heart, to Sin, the father who begat them, speak of blessing.”® 
The division of the temples into terraces, often three in number, 
corresponded to the second triad of the gods, or to the three 
worlds. But, at present, the real meaning of these Chaldean 

1 Sayce, Hzbbert Lectures, p. 110.  * Of. cit.,p.193. 3 Lbid., p. 165. 

* Tiele, Outlines, p. 67; De la Saussaye, Sczence of Rel., p. 485. 
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triads is obscure, and it is uncertain whether any recondite or 
symbolic meaning was ascribed to them. 

This appears with more certainty in the Egyptian triads of a 
father, a mother, and a son. The father renews himself in the 
son, as Osiris did in Horus, the son being simply the father alive 
once more, as appears in the formula, “husband of his mother.” 
The gods are called uteru, they who renew themselves, and the 
symbolism suggested is that of the victory of life over death.1 
The symbolism appears prominently in the threefold group of 
Osiris, Horus, and Isis, worshipped, says Plutarch, under the 
form of a triangle, since everything perfect was believed in Egypt 
to have three parts, and hence their good divinity made himself 
threefold. Amalgamation of myths, as well as the syncretic 
tendency of the Egyptian mind, accounts, doubtless, for these 
triads, but they suggested or illustrated to the more thoughtful a 
profound sense of a difference of persons in the godhead. The 
group of three gods, father, mother, and son, represented, ac- 
cording to Brugsch, ‘‘ the unity of the begetting with the generating 
power, and with the generated.” They are co-eternal, since in 
the myth, Isis, Horus, and Osiris are born together. This striving 
after an understanding of the Divine nature gave rise to what 
De Rougé calls ‘‘a mystery which does honour to the theological 
intellect of the Egyptian,” viz. the conception of the Supreme 
God in two aspects, as Father and Son, self-existent, because he 
eternally begets himself. He is “the One of One,” a phrase 
occurring in many hymns. So, in the Book of the Dead, Ra is 
called ‘‘the soul of Osiris,” and Osiris ‘the soul of Ra.” There 
were also triads of another kind, e.g. that of the Nile-god Chnum, 
and the two water-goddesses, Anukit and Sakit. That worshipped 
at Thebes, consisting of Amon, Mat, and Chonsu, is of interest, 
because Amon gradually tended to absorb the qualities of all the 
gods, while Mat, “the mother,” was a compound of all the 
Egyptian mother-goddesses.? Sometimes the number three was 
multiplied by itself, producing enneads of divine beings. But in 
face of the number of triads, it is difficult to fix upon any one 
conception ; it is only that they expressed some idea of Deity 

1 Tiele, of. ctt., p. 48. 2 Tiele, of. cét., p. 55. 
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current in Egypt. To the philosophic thinker the triad was an 
outward symbol of some profound diversity in the Divine nature ; 
to the mass of the people it signified that over all the gods a 
certain three towered pre-eminent.! 

In some respects this is also true of the triads of Greek 
mythology. In the J//ad the universe is partitioned by lot 
among the three brethren—Zeus, Hades, and Poseidon. Thus 
the latter says, “‘I, in the first place, was allotted to inhabit 
for ever the hoary sea, and Hades next obtained the pitchy 
darkness, but Zeus had given to him the wide heaven in the 
air and clouds. Nevertheless, the earth is still common to all, 
and the lofty Olympus.”? Hades is actually called the Zeus 
of the under-world, ‘‘so Poseidon may be the Zeus of the sea 
and the sea regions.” Some later Greek writers conceived an 
identity of nature between Zeus and Hades, and Zeus and 
Poseidon. Cudworth, referring to a passage of Pausanias on 
this point, in which he is expounding the meaning of a statue 
of Zeus with three eyes, explains it as follows: “Now that 
this statue of Jupiter was made to have three eyes, one may 
guess this to have been the reason ; because, first, the common 
speech of all men makes Jupiter to reign in the heaven. Again, 
he that is said to rule under the earth, is in a certain verse 
of Homer, called Zeus or Jupiter too, namely, the infernal or 
subterranean Jupiter. . . . And lastly, A‘schylus, the son of 
Euphorion, calls that God, who is the king of the sea also, 
Jupiter. Wherefore this statuary made Jupiter with three eyes, 
to signify that it is one and the same God which ruleth in 
those three several parts of the world—the heaven, the sea, 
and the earth.” Cudworth concludes that Pausanias and others 
recognised in Zeus, Hades, and Poseidon nothing but three 
names of one and the same universal God. 

A closer correspondence to the Christian view is seen in 
the explanation given by more mystic thinkers to the division 
of the Roman Capitoline temple between Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Juno. In three great shrines were set respectively glorious 


1 See Renouf’s Zgyptian Religion. 2 Iliad, xv. 187 sg. 
3 Jntellectual System, i. 491-3. 
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statues of all these divinities. It could not be that this magni- 
ficent temple with its wonderful statues of these gods was without 
its effect in suggesting some loftier conceptions of their nature. 
And this actually did take place. Some interpreted the three 
statues as signifying that Jupiter, enthroned in heaven, was the 
Divine power; Minerva, sprung from his head, the Divine 
wisdom ; and Juno, a reduplication of Jupiter, ruling on earth.} 
Some writers, like Vossius, have even seen in the Capitoline 
triad a direct descendant of a primitive revelation of three 
hypostases in the Godhead, taking Jupiter as the fountain of 
Godhead, Minerva as the Logos, and Juno as the Divine 
Spirit. ? 

In later Greek religion Zeus, with Apollo and Athené, formed 
a kind of triad. Athené was the reason or wisdom of Zeus, 
just as Apollo was the revealer of his will, which he never 
disregarded. Even in the //ad Athené and Apollo are invoked 
with Zeus, and regarded as possessing supreme divinity. They 
are agents of his, sharing in his ineffable power, yet standing 
nearer to men as mediators. But what, perhaps, had more 
effect in familiarising the Greeks with the idea of a triad, was 
supplied by the mysteries. There there was a close connection 
between three divinities—Pluto, Demeter, and Persephone, or 
later, Iacchus, Demeter, and Persephone, whose cult had such 
a profound influence on those who were initiated to it. This 
cult had sprung from a mythical view of the processes of nature, 
the renewal of spring and the death of winter, with all the 
life and decay produced thereby. Hence these divinities corre- 
spond to the Roman triad of Ceres, Liber, and Libera. 

Monier Williams conjectures that the sacred Hindu syllable 
AUM, emblematic of the more recent Trimurti, had its origin in 
the initial letters of the names of three gods of the early Vedic 
period, Agni, Varuna, and Mitra, whose respective spheres of 
influence covered the universe.t From the earliest times the 
number three has ‘fascinated the Hindu mind, and a triple 


1 Intellectual System, p. 450, 2 De Theol. Gen., viii. 12. 
8 Tliad, viii. 540; xiii. 827; xvi. 97; Juventus Mundi, p. 277. 
4 Religtous Thought, etc., p. 10. 
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- combination of gods recurs continually. The Vedas allude to 
thirty-three gods, divided into three groups—Rudras, Vasus, and 
Adityas—who are modifications of three chief manifestations of 
the one God.! “The deities are only three,” says the index 
to the Rig-Veda, “whose places are earth, the intermediate 
region, and heaven. . . . The syllable AUM intends every deity. 
. . . Other deities belonging to the several regions are portions 
of the [three] gods, but in fact there is only one deity, the great 
Soul.”* The tendency of Vedic religion to monotheism has been 
already noticed, but it is interesting to observe that the mani- 
festations of the Supreme were believed by these early philo- 
sophers, or Hindu Sabellians, to be resolvable into three. Even 
these single manifestations had themselves a threefold form. In 
a prayer to Agni it is said— 
‘* One in thy essence, but to mortals three, 
Displaying thine eternal triple form, 


As fire on earth, as lightning in the air, 
As sun in heaven.” ? 


Hence he is called “the threefold light,” or is said to have three 
births—in the ocean, the sky, and the waters. In the same way 
the Adityas are at times grouped as three, Varuna, Mitra, and 
Aryaman being the members of this triad. The Vedic sun-god 
had also three forms—as Surya, the shining one; Pfishan, he who 
makes all things grow ; and Savitri, the life-giver. 

The same love of a triple combination appears in the Vedanta 
philosophy, which in its speculations on the one impersonal 
Spirit, Brahma or Atman, resolves it into a trinity of co-equal 
and co-external essences, viz. pure bliss (ananda), pure thought 
(cit), and pure unconscious existence (sat).® In becoming a 
personal God who can be worshipped, he is still dominated by 
these qualities, which tend to become personified as Activity, 
Goodness, and Indifference. It is these qualities which are the 
basis of the popular Trimurti of later Hinduism. For the per- 

1 Muir, Sanskrit Texts, v. i. 1. 2 Colebrooke, Essays, p. 13. 

3 Monier Williams, of. cz¢., p. 16. 4 Muir, of. cét., v. 13. 

5 In this system every soul has a threefold body, while there is a threefold 
stage of liberation from ignorance and illusion. 
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sonal Brahm& when dominated by Activity appears as Brahma 
the Creator, by Goodness as Vishnu the Preserver, by Indiffer- 
ence as Rudra-Siva the Destroyer. Another early system of 
philosophy, the Nyaya, assumes that there are three eternal and 
uncreated essences—God, Souls, and Atoms. But a closer re- 
semblance to the Vedanta trinity is found in the Upanishads when 
Brahma is said to be in himself Truth, Knowledge, and Infinity. 

A certain preparation was thus made for the later doctrine 
of the Trimurti. Already in Vedic times the Supreme Being 
is said to have three states of existence—creation, continuance, 
and destruction. This is exactly what is asserted of Brahma’s 
manifestations. He is Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, 
and Siva the Destroyer. On the other hand, the origin of the 
Trimurti must also be sought in the accommodation of Brahman- 
ism to popular religion. In Vedic times there was a god called 
Rudra, who was both fierce and beneficent, whose worship 
became popular. With the new name of Siva he was believed 
to be the third manifestation of Brahma, ruling over the final 
issues of life and death. Vishnu was also a Vedic god who, both 
in the Vedas and in the later legends of his avatars, appears as a 
friend and protector, by whom men and nature live. He, too, 
had become a favourite deity of popular worship. Vishnu and 
Siva, with Brahma, finally came to be regarded as appearances of 
the Supreme God, the One Essence beyond all its manifestations. 
In strict orthodox opinion they have only a secondary existence 
compared with Brahma, who is worshipped through each of them, 
as well as by each of these gods when he adores either of the 
others. The Trimurti is the object of Brahmanic worship ; it 
is represented in art by one body with three heads as in the 
famous caves of Elephanta, or by a triangle as in Christian 
and Egyptian symbolism; while the sacred word AUM is the 
symbol of the mystery. The Hindu poet Kalidasa says :— 

‘In these Three Persons the one God is shown, 
Each first in place, each last,—not one alone ; 


Of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, each may be 
First, Second, Third, among the Blessed Three.’ } 


1 Monier Williams, of cz#., p. 42. 
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The Trimurti appears, as an actual doctrine, in comparatively 
late times, though the ideas on which it is founded are of vastly 
earlier date. But it is really little more than a philosophical 
speculation, aided by certain developments of popular worship ; 
it is cared little for by the people, for while Vishnu and Siva 
are held by their adorers to be manifestations of the highest 
essence of Godhead, they are practically regarded as distinct 
gods—a development, however, not without theistic results. 

It is also remarkable how this tendency in Indian religion 
reappears in Buddhism, a religion in itself little occupied with 
any doctrine of God. Most Buddhist works begin with an 
invocation to Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha, viz. the three 
Holy or Precious Ones of Buddhism, the Supreme Intelligence 
personified in Gautama, his law, and his church, and forming the 
Triratna. Hence conversion to Buddhism is called “taking 
refuge with Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha.”! In 
Chinese temples nothing is more striking than the three huge 
images representing the three Holy Ones, or San Pao. These, 
however, are also interpreted as a triad of the past, present, and 
future Buddhas. But the people, ignorant of this esoteric 
doctrine, and failing to understand these abstractions, worship 
them as three gods. 

Northern Buddhism has made some further trinitarian specula- 
tions. Wisdom came to be personified as Manju-sri, that mystic 
religious insight through which the Buddha’s law was produced 
and preached. Power was also personified as Avalokitesvara, 
the upholder of all things. This personification was again sub- 
divided; the idea of power being set apart from that of pro- 
tection, and personified as Vajradhara, the bearer of the 
thunderbolt. These three “comprise the earliest trinity of 
Northern Buddhism.” ® 

But a more profound doctrine was erected upon this com- 
paratively simple view, resulting in a series of five trinities, in 
which each “person” is one of a group of three, There are 

1 Barth, Religions of India, p. 122. 


2 Legge, Religcons of China, p. 162; Curzon, Problems of the Far East, 
p. 381. 3 Beal, Buddhism in China, p. 201. 
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five stages of mystic insight called Dhyana, corresponding to 
five groups of existences in the heavenly sphere, into one of 
which those who attain any stage of insight will ultimately be 
reborn, according to the degree of knowledge attained. Now, 
according to Buddhist teaching, there have been many Buddhas 
besides Gautama, and there is a Buddha yet to come. In all 
there are five such Buddhas. But, as Plato assigned to all 
things their glorious counterparts or ‘‘ideas” in heaven, so 
besides these five human Buddhas, there are their counterparts 
in these mystic heavens, one being allotted to each of the five 
groups. These human Buddhas, again, have each their Bod- 
hisatva, or the being on his way to become a Buddha, four 
of whom, though they have actually attained Buddha-hood, still 
retain their original identity. There is thus the human Buddha, 
the Dhyani-Buddha, and the Bodhisatva, and there are five such 
groups of three. But the most important is the fourth group, of 
which Gautama, the present Buddha, is the central figure, with 
his Dhyani called Amitabha, and his Bodhisatva, Avalokitesvara. 
These are worshipped by the people of Tibet and China as actual 
gods, a fact which shows how little a philosophical religion 
suffices for the masses of humanity.! Images of these Dhyani 
trinities are to be found in many temples and monasteries, or 
painted on the walls of houses and the pages of books, or set up 
on roadsides. From this fivefold trinity a still further refinement 
of philosophic thought has been evolved in Tibet and Nepaul, in 
the form of belief in a mighty Being, all-powerful, infinite, eternal, 
and self-existent, behind the Dhyani-Buddhas, who are mere 
emanations from his essence. He is called Adi-Buddha, or the 
primordial Buddha. The Dhyani-Buddhas produced their cor- 
responding Bodhisatvas, who in turn framed material worlds. 
Our present universe is the creation of Avalokitesvara, and the 
fourth in order of time? In these speculations the student 
of early Christianity will see many suggestions of doctrines 
arrived at by gnosticism, and perhaps not uninfluenced by them. 
There is here, in fact, an ultra-trinitarianism, a doctrine of three- 


1 Beal, of. ctt., p. 201 sg. ; De la Saussaye, pp. 624, 631. 
2 Beal, of. czt., p. 209. 
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fold existence run to seed. Yet it is thus that Buddhism, starting 
from negations, has striven for an idea of God which would be 
satisfying ; for an explanation of the universe ; and for a system 
of worship which would satisfy the yearnings of the heart for 
an Infinite yet Manifold Personality.? 

Taoism has borrowed from Buddhism its trinitarian views, for 
in TAoist temples three large images are found, bearing some 
resemblance to those of Buddhist shrines. They are called the 
Three Holy Ones (San Ch’ing), or respectively the Perfect, the 
Highest, and the Greatest Holy One. They are representations 
of Lao-tsze, in a sense equivalent to the past, present, and future 
Buddha. But each is also called Shang-Ti, the term being 
borrowed from the Confucian title of the Supreme God. The 
first Holy One is then viewed as Creator, and is represented 
as a workman breaking up chaos with a hammer, while in popular 
mythology he is called ‘‘the first man, who opened up Heaven 
and Earth.” But beneath this triad of “Gods of void non- 
existence” is Yii-Hwang-Shang-Ti, who superintends human 
affairs, and is the real equivalent of Shang-Ti. Besides him, 
a vast number of gods, devoid of grace, and of the most weird 
and unattractive form, fill the Taoist pantheon and engross the 
popular mind. ‘Taoism, like all religions which formulated the 
conception of a triad out of myth or speculation, has been 
unable to escape from gods many and lords many, or to rest 
satisfied with three divinities, how much less one God in three 
Persons. It is worthy of notice, however, that certain Christian 
writers thought they saw the doctrine of the Trinity in the 
Tao-te-King. A Jesuit missionary, Montucci, thought that the 
book was written to establish this belief. This opinion, based 
upon an inaccurate translation, is as fanciful as it is credulous. 
Another writer, Amiot, thus translated a “trinitarian” passage of 
Lao-tsze’s work: “That which is as though it were visible, and 
yet cannot be seen, is called A/z (to be read 7); that which 
is audible, and yet speaks not to the ears, is called AZ, that 


1 The love of Hindu thought for triple forms is seen in the threefold Veda 
of early times, in the Tripitaka, the Buddhist threefold sacred canon, in the 
triple thread of Brahmanic initiation with its various symbolic meanings. 
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which is as though it were within one’s reach, and yet cannot be 
touched, is called Wei.” But the idea of a Trinity in Unity is 
quite foreign to Lao-tsze, whose conception of Tao is that of 
absolute and undivided unity.? 

Before proceeding to Greek speculation and Jewish belief con- 
cerning the Divine nature, it should be mentioned that in some 
of the Northern religions certain of the highest divinities were 
combined into groups of three. Before Loki acquired his 
character of a wicked god, he with Odin and Thor stood far 
above the other gods, and formed a triad with them. Later ages 
made the triad consist of Odin, Frigga, and Thor. In the 
temple of Upsala, consecrated to them, their images were repre- 
sented together like those of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva in the 
Capitoline Temple.2 The Lithuanians and Wends set beside 
their Supreme God Peroun, two other gods, Petrimpo, the sun- 
god, and Pecollos, the god of hidden solar fire in the under- 
world. And in the Finnish epic, the Ka/evada, there are three 
great heroes, Wainamoinen, Ilmarinen, and Lemmindainen, whom 
Tiele regards as ancient spirits of heaven, fire, and earth, and 
compares to the Scandinavian triad of Odin, Thor, and Loki.® 
Wherever, in truth, the parts of the universe are allotted to three 
gods of heaven, earth, and air, the triad is inevitable. Whether, 
as Dr. Brinton supposes, this arises from a necessity of human 
thought is doubtful, but it is certainly an almost universal division.® 

Both Greek philosophy and Jewish speculation formed a plat- 
form upon which the Christian doctrine of the Trinity might take 
its stand. Plato’s doctrine of ‘‘ideas” is well known, and it was 
from it that a stream of thought flowed forth and met the revela- 
tion of truth. His difficulty, and Philo’s after him, was to obtain 
some medium, personal or impersonal, to mediate between the 
lofty essence of God and the material world. In effect two 


1 Douglas, Confuctanism and Taoism, pp. 187, 275. Remusat saw in 
I, Hi, Wei, a Chinese rendering of Jehovah ! 

2 Mallet, Worthern Antiquttzes, i, 129, 130. 

3 Tiele, Outlines, pp. 27, 192. 

4 Cf. the Chinese division of spirits into heavenly, earthly, and human, 

5 Rel, of Primitive Peoples, p. 120; Myths of the New World, p. 185. 
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beings were sought; “one, God in Himself, the other, God in 
relation to men and the world.” Within the mind of God, he 
taught, were “‘ideas,” “patterns,” or thoughts of the world and 
all things in it, existing exactly as does a plan in the mind of the 
architect, the mo¢zf of an oratorio in that of the musician, or the 
subject of his picture in that of the artist. Things have an 
actualised existence only in so far as they participate in these 
ideas, without which they could not be. Hence the thought 
of the Divine artificer is not only passive ; in some sense it goes 
forth to act. Over against the world of phenomena was thus 
placed the world of ideas, which were simply the thought of the 
Divine mind. But this thought has not a personal existence ; it 
is simply an attribute of the Divine Being, on its way, however, 
to be personified. Yet in the Republic Plato speaks of the idea 
of good as coexisting with God, while in the Zimcus his theory 
includes the Creator or Demiurge, the World-spirit, and the Ideas 
which seem actually to be eternal and independent. But Plato’s 
scheme is vague and elusive. It remained for later writers to 
found upon these suggestions of his a more connected scheme 
of Trinitarian doctrine. 

Here the Stoic philosophy was partly in agreement with Plato, 
partly in opposition. It was pantheistic; to the Stoic God was 
immanent in the world as its soul, a force acting with intelligence 
within it. Hence it is called the Logos, and this Logos manifests 
itself in numberless “logoi spermatikoi,” the germinating causes 
of things, unfolding, moulding, or creating them. These logoi 
have more of the active principle in them than Plato’s ideas, yet 
they were sufficiently alike to become identified in course of 
time. This identification was completed by the Hellenic Jew 
Philo, but his theory was also influenced by the course of Jewish 
thought, at which we must glance. 

Every reader of that ‘‘delicious book” of Proverbs, as Matthew 
Arnold called it, knows how beautifully the Divine wisdom is 
personified in its pages. Wisdom is with God in the work of 
creation; in wisdom He delights, and ¢astes an infinite joy ; 
wisdom was possessed by Him in the beginning of His way. So 
in the book of /od it is asked, Where shall wisdom be found? 
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And the answer is that God alone understandeth it or knoweth 
the place thereof. Wisdom is “that Eternal Thought in which 
the Divine Architect ever beheld His future plan.” All this 
suggests a growing knowledge of the Divine Nature in that 
people to whom was unfolded the sublime doctrine of the Divine 
Unity. When we pass to the Apocrypha we find that we have 
advanced a stage farther in the process of personification. In 
the book of Wisdom there is a more objective treatment of that 
attribute of God. It becomes a real person mediating between 
the world and God, the medium of His creative and providential 
work. Being but one, she can do all things, . . . and in all ages 
entering into holy souls, she maketh them friends of God and 
prophets, . . . Wisdom reacheth from one end to another mightily, 
and sweetly doth she order all things. If certain psalms may be 
called Messianic, so these passages of later Jewish literature may 
well be styled prophecies of Him who was to be revealed as the 
Word and Wisdom of the Father. 

Corresponding to this conception of Wisdom there is a further 
doctrine of the Word of God in the Rabbinical writings. In the 
Old Testament we are already familiar with the idea of God’s 
creating by a word. ‘He spake and it was done.” “By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made.” In the Targums 
this word (memra, debura) is referred to as if it were almost 
a separate personification of an attribute of God. In certain 
cases, where the Scriptures speak of Jehovah as acting in this 
way or that, these Jewish scholiasts and commentators speak 
rather of His Word as the instrument by which He acts. Thus 
the Memra tends to become a separate Person or Hypostasis, 
just as Wisdom does in the Sapiental writings. 

Thus Greek philosophers and Jewish theologians had both 
arrived at a species of doctrine which hinted at diversity of 
Persons in the Divine Unity. As Origen finely says, the heathen 
Platonists knew by the light of nature of the Father and the Son, 
but the belief in the Holy Spirit was the distinctive mark of 
Christianity.2 It remained for Philo, Jewish by birth and tradi- 

1 Wisdom, vii. 27 3 viii. 1. 
2 Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 171. 
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tion, Greek by training and sentiment, to combine these scattered 
fragments into a speculative doctrine which should be fruitful 
when the revealed truth was made known to Jew and Greek 
alike. The Platonic ideas, the Stoic logoi or logos, the Hebrew 
Wisdom and Word, and all the various shades of meaning 
suggested by these conceptions, were gathered into one by Philo 
in his profound yet elusive doctrine of the Logos. He, too, felt 
the difficulty, which hampered Greek thought, of bringing the 
Eternal and Perfect God into contact with pre-existent and sense- 
less matter. Yet creation was the work of God. To reconcile 
these antitheses he produces his doctrine of the Logos. If 
Philo does not actually make the Logos a complete and separate 
Personality, he takes all but the last step. With him the Logos 
is Creator, the image of God, the First-born Son of God, even 
a second God, who orders all things and reveals the will of the 
Most High. But in all things He is dependent upon God, His 
instrument and helper. Thus, if Philo exhausts language in de- 
scribing the Logos and His acts, it is still plain that he will not 
make Him the co-equal of God. And as has been truly said of 
the alleged borrowing of S. John’s doctrine of the Logos from 
Philo: “The evangelist has his foot on a fact which he seeks to 
interpret, Philo moves throughout in the region of speculation. 
An incarnation would conflict with the first principles of his 
philosophy.”! Yet even as a speculation reflecting light ‘from 
countless facets,” like the speculative and mythical triads of 
paganism, it was in a real sense helpful when the time came for 
the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity to be preached. ‘Philo is the 
last Messianic prophet of Israel, the Alexandrian John the 
Baptist, who stretches out a hand to John the Evangelist.”? 
The Jewish hope of the Messiah and the intellectual dreams of 
the Hellenic world met at last in Him who is the Word of God, 
the second Person in the Eternal Trinity. ® 

It remains to consider how the Neo-Platonists produced a 


1 Orr, Christian View of God and the World, p. 511. 

2 Pfleiderer, Phz2. of Rel., iii. 176. 

3 On the whole subject, see Drummond’s Phz/o-Judaus (2 vols., 1888) and 
Mangey’s edition of Philo’s works. 
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Trinitarian doctrine with which they attempted to oppose the 
Catholic Faith, and also to revive the dying paganism. 

Plato had supplied open hints of various hypostases in the 
Divine unity. Philo also had drawn a distinction between the 
Logos as the pure thought of God, including all ideas in itself, 
and the Logos as realising itself in the world of phenomena. 
This naturally led on in later thinkers, of whom Numenius seems 
to be the first, to a doctrine of three hypostases in the Divine 
essence. Like many another philosopher he claims to be opening 
forgotten fountains of wisdom, and asserts that he is reminding 
the world of a Trinitarian doctrine long forgotten. Numenius 
postulates a supreme Mind, the absolute God, who, in His un- 
changing essence, is far removed from interference with creation. 
Hence there springs from Him a Creative Power which, in 
creating, divides its essence. One part rules over all things as 
Providence; the other part acts as a third Divinity or world- 
spirit. Hence Proclus says of this Triad that in it the world 
was the third God. 

The Neo-Platonic doctrine as expounded by Plotinus and his 
successors is of a somewhat different form, yet still suggesting 
three hypostases. First there is God as the One, second God as 
Intelligence or Thought, third God as Soul, originating life and 
motion. Probably the course of reasoning which led up to this 
Divine formula may have resulted from the manifold play of 
forces, the flux and movement of things, in the universe. These 
plainly suggested some guiding soul directing them from within. 
Then this active soul was thought to be complex; it was intelli- 
gence because it guided, as well as soul. Finally, since thought 
or intelligence suggests a thinker, we arrive at the Supreme and 
undivided Being. The knowledge of this “first God” could 
only be attained by ecstasy. Plotinus often tried to raise his 
mind up to this God who has neither form nor idea, and actually 
succeeded in realising his purpose in the mystic trance. But 
there was a grave defect in this philosophic theory. Though the 
three hypostases were distinct, they were only emanations one 


1 Eusebius, Prep, Evan., xi.; Cudworth, i. 546; Proclus, Comm. on 
Timeus, ii. 93. 
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from the other. The One produced Intelligence, and Intelli- 
gence produced the Soul, which in turn created the visible 
world. It is thus a pantheistic Tri-unity in which Neo-Platonism 
ends. As Emile Saisset observes, ‘In the Alexandrian doctrine 
the degrees of Divine existence, in place of forming a circle, 
spread out in a line which is prolonged to infinity. . . . There 
results a system where fatality presides, and whence are exiled 
personality and liberty ; where God, broken up into a series of 
degrees, is almost confounded, by the loss of His unity, with all 
other degrees of existence”? 


These various hints of a triad in the Divine existence show 
that man cannot rest satisfied with a sterile monotheism. He 
will either fall back upon polytheism, or else formulate some kind 
of Trinitarian doctrine. But the latter, when not stamped with 
the authority of revelation, will never become a tenet held with 
the force of passionate conviction by the multitude of believers. 
It will inevitably draw to itself beliefs in powers and spirits of a 
lower kind. Nor where it is held as a philosophic speculation 
will it attain any greater consistency. Each new leader of 
thought will refine further upon the speculations of his prede- 
cessors until a variety of Trinitarian opinions will float like 
wreaths of mist in the philosophic atmosphere of the time. 
None of those religions and philosophies in which some form 
of a Trinity is found were able to set their face like a flint against 
the fascinations of polytheism. This is the strength and excel- 
lence of the Christian doctrine. No one who believes intelli- 
gently in that doctrine, or has subscribed ex animo to the 
statement of it in the Athanasian Creed, can ever become a 
polytheist even in thought. It may be a mystery to the reason, 
but it is seen clearly to be one which is essential to the true life 
of mankind. But the moment any departure is made from that 
doctrine, or any attempt is made to lower the dignity and glory 
of the Three Persons (as was done by the Arians), polytheism is 
the result. It is thus absolutely true to say that the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity has been for eighteen centuries “the safeguard 


1 Essais sur la Philosophie et la Religion, 
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of a pure monotheism against everything which menaces the life 
of religion.”! 

But notwithstanding their looseness and lack of authority, 
these trinitarian dreams of paganism and philosophy are interest- 
ing as the efforts of men to attain to a satisfying belief as to the 
Divine Nature, while they may be taken as glimpses of truth 
vouchsafed to those who were groping after the Light. The 
Christian doctrine of the Holy Trinity is the fulfilment of these 
dreams and speculations and myths. Claiming as it does that 
there is but One God who exists in Three Personalities, of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, it is opposed to such a doctrine 
as that of the Trimurti, in which the three gods are mere mani- 
festations of a greater god behind them. It is opposed also to 
the Neo-Platonist doctrine of the emanation of one God from 
another. It is opposed to a mere grouping of divinities into a 
polytheistic triad, as in Babylonia, Egypt, and Scandinavia. Yet 
those who believe in the Divine education of humanity will not 
find in this opposition any harshness, but rather the gradual 
coming of the light of truth to satisfy the speculations and 
desires of men, who in so many ways have thirsted in their souls 
for the living God. 

1 Lux Mundi, p. 90. 


CHAPTER V 
CREATION 


‘*Everywhere in nature we are carried back to God.” 
THEODORE PARKER. 


N the Christian view the universe is one vast and complex 

whole, no part of which is empty of the Divine presence and 
upholding power, nor could be without ceasing to exist. The 
origin of the universe and the power of growth are eagerly 
sought for by science, but Christianity stands upon the founda- 
tion truth that God created heaven and earth, and that ‘“ without 
Him was not anything made that was made.” The Christian 
view does not identify God with the universe as pantheism does. 
Yet it holds that though God transcends the universe because in 
its vast magnificence it is still His creature, He is present in it all 
by His sustaining power. That is the only possible theistic 
doctrine, combining both pantheism, which confuses the universe 
with God, and deism, which separates Him from the universe. 
As to the method of creation, the Christian religion is not in 
haste to give an answer. That is the quest of science; for her 
there is the certainty of faith in God, who in the beginning 
created the heaven and the earth. 

Since man has always believed in powers higher than himself, 
and has always been capable of receiving inspiration from above, 
and since he has always been given to speculation, he has not 
remained without asking whether the world came from these 
powers, nor without the certainty that it had. Traces of the 
primitive belief that all had come from the One God continued 
to guide his thoughts and his mythic fancies. In most cases the 
lower races have always connected their universe with their 
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divinities, remotely, it is true, and often grotesquely. Their 
views often remain as shadowy myths among higher races, but 
more intelligent doctrines begin to prevail. Yet even here the 
Jewish and Christian doctrine, when placed beside them, com- 
mends itself by its dignified simplicity. 

As there is no race of men which is atheistic, so there is none 
which denies some Divine origin to all things. Our task in this 
chapter will be to follow up the myths, the thoughts, and the 
beliefs of paganism on the subject of creation. 

Primitive races are mostly content with cosmogonic myths as 
explanations of the origin of the world and of mankind. The con- 
viction that these are connected with the Divine power struggles 
painfully to the surface through a flood of weird fancies, which, 
however, on being subjected to analysis, yield a certain amount 
of order. These myths may be classified under different heads, 
of which the following are most important :— 

1. The earth exists already, but is fashioned and shaped by 
some Divinity. 

2. The earth is fished up out of the water by a Divine Being, 
often in animal form, and then peopled. 

3. The earth is made out of the fragments of some gigantic 
being. 

4. The earth has developed out of some primal egg, which 
either was produced by or produces a Divinity. 

It will suffice to give a few examples of these myths. 

1. In general the Divinity is not so much thought of as a 
Creator, but as one moulding and forming material ready to his 
hand. The analogy of human making or “creating” helped the 
primitive thinker as he pondered the “how” of the universe. 
He saw how a man made vessels out of clay, a canoe out of a 
tree-trunk, and he assumed that this had been the method of the 
Creator. The Mandans of North America tell how the Great 
Spirit made two figures out of clay, and having dried them 
breathed on them till they lived. Similar notions exist every- 
where, from the myths of Tahiti to those of the Semitic races. 
Corresponding to it are myths relating how man came up from a 


1 Lenormant, Les Origines de Histoire, i. 40. 
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dark under-world to the earth, or from a bed of reeds. An 
Australian myth resembles in some features the Demiurgic theory 
of the Platonists. The god Pund-jel is said by the Boonorong 
to have gone over the whole earth, cutting it with his knife in 
many places, and so forming creeks, rivers, mountains, and 
valleys. Elsewhere Pund-jel is believed to have made men 
out of clay in the Mandan manner, and to have blown his 
breath into bodies till, like Pygmalion’s statue, they stirred. 
Finally he gave them the gift of speech.! The Maoris relate 
that Tiki made men out of clay and ditch-water, giving them his 
own form and name, or, as others say, out of clay mixed with 
his blood.?, A North Californian tribe believe that the Great 
Spirit made a hole in the sky and stepped down to the earth. 
Placing his finger in the soil here and there, trees sprang up ; 
animals and fish were made from various parts of a stick; fishes 
were formed from the leaves of the trees.2 Some Egyptian 
myths told how man was generated in the mud left bare by the 
retreating waters of the Nile, under the life-giving rays of the 
sun. Hence with many tribes the name of the Creator means 
simply ‘‘cutter-out,” “moulder,” “builder,” or “ forger.”> This 
conception of the Divinity as former appears in the Platonic 
doctrine of the Ideas which work on chaotic matter and produce 
the orderly cosmos. It was also that which the early Church 
had to combat in the gnostic heresies which asserted that eternal 
matter was fashioned into a world by a Demiurge, who was 
either the servant of the Supreme God or His enemy. 

2. The second class of myths is found in great profusion in 
North America. Among the Athapaxans a myth is told of a 
mighty raven, the ancestor of the tribe, who at a certain time 
flew down to the sea, whereupon the earth rose out of it at his 
bidding, along with all the animals which now inhabit it. Yehl, 
the Creator of Thlinkeet myth, is at times a raven. At first all 
things were chaotic, but Yehl with his wings beat back chaos 


1 Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, i. 423. 2 Tbid., i. 426. 

3 Bancroft, Native Races, iii. 91. + Lenormant, i. 39. 
> Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 123. 

6 Brinton, AZyths, etc., p. 229. 
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along with the waters which engulfed the earth. Then he 
formed men and animals, and after many heroic deeds stole the 
sun, moon, and stars from an old chief, who kept them in a 
box.1 In the details of this myth religion and fancy are 
strangely blended, yet it shows us how, in time, the higher 
and lower beliefs and fancies of men are wedded and live 
together as myths. 

The Hurons tell of a woman called Ataentsic, who was 
banished from heaven. ‘The great turtle who lives in the waters 
caught her on his back, and consulted with the other aquatic 
animals how to provide a home forher. A musk-rat solved the 
problem by drawing up some mud out of the water and fashion- 
ing the earth with it. Here Ataentsic lived and gave birth to 
twins, one of whom, after a dualistic struggle with his brother, 
became the father of mankind. Trees and plants sprang from 
Ataentsic’s body after her death.2 A more decidedly creative 
act is seen in Zuni mythology. The All-Father impregnated the 
great water with his own substance; a scum continued to rise 
on its surface until earth and sky were formed, with all creatures 
that live on the earth. In a Polynesian myth the god Tangaroa 
was one day fishing, when his net was weighed down by some- 
thing very heavy. On pulling it up, after much effort, there 
appeared the extremity of a world. The line breaking, the 
world was again submerged, all but a few portions which now 
form the islands of the South Seas. And in proof of this 
incident a rock is still shown at which it took place.* 

The fishing up of the earth out of water becomes at times 
a real creative act, not unlike that of the first chapter of Genesis. 
Thus in the Quiché account of creation there was at first nothing 
“but the peaceful sea and all the space of heaven” shrouded in 
darkness. The Creator with his assistants, “those that engender, 
those that give being,” were upon the water like a growing light. 
“Earth, they said, and on the instant it was formed; like a cloud 
or a fog was its beginning.” The mountains and plains, with 
trees, now became visible above the waters; next followed the 

1 Bancroft, iii. 98 sg. 2 Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ii. 181. 

3 Brinton, of. cét., p. 229. 4 Reville, of. czz., ii. 46. 
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creation of animals and of a series of imperfect men. Finally 
the ancestors of the Quiché’s were formed out of white maize, as 
well as the progenitors of other races.? 

In myths of this class the animal which produces the earth 
is a Divine Being; or he is the ancestor of the tribe, that is 
a totem-animal, and therefore a kind of deity. Again, the lack 
of definite system in these myths, the appearance in the story of 
men or animals not yet supposed to exist, arise simply from the 
habitual inconsequence and want of precision which characterises 
primitive thought. Lastly, the ocean out of which the earth 
rises is often connected with a cataclysm which had overthrown 
an earlier world. Savages can seldom conceive of creation out 
of non-existence ; they are unconscious Manichzeans and think 
of matter as eternal; and therefore they take refuge in a pis-aller 
and avoid the difficulty by myths of the rediscovery of a lost 
world. Yet, as we have seen, creative acts mingle freely with 
formative acts. Water seemed to be the great solvent and 
receiver of things, hence it became one great cataclysmic force. 
Others were fire or wind. Usually only the gods survived, some- 
times only a man who becomes henceforth the divinity and 
progenitor of the new race. Thus in the Algonkin myth, 
Michabo, the supreme god, alone escapes the flood, and he then 
reforms the earth by his power. <A Californian myth says that 
all creatures were swallowed up save a coyote, which went about 
planting feathers in the mud which turned into men. Here the 
coyote is doubtless a totem-god. 

This myth of a primal watery chaos from which the world 
arises appears in most cosmogonies, and has even coloured the 
Hebrew narrative. But the explanation of it is simply primitive 
man’s inability to conceive an absolute beginning. Hence the 
series of catastrophes through which the world passes is nothing 
but an attempt to put back the real beginning of things to a 
vague and uncertain past. 

3. Other legends tell how the world and men were formed 
out of the fragments of some vast being or of a god. The 

1 Bancroft, iii. 44 sg., quotes freely from the Popol-Vuh, the Quiché sacred 
book, which contains this creation narrative. 
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natives of Washington told how formerly none but four giants 
with their sister lived on the earth. She wanted some beaver fat, 
but as there was only one huge beaver in the world, her desire 
was only gratified with great difficulty. At last the monster was 
killed, the body was divided, and the pieces thrown in different 
directions. From them all the tribes of the land were formed.! 
But a more typical instance is found in the ancient Hindu myth 
of Purusha, Purusha was a huge, semi-divine giant, and creation 
was effected by the gods offering him up as a sacrifice. He is 
“the whole universe, whatever has been, and whatever is yet to 
be,” that is, he is an embodiment of matter. After the sacrifice, 
his body was divided, and of the parts all things were made. 
“From his navel came the air, from his ear the regions, from his 
head the sky, from his feet the earth: thus they formed the 
worlds.” His mind became the moon, his eye the sun, his 
breath the wind. The fat of the sacrifice formed the fowls of the 
air and all wild and tame animals. Out of him were made the 
four castes, the Brahman from his mouth, the Kshatriya from his 
arms, the Vaishya from his legs, the Sudra from his feet. Finally 
the Vedas, since they were eternal, were also formed at the time 
of this great sacrifice.? 

It is possible that this was an early Aryan creation myth, since 
it reappears in Scandinavian mythology. The prose Edda tells 
how in the beginning the icy vapours from Niflheim met with 
warm winds from Muspelheim, where Surtur ruled. By his 
power the former became at last a huge giant called Ymir, who 
was afterwards slain by the three brothers Odin, Vili, and Ve. 
They dragged his body into Ginunga-gap, and, cutting it up, 
produced the present universe from it. From his skull they 
made the vault of the firmament and set thereon red-hot sparks 
from Muspelheim to form sun, moon, and stars. The land was 
made from Ymir’s flesh; the sea and rivers from his blood and 
hollow bones; the rocks from his teeth; the herbs of the field 
from his hair; the air and clouds from his brains. Lastly they 
changed two pieces of wood which they had found floating in 
the waves into the first human pair, Ask and Emble. Odin gave 

1 Wilkes, Varrative, in Bancroft, iii. 94. 2 Rig- Veda, x. 90. 
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them life and soul, Vili and Ve dowered them with reason, 
motion, speech, and the senses.! A simpler view of creation is 
also found in the Edda. It is said of Odin that he directs all 
things great and small,” he hath made the heaven, the air, and 
man, who is to live for ever.” Mallet observes regarding the 
Scandinavian belief in Odin’s all-seeing care, ‘‘ perhaps no religion 
ever attributed so much to a divine providence as that of the 
northern nations.”? 

Two such myths were current among the Babylonians from 
very early times. The priest Berosus combines the two, and 
quotes them, as he says, from the writings of the god Oannes. 
In the first it is related that nothing existed in the beginning 
save darkness and an abyss of waters. In that abyss dwelt 
hideous creatures, men-beasts, or animals compounded of the 
parts of different kinds, and all ruled over by a gigantic woman 
named Omoroka. The god Bélos went to war with her, and 
_ in the end cut her in two, forming the heavens of one part and 
the earth of the other. This savage myth was afterwards 
allegorised by the cultured priests of Babylon. The other told 
how Bélos divided the darkness, separated the already existing 
heaven and earth, and produced cosmos. He next commanded 
one of the gods to cut off his head, to mix the blood with 
earth, and from this horrible mixture make men and animals. 
Hence men are now endowed with intelligence, and partake of 
the Divine thought. Bélos, after decapitation, created the stars, 
sun, moon, and planets.? 

A Mexican myth told how a race of divine beings lived on 
earth, descended from a flint knife to which the goddess Citlala- 
tonac had given birth, They obtained a bone six feet long, 
relic of a prehuman monster, from Mictlanteuctli, the lord of 
Hades. This bone was accidentally broken, but over the pieces 
the gods sprinkled their own blood. In four days a boy was 


1 Edda, chap. ii., iii. 

2 Northern Antiquities, i. 109, The prose Edda is given in the second 
volume. 

3 The fragments of Berosus are given by Lenormant, i. 42 and Appendix; 
cf. also Sayce, Hd, Lect,, chap. vi. 
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produced from these materials, and four days later a girl, who, 
when they grew to maturity, became the ancestors of the human 
race. 

Finally, the same idea occurs in the belief of the Orphici 
that the soul of man came from the blood of Dionysus-Zagreus, 
slain by the Titans. In this and all these instances in which 
the blood of a divinity is used to mould lifeless matter, the con- 
ception of the blood as the life, common to primitive belief, is 
prominent. 

4. Some examples of a mythic creation out of a primal egg 
must now be given. A Japanese myth relates that first of all 
chaos, in the form of an egg, moved about like the waves of 
a troubled sea. It contained the seeds of all things. These 
were at last set free, the purer seeds rising upwards and forming 
heaven, the heavier cleaving together and making the earth. 
From these two a divine being was produced, then several 
others, and, lastly, a male and female deity, who produced the 
sun and moon. The emperors of Japan are said to be descended 
from the original pair.? In this myth the egg is parent of the 
gods, but in the Finnish mythology the gods exist before it. 
The legend is found in the Kadevada, the great Finnish epic, in 
which it is told how, by the influence of winds and waters, 
Luonnotar, a nature-goddess, becomes a mother. But before 
that event she floated for nine ages upon the waters. At last 
Ukko, the Supreme God, caused an eagle to lay her eggs in the 
bosom of the goddess, and it was from these that the sun, moon, 
stars, sky, clouds, and the world were formed. Last of all her 
child Wainamoinen, the hero of the epic, was born. He it was 
who sowed the seeds which would be useful to man, making the 
earth green and beautiful. 

The world-egg appears in several Egyptian myths, as in that of 
the god Khnoum. He is represented on several monuments as 
shaping the primordial world-egg on a potter’s wheel, upon which, 
at a later time, he also formed men by kneading them out of 
clay.2 In the Orphic fragments, also, an egg plays an important 


1 Bancroft, iii. 59. 2 Klaproth, Azmales des empereurs de Japon. 
> Lenormant, of. cét., i. 39. 
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part.1 The egg was produced by chaos, and from it came forth 
Phanes, who contained in himself the seeds out of which sprang 
all the gods, just as in another Egyptian myth the god Ra, the 
immediate cause of all things, broke forth from an egg formed 
by the Divine Spirit out of the primeval water.? 


Many other myths combine some of the features of these four 
varieties with others entirely different, or else diverge completely 
from them, sometimes attributing creation to an act of Divine 
will or thought. The Zunis of New Mexico, for example, speak 
of Awonawitona creating the world by conceiving within himself 
and thinking outward in space, just as the Algonkin Kitché 
Manito made the universe “by an act of his will.”* Tanga- 
roa, the Polynesian Supreme God, generated the earth and 
sea by means of a rock. At his will his son “looked up into 
the heavens, and the heavens received the power of bringing 
forth new skies and clouds, sun, moon, and stars, thunder and 
lightning, rain and wind.” By another look the earth was caused 
to bring forth all living creatures and vegetation, while the sea 
produced the inhabitants of the ocean. 

The Melanesians ascribe creative acts to Qat, their hero-god, 
who ‘‘was believed to have made things in another sense from 
that in which men could be said to make them.” He gave to 
all things the law of their being, making them to be in this or 
that condition. On the other hand, certain myths speak of him 
as simply creating things in a world where such things already 
existed, or, as Dr. Codrington says, ‘‘ adding only to the furniture 
of the world in which he was born.” A curious myth describes 
how he brought night from a distant island, thus causing the sun 
to see every day. Another story tells how Qat made men by 
cutting them out of tree trunks, and gave them life by dancing 
before them. Similar creative acts are ascribed to Tagaro, prob- 
ably a form of Tangaroa, in other islands of the group. He 


1 Lang, Atyth, Ritual, and Religion, i. 316; Cudworth, Znte/. Syst., i. 250. 
2 E. A. Wallis Budge, Zhe Papyrus of Anz, xcviii. 
8 Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, pp. 124-5. 
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made men and gave them all kinds of things for food, and is 
believed to be still working invisibly for the good of men. Thus 
mythology tends gradually back to theism.' 

Quawteaht, the Supreme Being of the Ahts of Vancouver 
Island, is also former of all things. Land, water, and living 
creatures came from him. Within all the animals existed a 
kind of embryo or mannikin. One day a canoe with two “men” 
in it approached the land and so frightened the animals that 
they left their embryos and fled. From these the human race 
was produced. Here the existence of men before man has 
been developed is paralleled by the idea that Quawteaht is not 
only the Deity, but also the first man. These conflicting results 
must be due either to savage inconsequence or to a native 
redactor welding together different myths.? 

Again, in many cosmogonies Heaven and Earth are personified 
as Divine beings from whom all things spring. A cosmic myth 
current among the Maoris will illustrate this. Heaven and 
Earth, male and female deities known as Rangi and Pape, lay 
together in close embrace and brought forth children, themselves 
the parents or creators of all existing things. Crushed in darkness 
between their parents they resolved to separate them. First the 
father of cultivated plants essayed the task and failed, then the 
father of fishes and reptiles, next the father of wild plants, then 
their human child, Tu-matuenga. Lastly, Tane-mahuta, father of 
forest trees, tried with success. As soon as Heaven and Earth 
were separated a multitude of human beings begotten by them 
were discovered. Now the Divine pair continually mourn 
because they cannot meet again. arth diffuses her sweet 
perfumes through the air till they reach Heaven, and Heaven 
weeps tears upon Earth in the form of dew.® In this myth the 
children of the chief gods are not merely divinities representa- 
tive of various departments of nature, but actually creators of the 
creatures in each department. 

A similar myth is found lingering on amid the exuberant 

1 Codrington, The Alelaneszans, pp. 154 sg., 170. 
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details of Egyptian theology, and is represented on the monu- 
ments. Heaven is figured as a vast human form stretched 
curving above the earth, and sustained only by the hands and 
feet at earth’s extremities, while men and gods are seen beneath 
the mighty arch. And in the earliest Hindu belief Heaven and 
Earth, Dyaus and Prithivi, are divinities from whom all the gods 
and all forms of life came forth.2 In Hesiod’s version of Greek 
mythology Heaven is separated from Earth in a_ barbarous 
manner by their son Kronos. Forms of this myth are found 
everywhere, Thus, frequently, to primitive minds Heaven and 
Earth were not created, but creators ; actual divine beings, whose 
children were the gods of all parts of nature, or else themselves 
simply sun, moon, trees, winds, and waters. Then Heaven is 
in later times identified with the Supreme Creator, who dwells 
in the highest heaven. Shang-Ti, in China, is the Heaven- 
God and Creator, under whose power all things grow and attain 
their destined end, and to whom all things and all events are 
known,’ but in earlier times Heaven and Earth were mythically 
conceived as a Divine pair from whose union all things came, 
and who were at last separated from each other.* This idea under- 
lies Plato’s thought of the world as an intellectual animal ((@ov 
éuvxov), created by God, but itself a kind of God with a soul 
diffused through it. It reappears in the medieval doctrine of 
the Macrocosm, the whole sphere of the universe conceived as a 
whole and opposed to the microcosm, man.® 

Both in Homer and Hesiod there is the idea of a primal chaos 
out of which all things proceed. Chaos, in Hesiod’s Zheogony, 
produced Earth and Tartarus ; Earth, in turn, brought forth the 
starry Heaven and the Ocean. From Earth and Heaven sprang 
Titans, Cyclops, and Giants, of whom Kronos was one. He 
dethroned Heaven and introduced the age of gold, but was in 
turn overthrown by his son Zeus, who now with his brothers 
Hades and Poseidon reigned over heaven, the under-world, and 


1 Wallis Budge, of. czt., p. ciii. 2 Muir, Sanskrit Texts, v. i. 2. 
3 Douglas, Confucianism and Taoism, p. 77. 

4 Pauthier, Livres Sacres de l’ Orient, p. 19. 

5 Cudworth, i, 235; R. Fludd, De Macrocosmi Historia, 1617. 
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the ocean. The nature-powers are overthrown and give place to 
the gods—a myth enshrining the Hebrew idea of the dependence 
of nature on God. These poetic ideas dominated the theories of 
philosophers concerning the origin of all things, until Anaxagoras 
produced a theory resembling the modern idea of God working 
by law without mingling His essence with the universe. Plato 
conceived of God, or rather of the world-soul, as a mere former, 
working on existing matter, but not creating it. But outside 
myth and speculation, wherever the thought of a Supreme God 
was flashing through men’s minds, the idea of creation was not far 
distant. They might personify sea and earth and heaven, but 
they knew in their heart of hearts that these had a Divine origin. 
The great tragic poets, whose lines so often thrilled their audiences, 
knew of God as Maker of heaven and earth. Even S. Paul 
could support his doctrine of creation from certain of their own 
poets, who had declared that men were the offspring of God. 

At times the world or its inhabitants are thought of as emana- 
tions from the gods or as their descendants. This is the doctrine 
of creation underlying totemistic beliefs ; men and the animals of 
the kindred group are descended from the totem-god who is wor- 
shipped ; they are bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh.) In 
a crude way this is an expression of two truths, viz. that of man’s 
being made in God’s image and that of the production of animals 
and men bya higher power. In the theanthropic religions, those 
which emphasise the common likeness between gods and men, 
creation by emanation or descent frequently occurs. The deities 
are called “father” or “mother” in a literal sense, while poets 
like Pindar sing that “one is the race of gods and men.”? In 
Hindu cosmogony, consonant with the pantheistic tinge of Indian 
thought, this is a common belief. In a philosophic Upanishad 
attached to the White Yajur Veda it is described how the Primal 
Being looking around saw that he was alone, and he first said, 
“Tam I.” Fear fell upon him, then the desire of another’s com- 
pany took possession of him. ‘He caused this his own self to 
fall in twain, and thus became a husband and a wife. ... He 


1 For the whole subject of Totemism, see Maclennan’s Studies in Ancient 
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approached her and thus were human beings produced.” This ~ 
philosophic myth goes on to tell how the female part of the 
Primal Being changed from one to another form of all creatures 
now existing, and how the male part followed her through all 
these changes, producing, at each step, corresponding creatures 
until the universe was stocked. “In this manner did he create 
every existing pair, even to the ants and the minutest insects.” 
Still more philosophic statements of emanation were common in 
India, representing all things as shadowy projections of the Infinite 
Being, come forth for a time only to be at last reabsorbed. Such 
an opinion prevailed among the Stoics, who believed that ‘the 
sum of all existence is originally contained in God, who is at 
once universal matter and the creative force which fashions matter 
into the particular materials of which things are made.” ? 

The later Egyptian theology also exhibts an emanation theory 
which may well be contrasted with the more theistic views still 
to be considered. Ra, the Supreme, dwells in the beginning in 
unfathomed darkness, but manifests himself in seventy-five forms. 
Of these the first is called Tum, the outer sphere which encloses 
all the others in which Ra manifests himself. The earth is also 
his manifestation, as well as the sun, the waters, and the stars. 
Men, animals, and plants are emanations of his being, products 
of his life, which must at last, even as they came, return to him. 

With the development of religion a more rational conception 
of creation, hovering constantly, however, on the borders of pan- 
theism, begins to appear. Mythological cosmogonies, though 
picturesque and often hinting at the truth, no longer satisfied 
either the intellect or the soul, and men were led into a clearer 
vision of truth. But the older cosmic myths, consecrated by a 
remote antiquity, still coloured these newer opinions, or continued 
side by side with them. The Egyptian “ Book of knowing the 
evolutions of Ra” makes the god Neb-er-tcher say, “I am he who 
evolved himself under the form of the god Khepera, I, the 
evolver of the evolutions, evolved myself, the evolver of all 
evolutions which came from my mouth. No heaven existed, and 
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no earth; and no terrestrial animals or reptiles had come into 
being. I formed them out of the inert mass of watery matter. 
. .. There existed none other who worked with me.”! In another 
place it is said that Osiris ‘‘made the world with his hands ; its 
waters, its atmosphere, its vegetation, all its flocks, all its flying 
things, all its fish, all its reptiles and quadrupeds.... He 
affordeth plentifulness and giveth it to all the earth”? How 
strange that in a pantheistic religion like the Egyptian such a 
separation between the Creator and His creatures was conceived ! 
Another fragment speaks of the ‘Almighty God, self-existent, 
who made heaven and earth, the waters, the breaths of life, fire, 
the gods, men, animals, cattle, reptiles, birds, fishes, kings, men.” 
And as all the gods are each called Supreme in turn, so each in turn 
is named “the one, maker of all that is.” 3 

This is also true of the Hindu theology, which presents the 
most glaring contrasts of mythic cosmology and lofty doctrines of 
creation. But this contrast is already seen in the Vedas. Ina 
well-known hymn of the Rig-Veda‘ a theory of a supreme 
Creator is combined with the view that all things rose out of 
chaos. 

“There was no entity nor nonentity; no world, no sky, nor 
aught above it. Death was not, nor immortality. But That 
One breathed breathless ® in Itself, and there was nothing other 
than It. There was darkness, for this universe was enveloped in 
darkness, and was undistinguishable waters. That One, which 
lay in the empty space, wrapped in nothingness, was developed 
by the power of heat. Desire arose in It, that became the original 
germ, the bond between entity and nonentity. The ray of light 
which stretched acrose these worlds, did it come from below or 
from above? Then seeds were sown and mighty forces arose, 
Nature beneath and Power and Will above. He from whom this 


1 Wallis Budge, of. cét., p. xcix. 2 Renouf, Hzbbert Lectures, p. 219. 
PMT OS CPR 4 Rig-Veda, x. 129. 
® So rendered by Max Miiller, Anctent Sanskrit Lit., p. 559. The idea 
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creation sprang, whether He made it or not, the All-seer in the 
highest heaven, He knows it, or He knows it not.” 

The last phrase shows the point of view of the writer trying to 
believe in a personal creator, yet fearing to ascribe personality and 
knowledge to “‘ That One” who must be so much higher than any 
human person. But in the same book another hymn speaks of 
God as one and eternal, the establisher of earth and sky, who is 
proclaimed by all existing things as giver of life and strength: 
** He who is God above all gods.”! In the philosophic schools 
such hymns received a pantheistic interpretation, while popular 
theology wandered into ever deeper mazes of mythology. The 
Vedantist described Brahma as the ether, the air, the water, the 
earth, the infinite Being, in whom all beings would be reabsorbed. 
The place which knew the universe once would know it no more. 
To these philosophers the act of the creator was like that of a 
spider spinning a thread which it draws into itself again. 

Later Brahmanism returns, in the Laws of Manu, to more 
primitive theories combined with an attempt at philosophic state- 
ment. In the beginning there was only darkness in which the 
universe was undiscovered and undiscoverable, Then he, the 
self-existent, who has no visible form, shone forth. He created 
the waters and placed in them a productive egg. In that egg he 
himself willed to be born as Brahma. ‘Then causing the egg to 
divide, he made of one part heaven and of the other earth. 
Finally he produced other beings, inferior to him in power, by 
whom the elements were created. The idea of a primal world-egg, 
as we have seen, has proved fascinating both to primitive thought 
and philosophic speculation. 


Persian cosmogony, the product of a dualistic religion, included 
an involved mass of details, but since there was a theistic ten- 
dency in that faith, it believed firmly that the universe, so far 
as it was good, came from God. The infinite and endless 
ages of Hindu cosmogony, the projections of dreamy intellects 
are not met with in the Avesta; all is marked out into definite 
periods. Throughout the Avesta Ormazd is invoked as Creator, 


1 Rig-Veda, x. 121, Max Miiller, of. ctt., p. 569. 
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and is called by such epithets as “lord of the worlds,” “lord 
of good things,” ‘the first fashioner.” So, too, the official 
documents of the kings opened with the words: ‘ Ormazd is 
the great God. He has created the earth, he has created the 
heaven, he has created man, he has created for man a favourable 
destiny.”! But it is in the later writings, eg. the Bundehes, 
that the cosmic doctrines assume their final form. In the 
beginning Ormazd and Ahriman are created by the One Infinite 
Being, Zerdna-Akerana, but the latter rebels against him and 
becomes ruler of the realm of darkness. Zerana-Akerana 
resolved to set a limit to Ahriman’s reign, and fixed the time 
of his final overthrow at the end of four periods, each of 
three thousand years. In the first period Ormazd creates the 
Fravashis of all existing things, spiritual beings corresponding to 
Plato’s Ideas. Then he formed the vault of heaven resting on 
the solid earth, and set sun, moon, and stars in ascending 
circles amidst the intervening space. During the next age 
Ahriman produced a corresponding evil universe. Ormazd also 
created a primal bull, in which he stored the seeds of all 
creatures yet to come into being. In the third age the great 
war between Ormazd and Ahriman began. The latter was 
defeated and thrust down into the abyss, from whence he found 
a way to the earth, in which he now opposes every good work 
of Ormazd. Entering into the primal bull he slew it. But from 
it came forth the first man as well as all the clean animals 
and plants. Enraged at this Ahriman created unclean creatures 
like the wolf, and all noxious plants. He next slew the first 
man, but from his body sprang a tree which bore ten pairs of 
human beings, of whom Maschya and Maschyana, the Adam _ 
and Eve of the system, were the first. ‘To them Ormazd gave 
an intelligent soul, and commanded them to keep his law and 
remain pure in thought, word, and action. Ahriman induced 
them to drink goat’s milk and eat of a certain fruit. Hence 
they fell, and sin was introduced into the world. And now 
began, in the fourth age, a struggle between the hosts of the 
opposing deities, those of Ahriman seeking to do deadly injury 


1 Lenormant, Origines, i. 49. 
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to men, those of Ormazd trying to turn these evil plans into 
good. 

Though this account is full of mythical fancies, it is perhaps 
nearest of all to the Jewish in its assertion of Divine creative 
power, and its separation of God from the universe. It shows 
the work of devout minds, trying to honour the deity whom 
they knew as creator, “very prudent and very beautiful, pre- 
eminent in purity, the spring of joy, him who made us, who 
fashioned us, the most perfect of all reasonable beings.”? In 
this respect it has certain affinities with the Babylonian epic 
of creation, in which the conception of a creator separate from 
what is created is quite marked, even amidst the polytheistic 
materialism which enshrouds it. 

The earlier part of the epic has been already referred to in 
the version of Berosus. In the epic itself it is told how ‘when 
above, the heaven had not yet announced, beneath, the land 
had not yet named a name, for the ocean was their first 
generator, the surging sea the mother of the whole, then their 
waters embraced one another and united. . . . Then were the 
great gods produced, the gods Lachmu and Lachamu proceeded 
forth, the gods Sar and Ki-Sar were produced.”* By these gods 
Anu, Bel, and Ea were created. They afterwards marched 
against Tiamat, the ocean-chaos personified, and out of her 
body made heaven and earth. A less savage account of creation 
follows, implying (as in Genesis) the production of all things 
by a Divine decree. 


“* Fle prepared the mansion of the great gods ; 
He fixed the stars that corresponded with them, even the Twin-stars.” 


Then, after a description of the founding of ‘‘the mansion 
of the Sun-god who passes along the ecliptic,” that the months 
might know their bounds, the poem proceeds :— 


‘*He illuminated the Moon-god that he might be the watchman of 


the night, 
And ordained for him the ending of the night that the day might be 
known.” 
1 Bundehes, chaps, i.—xiv. 2 Yana 20,2020. 


3 Schrader, Cunetform Inscriptions, i. 1-19. 
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The sixth tablet is much broken, but the fragment which 
remains describes the creation of living creatures, ending, un- 
fortunately, before the creation of man. 

‘* At that time the gods in their assembly created [the beasts]. 

They made perfect the mighty [monsters]. 

They produced the living creatures [of the field], the cattle of the field, [the 

wild beasts] of the plain, and the creeping things [of the field]. 

[They fixed their habitations] for the living creatures of the field. 


They distributed [in their dwelling-places] the cattle and the creeping 
things of the city.”? 


In this creation-epic, giving the belief of a people akin to 
the Jews, it is easy to pick out resemblances to the narrative 
of Genesis, as easy to find profound differences. The great 
deep of the beginning was to the Jew originated and controlled 
by God, to the Babylonian it was a mythical personage, “a 
weary Titan,” hostile to the gods who sprang from it. From 
her body, too, heaven and earth were formed—a conception 
foreign to Jewish belief. The later portions of the epic show 
more resemblance, yet even here the doctrine of the Creator 
hovers between a Supreme God and a multitude of gods. 
Indeed, if all the myths of creation show that man had an 
instinctive belief in divine origins, it is the distinction of Genesis, 
that, while not pretending to scientific accuracy, it is steeped 
in a religious atmosphere, it gives a simple yet profound account 
of the creative work, it shows that the universe is God’s, and 
is yet separate from His essence. While it came from the mind 
of an eager seeker after truth, that mind was enlightened with 
Divine knowledge to utter things which would convey to all time 
the truth concerning the origin of the universe. 


In primitive thought we should not look for any definite 
theory of acreation of the world. Yet, as has been shown, 
savages, quite as much as their superiors in religion and thought, 
are not without some idea of creation. Of course, their view 
of the universe is a limited one; the world is the island, the 
valley, or the forest in which they live. And, as a rule, they 


1 Sayce, Higher Criticism, pp. 63-71 ; Lenormant, Origznes, i., App. I. 
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cannot conceive of creation out of nothing. To their minds 
something must always have existed, and this is the seed out 
of which all things grow, or the matter from which they are 
moulded under the influence of a god or gods. Frequently, 
however, God and nature are one in origin, as in the Homeric 
and Hesiodic poems. Cosmogony is, in fact, theogony, though 
few races are long satisfied with this view, and soon supplement 
it by others. Among the higher religions these conceptions 
still continue to hold their ground, but they are gradually trans- 
formed into a more subtle form, while the more religious minds 
adopt a view of creation which leaves little to be desired. Thus, 
in spite of the vagaries of myth, there is a real connection 
between the sublime statement of the first article of the Creed 
and the beliefs which paganism formulated in answer to the 
desire for knowledge concerning the universe, and the heart’s 
cry for a link of union between the world and God. ‘These 
beliefs, certainly, if pushed to a logical conclusion, are in certain 
directions opposed to the Christian doctrine. Matter, as well 
as its forms, is the creation of God. God is not one with the 
universe. Nor are there many gods, each of whom had a part 
in making the world. Christian faith says, “I believe in One 
God, the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth, and 
of all things visible and invisible,” and this statement is as much 
a Divine revelation as an aspiration of the soul or an intellectual 
formula. But, on the other hand, there are many other things 
in the pagan views which are in close connection with this 
statement. They prove that man has never quite lost sight of 
the belief in God as a Creator and a moral Governor, and that 
He has never left Himself, even in the darkest places of the 
earth, without the witness of the voices which spoke from earth 
and air and sky and ocean to the heart of man, and told him 
‘we are not God, but He made us.”! 


1S, Augustine, Confessions, x. 6. 


CHAPTER VI 
INCARNATION 


‘Tis the old secret of the gods that they come in low disguises.” 
EMERSON. 


N the earliest times the distinction between God and man 

must have been clearly grasped, though it is unlikely that a 
philosophic interpretation of that distinction was possessed or 
even sought for. But the distinction did not hinder men from 
believing that communion with God was possible. The stories 
of culture-heroes who were gods, and who left their people with 
the promise of returning, as well as the many legends of the 
golden age, all show that this is true. But in certain cases beings 
who are more definitely conceived as supreme gods are also 
fabled to have lived with men, and to have left them because 
of their increasing degeneration, usually manifested in some 
crime against the god.!_ The naive simplicity of these stories, 
found among many races, does not detract from their value as a 
witness to the belief of mankind that gods and men were at one 
time not far removed from each other. 

It was in remembrance of this communion as a realised process 
that the longing for its renewal, and the belief that it was in 
many ways being renewed, haunted the generations of men 
through the centuries. The distinction between the Divine and 
the human was no longer defined so strictly, nor were these two 
forms of being shut off so rigidly from each other, as man’s 
opinions concerning the Divine nature deteriorated. If a savage, 
or his congener, primitive man, “hardly conceives the distinction 
commonly drawn by more advanced peoples between the natural 

1 See pp. 180 sg. 
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and the supernatural,” it is because he has lost, in part, the 
earlier sense of the lofty supremacy of God. It is believed that 
there is a physical relationship between gods and men. Hence 
it is not difficult to suppose that the gods can assume the human 
form for a time. And as a similar relationship is supposed to 
exist between men and animals, the gods may also assume 
various animal shapes. The widespread belief in the gods 
dwelling for a time in some earthly form, was therefore, if a 
mythological fancy, also a preparation for the time when God 
should be manifested in the Flesh, and assume for ever a Human 
Nature. The idea which possessed the mind of humanity so 
long and in so many different forms was at last historically 
realised, and the dream became true. 

Considerable influence must have been exercised on such ideas 
by the belief in totemism, in fetishism, and in animism. “A 
totem is a class of material objects which a savage regards with 
superstitious respect, believing that there exists between him 
and every member of the class an intimate and altogether special 
relation. . . . The connection between a man and his totem is 
mutually beneficent; the totem protects the man, and the man 
shows his respect for the totem in various ways, by not killing it, 
if it be an animal, and not cutting or gathering it, if it be a 
plant.”2 The totem animals are, in fact, possessed of a large 
share of “supernatural” power, and in time there is reached the 
idea of one supreme being, the common ancestor of the totem 
species and men, who is “incarnate” in all the totem animals.’ 
Hence also arises the further belief in gods who assume an 
animal form. 

In the case of fetishism a wandering spirit takes up its abode 
in a stone, an animal, or any object possessing strange marks, or 
which has accidentally revealed its inherent divinity to the wor- 
shipper. It now becomes his fetish and is adored by him. 

Animism is the belief that all things are animated by a soul 
or spirit, which, like that of man himself, is powerful for good 
or evil. This develops gradually into systematic animal or tree 


1 Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 8. 2 Frazer, Totemz¢sm, pp. 1, 2. 
3 Williams, 77/7 and the Fijians, i. 123. 
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worship, in which the spirit has become a god who manifests 
himself in the animal or the tree. 

All these lines of religious belief tend to familiarise early 
mankind with the idea of a god dwelling for a time in an earthly 
form, and as man is the highest of all such forms it is natural 
that he should figure most prominently, though by no means 
exclusively, as the vehicle of divinity. Both totemism and 
fetishism exercise a certain influence in many incarnation myths. 
Thus the creator of the Thlinkeets, Yehl, who is said to have the 
form of a great bird, or rather to be “a great hero-deity, whose 
favourite disguise is the shape of a bird,”! is said to have been 
born more than once as a man, and always without a human 
father. Once the woman who was to be his mother was told 
to swallow a small pebble and some sea-water, and within due 
time Yehl was born. Another incarnation was brought about 
by a woman eating a blade of grass, into which he had trans- 
formed himself. In Scandinavian mythology the gods frequently 
assume the form of an animal, Odin that of a snake or eagle, 
Loki that of a fly. But they also appear as men, to assist their 
worshippers, as when Odin takes the form of a charioteer, and 
mingles with the combatants in battle.2 And in Greek legend 
the gods had assumed many different shapes, either for selfish 
or for beneficent purposes, as the Roman Ovid has abundantly 
shown in his Metamorphoses. But while such institutions as 
totemism familiarise men with the idea of kinship between gods, 
men, animals, and even inanimate objects, and suggest that the 
deities can assume any form for a definite end, they also tend 
to obliterate the distinction between the spiritual and the material, 
the infinite and the finite. Hence the savage notions of in- 
carnation lay little stress upon the condescension of the divinity 
in assuming a form not his own. When all forms of being are 
very much upon one level, it matters little what form the divinity 
may take. 

Still, the possibility of a god tabernacling for a time in some 
earthly form was a thought common to every stage of pagan 
belief. According to the conceptions of men at different levels 

1 Bancroft, iii, 98. 2 Grimm, Zeutonic Mythology, i. 330, 336. 
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of progress, the place where deity might obtain a temporary 
foothold in the world has been sought in the stone, the tree, 
the beast, and in man, whether as king, or hero, or saint, or 
teacher. The pagan religions with which the early apologists 
for Christianity were confronted believed that the gods had 
assumed a human or an animal form from time to time. And 
they did not hesitate to make use of this belief in urging upon 
the pagans the sublime doctrine of the Incarnation. It was only 
the later Neo-Platonist philosophers who disbelieved that God 
could tabernacle in human flesh, and who, like Celsus, poured 
derision on the idea that He had come down to earth for this end. 
But their scoffing could not hinder the doctrine which realised 
the universal dream of mankind from being accepted as truth.} 

In early religious belief the idea of incarnation takes various 
forms, but is never far to seek. Indeed, the belief in inspiration, 
whereby a human being, in a state of frenzy or trance, is sup- 
posed to be possessed by a god, and therefore capable of 
prophetic revelation, is a form of this wider idea. The god 
rests in the man or woman, and speaks through them to his 
worshippers. ‘The Polynesian priests are called “ god-boxes ” for 
this very reason.? But these temporary incarnations may have 
suggested more permanent possession of a human being by a 
god. In several cases men are treated as actual divinities, who 
receive sacrifice and are prayed to by their fellows. 

A number of such human divinities are found in the islands 
of the Pacific, either as gods who have taken up their abode in 
men, or as men who have been apotheosised. ‘In the Pelew 
Islands it is believed that every god can take possession of a 
man and speak through him.” When the man who has been 
permanently possessed by the god dies, the divinity at once 
passes into another man who is recognised as god-possessed 


1 Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, p. 353 cf. chap. xv., 
‘‘Tnspiration and Sacred Books.” 

2 Ellis (Pol. Researches, i. 374), says ‘‘the acts of the man during this 
period (of possession) are considered as those of the god,” and Cicero 
describes the action of inspiration on the seer as resulting from ‘‘ God dwelling 
in a human body.” 
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through various frenzied actions. In each island of the Mar- 
quesas group there lived in great seclusion an old man, who was” 
also a god, and received more sacrifices than all the others 
together. No one ever dreamt of questioning his power. In 
this case the divine office was a hereditary one. The same con- 
ception reappears both among Indian tribes and in Africa.! 
Similar honours were paid in Samoa both to men and animals 
in whom the gods had become incarnate for a time. ? 

The development of the idea of incarnation is well marked in 
the higher religions, though it shows a link of connection with 
such conceptions as have been spoken of. Animal and human 
incarnations are found, while the idea that men may be deified, 
or become demi-gods or heroes, is also prevalent. Speaking 
generally, the former aspects of incarnation are more marked in 
the religions of the east, while in the west the latter view is 
more common. And though this distinction is by no means 
an exclusive one, it almost seems as if the two great divisions 
of the ancient world had each arrived at a part of the truth 
which the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation reveals; the one 
suggesting the humiliation of the divinity, the other the exaltation 
of humanity; the one speaking of the coming down of a god, 
the other of the elevation of a man. 

Many lower races believe that the chief or king is, or contains, 
a divinity. This belief is also found among many Oriental 
peoples, and also with the Egyptians. Even among the Semites, 
whose lofty conception of the gods as supreme rulers of an 
infinite majesty forbade a direct incarnation, the idea of the king 
as representing the god is not wanting. To him, as God’s vice- 
gerent, belongs the title ‘son of his god,” while in the ancient 
Accadian religion the kings invariably have the word denoting 
divinity prefixed to their names. The king’s court symbolised 
the heaven of the gods, the king himself stood before his sub- 
jects as the god. His laws were unchangeable, like those of 
heaven; none could come before him unbidden ; all homage 
to him was an act of worship. Though relics of totem-worship 


1 Golden Bough, i. 38-40, 2 Turner, Samoa, p. 17. 
3 Trench, Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom, p. 50, cf. Esther. 
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are found in Babylonia, e.g. the fish-god Ea, and the gazelle-god 
Mullil, proving that in earlier times a closer approach between 
the infinite and the finite was deemed possible, no idea beyond 
that of the semi-divine king ever prevailed among the Semites.! 
All this tended to emphasise the real worth of the incarnation 
as the union of two natures so far separated in the minds of 
those races from whom, after the flesh, our Lord was born. 

In Egypt the worship of the king was a recognised institution. 
As Dean Stanley says truly, ‘the king was the visible god upon 
earth.” The kings were clothed with every divine attribute, bore 
the titles of the highest deities, were incarnations of Ra, or 
emanations from his essence, or, seated on the throne of the 
god Horus, they reigned supreme over the whole world. Thus 
in an inscription to Rameses, the god is made to say: “I am 
thy Father, by me are begotten all thy members as divine. I 
have begotten thee, impregnating thy venerable mother... . 
The gods and goddesses are praising thy benefits, adoring and 
sacrificing before thine image.”? An exact parallel to this is 
found in Peru, where the Inca had a position of isolated splen- 
dour, not simply by virtue of his being emperor, but because he 
was the child of the Sun and his incarnation. The Inca dynasty 
was descended from two beings, Manco Capac and Mama Ogllo, 
who were children of the Sun sent to earth out of his pity to 
teach men the arts of civilisation. Each Inca was thus the 
sublime earthly representative of the Sun-god. He received 
divine honours from his people, and in every possible way 
endeavoured to conform his conduct to that of the Sun. He 
preserved an impassive demeanour, no matter what went on 
before him, and never set foot on the earth. 

Akin to these human divinities are those monarchs who after 
death are apotheosised and deified. Roman religion is the 
classical instance of this cult, which also shows that man is 
not far removed from the divine nature. Two lines of religious 
belief combined in this practice; the worship of ancestors sug- 
gested that of the departed king to his successor and his people, 


1 Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 279. 
2 Cf, Diod. Sic., i, 101; Virgil, Georgzcs, iv. 210, 
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while the practice of regarding monarchs as gods, or sons of gods, 
prevailed also at Rome. ‘Theocritus’ idyl in praise of the dead 
Ptolemy, whom he regards as a god, is the best literary form of 
such a belief. ‘‘Him hath the Father established in the same 
honour as the blessed immortals, and for him a golden mansion 
in the house of Zeus is builded.”! The Roman senate decreed, 
on the death of Julius Czesar, that he should be worshipped as 
one whose seat was now among the gods, and, on the death of 
Augustus, a regular system of worship with a college of priests 
was set up. The epithet Divus was applied to the dead emperor, 
and a series of gorgeous solemnities marked this conferring of 
divine honours.2 Some of the emperors claimed this worship 
during their lifetime, taking the title Deus, and setting up images 
of themselves to which offerings were made. That the Roman 
people should have accepted their emperors, dead or living, as 
gods, when they knew them to be weak or wicked, is an outrage 
upon our religious sense, but from another point of view it 
reminds us that the fulness of the time was drawing nigh. 
Apotheosis was a partial fulfilling of the desire for a closer 
contact with deity, and to some extent supplied “the want of 
the time for revealers and mediators in human personalities of 
a deity who had come to be far off.” It was the strong cry 
of the Roman world for an incarnate god, as well as the feeling 
that the emperor of the world should be not only supreme among 
men, but more than man. It was, in fact, the desire of the ancient 
world that the religious ideals of the people should be concen- 
trated in some outstanding personality, who should both fire the 
imaginations and touch the hearts of his followers. This is 
exactly what China, in so many ways the eastern parallel to the 
practical Roman world, has done with Confucius. He is to all 
the cultured classes the one being on whom their souls can 
fasten as they seek to penetrate the invisible world. He is a 
god to millions in China, as the countless temples and sacrifices 


1 Tdyl xvii., Lang’s translation, 

2 Cf, Smith’s Dzctéonary, s.v. Apotheosis; Ramsay, Roman Antiquities, 
p- 210. 

3 Pfleiderer, PAz/. of Rel., iii. 114, 
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in his honour will prove.} In ancient Mexico a close parallel 
to the Roman apotheosis of dead emperors occurs. ‘‘In the 
great feast of the month Hueimiccailhuitl, divine names were 
given to dead kings and to all famous persons who had died 
heroically in war, and in the power of the enemy; idols were 
made furthermore of these persons, and they were put with the 
deities ; for it was said that they had gone to the place of delights 
and pleasures, there to be with the gods.” ? 

Sometimes it is the priesthood, individually or collectively, 
which is regarded as the incarnation of the god. In India more 
especially, the country of which it has been well said that “‘ every 
king is regarded as little short of a present god,” this concep- 
tion has the most serious effect both on life and religion. The 
Brahmans are worshipped as visible gods, since their caste sprang 
from Brahma’s mouth, and thus embodies his mind or Aoyos. 
* A Brahman,” says the Laws of Manu, “ be he ignorant or learned, 
is a great divinity,” who must be honoured in every way. These 
extravagant pretensions are the natural result of the still more 
extravagant belief that the Brahmanic priesthood embodies in its 
members, not only all the gods, but the very essence of supreme 
divinity. But the very extravagance of such views only shows 
the capacity the Hindu mind has for believing that humanity can 
be the home and resting-place of the Divine. On the other hand, 
this view of incarnation is connected with a doctrine of salvation, 
since it is through the prayers and sacrifices of the Brahmans 
that the world-order is preserved. 

Buddhism in Tibet, or Lamaism, furnishes another example of 
such priest-incarnations. The fourth of the five Trinities is that 
which is incarnated in the Lamaist pope. This Trinity consists 
of Amitabha, his Bodhisatva, Avalokitesvara, and the historic 
Gautama. Amitabha, who is worshipped as the supreme god, 
incarnates himself in his living representative and the high priest 
of his religion, the Dalai-Lama. And not only is there an in- 


1 Douglas, Confucianism and Taoism, p. 161. 

2 Torquemada, Monarg. Ind., ii. 298, cited by Bancroft, iii. 399. 
3M. Williams, Re/, Thought, p. 250. 

4 Beal, Buddhism in China, p. 247. 
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carnation of this shadowy divinity, but the Dalai-Lama himself, 
after his death, re-incarnates his own personality. Thus he is 
perpetually subject to re-birth, and the human vehicle of god- 
head is ever the same. About nine months after the Lama’s 
death, a newly-born child is chosen by particular signs, and 
subjected to various tests, by which it becomes known that he is 
the former Lama as well as the incarnate Amitabha. From this 
strange being, who is venerated by the population of that un- 
discovered country of the eastern continent, radiate blessings and 
divine gifts to all. 

In these two forms of incarnation, the kingly and the priestly, 
we see humanity believing that it is not wholly imperfect, but 
that in certain separate and undefiled persons there may be a 
temple of deity. But if the chasm between the Divine and the 
human is bridged by these incarnations, it is only to make another 
between the vehicles of divinity and their fellows. Especially in 
such countries as Egypt, Babylon, and Peru, where the people 
were dumb, driven cattle, they could only adore afar off, their 
yearning for a visible divinity was satisfied, only to be re- 
awakened. If the toiling myriads who raised the Babylonian 
ziggarats, the Egyptian pyramids, or the Peruvian temples, be- 
lieved that the king was the incarnation of the highest deity, 
they could only worship him as cringing slaves.? By his very 
loftiness he was proved to be of other flesh and blood than they. 
They did not dare to touch his sacred person or to draw near 
him. The divine power inherent in him could not be polluted 
by the touch of common men, while on the other hand it might 
discharge itself like some strong electric current, and slay the 
impious person who dared to draw near. Thus, in Dahomey, 
where the king is a kind of god, in direct contact with the gods, 
no one must see him eat or drink, and all those who happen to 
bear his name are put to death.® 

This resulted in many supposed incarnations of deity, by which 


1 De la Saussaye, p. 626. 

2 Buckle, Ast. of Czv., i, 81-108, shows the state of slavery in which the 
people of such ancient civilisations lived. 

? Reville, Reé. des non-ctv, i, 41. 
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the people could draw near to the gods and look to them as 
helpers and advisers in times of sorrow and danger. Thus in 
Egypt the people were brought into closer touch with the gods in 
the case of those animals which they worshipped, believing that 
the Divine essence was manifested in them. Of these the chief 
and most notable instances are the sacred bulls of Memphis, 
called Apis, and of Heliopolis, called Mnevis. Latterly both 
were regarded as incarnations of Osiris, and received worship 
from the whole people in a series of magnificent festivals ; but it 
is probable that Mnevis was originally the incarnation of Ra, 
with whom Osiris was gradually identified. Plutarch says of the 
former that he was a fair and beautiful image of the soul of 
Osiris. The Apis-bull was always recognised by certain well- 
defined marks, and was believed to have been born of a virgin 
cow. As during his life he received universal honour, so at 
death his body was embalmed, and a magnificent tomb erected 
over his mummy. Then the priests set out to discover another 
bull which, by possessing the necessary marks, gave token that 
Osiris had become incarnate in him. The people, who until 
then had been plunged into mourning, now poured out lavish 
rejoicings at the condescension of Osiris. When Cambyses, in 
disgust at the nature of the god they worshipped, slew the Apis- 
bull, it was accounted by the Egyptians an act of the grossest 
impiety, which was punished by his becoming a maniac.! But 
the worship of such divine animals revolted many people. 
Philosophers who could not tolerate the idea of the Divine 
essence tabernacling in an animal, allegorised the meaning of 
this worship, and taught that these animals were no more than 
symbolic representations of the gods. But while thus defending 
the infinite essence of the Divinity, they would have robbed the 
people of their desire for a revelation of the Infinite in finite 
forms. They were right in believing that unthinking beasts that 
perish were unfit tabernacles for the Divinity, and yet wrong in 
supposing that no finite form could ever become the vehicle of a 
Divine Nature. The instinct of the people was truer, though 
expressed in a wrong and, to our minds, a degrading form. 


1 Herodotus, iii. 30. 
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In the Homeric poetry there is a reaching forward to the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, not only in the free mingling of 
gods and men in all the relations of life, but also in the fact that 
“the governing idea of character of deity in Homer is a nature 
essentially human, with the addition of unmeasured power.”! Of 
that mingling of gods and men Trench has nobly said that it is 
the heathen counterpart to Jacob’s vision, and an intimation of 
the time when the union of Heaven and earth would be effected 
by Christ.2 So in later times it seemed best to the religious 
and artistic sense of Greece to represent these deities as “ fair 
humanities,” for whom the perfection of human form was the 
most sure vehicle of Divine power and glory. Such approxima- 
tions to the ideal of humanity were the worthiest type of the 
Godhead.? They were prophetic of the time when God would 
reveal Himself in and through Human Flesh. As Milman says 
of the Apollo Belvedere :— 


‘* All, all divine; no struggling muscle glows, 
Through heaving vein no mantling life-blood flows, 
But, animate with Deity alone, 

In deathless glory lives the breathing stone.” 


This anthropomorphic character of many religions besides the 
Greek is that which gives a foundation to myths of deified men 
and women, or legends of births from Divine parents. In the 
legends of heroes, whether in Greco-Roman, Scandinavian, or 
Vedic belief, we see how those who fight manfully against evil 
and succour their fellows, are at last given a seat among the 
immortal gods. Heroes fill up the gap between gods and men, 
and link the one on to the other. No doubt in most cases they 
have a divine origin; but before they can claim the divine re- 
ward, they must have laboured and striven, and not in vain. 
Hercules, only after completing the cycle of earthly labours and 
wrestling with ghostly powers, mounts, and that hardly, to eternal 
life, and shares the banquet of the gods. 


1! Gladstone, Juventus Mundi, p. 182. 
2 Trench, Unconscious Prophecies, p. 48, 
3 Lecky, Hist. of Rationalism, i. 228. 
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The assumption of a human form by a god is no uncommon 
thing in Greek mythology, as will be seen in the chapter on 
Divine Saviours. Apollo is a typical example of this conception, 
though it is only indirectly, as suggesting the Divine sympathy 
with the lot of men, that this incarnation, if it may be so called, 
has any bearing on religion and worship. He had laboured as 
a shepherd, had been refused his reward, and threatened with 
slavery.1 Jupiter and Mercury had taken human form, and 
wandering through inhospitable Phrygia, had been rejected at 
every door, until Baucis and Philemon took them in and washed 
their feet.2 Thus the idea that the gods could come down from 
heaven in the likeness of men, of which we see an actual ex- 
ample in the Acts, was a common one on classic soil. It must 
have had its share in attracting the pagans, whose minds were 
nurtured on these poetic myths, to a faith in which the Son of 
God, who had taken Human Flesh, was the central Figure. 

Probably, however, no more suggestive field for purposes both 
of comparison and contrast with the Christian doctrine, could 
be found than in the Hindu conception of incarnation. Already 
in the Vedic period the community of gods and men was an 
idea productive of a sense of confidence in all acts of worship. 
Thus it is said: “We have in common with you, O gods, the 
quality of brothers in the mother’s bosom.” Indra aids his 
worshippers in battle, and leads them on their migrations. Agni 
is called brother by mortals; he is their guest and companion, 
the messenger between heaven and earth, through whom inter- 
course between gods and men is carried on. But it is in the 
later periods that the idea of incarnation plainly appears. It has 
already been noted how the Brahmanic priesthood is an in- 
carnation of Brahma. Occasionally also Siva appears in human 
form. But it is the god Vishnu with whom the conception of 
incarnation is chiefly concerned. As many as twenty-eight such 
avataras are mentioned in the Puranas, but ten is the more 
popular number. Each of them is an increase on the earlier 
incarnations, since it is only in the latest ones that the full 

1 Thad, xxii. 450. 
2 Ovid, Metamorphoses, viii.; cf. Hasti, v. 495 sg. 
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personality of the god is incarnated. Some of these incarnations 
are in animal, some in human form, corresponding, perhaps, 
to the Hindu doctrine of transmigration, since Vishnu’s incarna- 
tions rise from lower to higher. The predominant tenet of 
recurring cycles of cosmic history suggests also the recurring 
avataras of the god, since he is represented as saying, ‘‘ Although 
I am in my own nature incapable of birth or death, yet as often 
as vice prevails over virtue, so often do I become manifest, 
to protect the good, to punish the evil. I am present in every 
age to establish right.” And again, “Every time that religion 
is in danger and that iniquity triumphs I issue forth.”! It 
should also be noted that already, in his divine nature, Vishnu, 
like all the gods, is possessed of a material frame, “of gross 
though divine and ethereal particles.”? Thus it is a god already 
clothed in a body who takes an earthly and more material frame ; 
or, in the words of a convert from Hinduism, Vishnu’s avazaras 
are ‘a sort of incarnation of an incarnation.” § 

The first of these incarnations was that of Vishnu as the fish 
Matsya, through whom the first man Manu was saved in a ship 
from the deluge, along with seven Rishis, and the seeds of all 
existing things. Next, Vishnu appeared as a tortoise, and 
recovered various articles of value which had been lost in the 
deluge. The third avatar was in the form of a boar, Varaha, 
which recovered the world from a monster which had carried 
it to the depths of the ocean; the fourth as a man-lion to free 
the world from an oppressor; the fifth as a dwarf to overcome 
a demon; the sixth as Rama with the axe to keep the 
Kshatriyas from tyrannising over the Brahmans. ‘The epic 
Ramayana describes Vishnu’s acts in his half-incarnation as 
Rama, the seventh in the series, whereby he destroys the 
demon-king Ravana and his hosts, who defile sacrifices and 
are the loathly tempters of men. As such he is represented 
as having been long expected, and at last welcomed by many 
saints. Rama is represented “in all the majesty and fulness 

1 Ramayana, i.; Bhagavad-gitd, iv. 7. 
2M. Williams, p. 47. 
3 Church Quarterly Review, iv. 8, April, 1877. 
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of youthful strength, beauty, nobility, and love, but for the most 
part unfortunate, exposed to unlooked-for dangers, and oppressed 
with sorrows and afflictions.”! Yet in the end he is victorious. 
Eighth in the series is the complete ava¢ara as Krishna, a 
kind of Hindu Phcebus- Apollo, destroying the principle of 
evil embodied in the demon Khansa. Of this incarnation an 
American student of religion has justly said that it embraces 
“in the diversity of its phases the whole compass of Hindu ex- 
perience. In Krishna every popular and every speculative ideal, 
every instinct and every conviction that sought religious sanction, 
has found its embodiment.”? But the rival religion of Buddhism 
suggested to the Hindu mind a ninth incarnation of Vishnu in 
the Buddha, who is thought of by Brahmans, however, as a 
sceptical philosopher sent them for their sins. This incarnation 
is a kind of sop to Buddhism, though the Krishna incarnation 
is an undoubted rival to Buddha. Krishna, like Buddha, is 
‘a human saviour with definite and clear features,” rougher than 
the light of Asia, but more in touch with the mythical side 
of Hindu faith, as well as its close affinities for the sensuous 
in worship. But as there is to be a future Buddha, so there 
will be a tenth incarnation of Vishnu. He will appear as the 
god Kalki, and, in the darkest hour of the world’s need, destroy 
the wicked, redeem the good, recreate all things, and renew the 
age of purity. Even now many in India look forward to Kalki 
as their future saviour. 

Such are the incarnations of Vishnu, every one of them for 
some salutary purpose, suggesting to the believers of India 
Divine succour in the past and hope for the future. But, by 
their fantastic and vague nature, as well as by their number, 
there is too little that is definite for anyone to find a sure 
and final footing. Each avatar dissatisfies us by its incomplete- 
ness, while each is at variance with the satisfying Christian 
doctrine which speaks of the Son of God as still retaining the 
Human Nature which He assumed, and retaining it for our sakes. 
Nevertheless we cannot fail to take deep interest in these Hindu 


1 Schlegel, Hist. of Literature, p. 127. 
2 Johnson, Ordental Religions, p. 496. 
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dreams about a god who incarnates himself in so many different 
ways for the succour of the world and of men.! 

In connection with the spread of the idea of incarnation, it is 
instructive to notice how that other idea of Virgin-birth, so 
closely connected with it in Christian doctrine, is also widely 
diffused. It was felt that those who were to be of superior 
rank, or either Divine or semi-Divine beings, in assuming an 
earthly form, should not do so in the ordinary way. The idea 
is seen in the Egyptian inscription, already quoted, of the king 
whose actual father is the god. It recurs in the Egyptian con- 
ception of the Apis-bull born of a virgin cow. Many culture- 
heroes and mythological divinities are fabled to have been born 
in this way. Huitzilopochtli was born through his mother 
placing in her bosom a ball of feathers which floated down from 
heaven. Quetzalcoatl was born of a maiden who had picked up 
a certain green stone. In the Popol Vuh the twin brothers who 
teach the arts to men were born in a miraculous way of a royal 
princess. The missionaries who visited Paraguay were startled 
to hear of a maiden mother of the god worshipped there, deem- 
ing it, as usual, some piece of diabolic imitative craft. In an 
Iroquois myth two brothers, Ioskeha and Tawiscara, are born 
of a virgin, who is daughter of the moon. Ioskeha was the 
father of men and their teacher, as well as the Supreme God of 
certain tribes. In Greek mythology virgin-birth was not altogether 
unknown, but in later times it was asserted of anyone who seemed, 
by his exalted position, to have had a Divine origin. Pythagoras 
was said by some to have been the son of Parthenis, the virgin- 
mother, and Apollo, while many saw in him an actual incarnation 
of the latter. Much the same was asserted of Plato and his 
mother in a story current at Athens, where his birthday was kept 
on the festival of Apollo. So in Christian times Apollonius was 
thought to have been miraculously born as the saviour of the 
Greeks. Virgin-birth is also asserted of the Buddha, whose 
mother Maya, according to later legends, conceived him through 

1 Some of Krishna’s avatars are said to have been taken from the myth- 


ology of the aborigines of India (Lassen, /d@. Alterth., iv. 583). If so, it 
shows how widespread the belief in incarnation is. 
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Divine agency. As a final example that of Lao-tsze may be cited. 
He was regarded by some as an incarnation of Tao, and was 
conceived by his mother through her emotion at seeing a falling 
star. Eighty-one years after he was born as an old man with 
grey hair, and immediately, like Buddha, began his teaching. 
These are but a few out of many examples of virgin-birth. 
All of them show the natural feeling of mankind that one who 
was to prove a benefactor or spiritual teacher, or an actual 
emanation of deity, could only be born in a miraculous way. 


Thus various are the forms of belief that the finite and the 
infinite might find some place of union. And whether this 
belief has been nursed by totemism—that primitive conception 
of a bond of union linking gods, men, and animals, or has been 
exemplified in the desire to bring the heavenly nearer the earthly 
in the apotheosis of Roman emperors or the deifying of kings 
and priests, or again in the animal incarnations of Egypt or the 
avatars of Vishnu, Christian philosophy can find in all its 
different forms the distorted dreams of what was deemed to 
be a real possibility. Nor can it refuse to see in these gross 
conceptions a certain preparation for the refined and sublime 
historic doctrine of the Incarnation. In their desire to be near 
God, men had found a home for the Divine in many forms, and 
their desire was at last fully satisfied in Him who being God 
became Man for evermore. These various ideas of incarnation 
were actualised for the first time in Christianity, and in being 
actualised were purified, stripped of all degrading associations, 
exalted, ennobled, and eternised. ‘The divine ideas which had 
wandered up and down the world, till oftentimes they had well- 
nigh forgotten themselves, and their own origin, did at last clothe 
themselves in flesh and blood; they became incarnate with the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. In His life and person the idea 
and the fact at length kissed each other, and were henceforth 
wedded for evermore.” 4 

But these mythical anticipations of the union of the two 
natures, the Divine and the Human, in the Person of our Lord, 

1 Trench, of. cét., p. 19. 
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are sometimes said to prove the unreality of the Christian 
doctrine. If they are unreal and have no existence in fact, why, 
it is asked, should the Incarnation of Christ have any historic 
reality?! The answer to this question lies on different lines. 
It may be said that the idea of Incarnation was quite foreign to 
Jewish thought, and therefore could not have influenced the 
Jewish disciples of our Lord. It is, moreover, a question of 
evidence. The evidence of the Virgin, and the evidence of 
Christ’s claim to be God cannot be lightly set aside; and the 
nearer the documents containing both are proved to lie to the 
events they relate, the more the value of that evidence is 
intensified. Further, there is the fact that no other incarnation 
has ever arisen in Christian history; it is one and it is final; 
while the ethical atmosphere of the Incarnation and its results in 
the earthly life of Christ and in Christianity as a system of 
doctrine, as a life, and as a factor in human progress must not 
be forgotten. If there be no miracle of Incarnation, there must 
be some greater miracle to account for these things. It must 
also be noted that in no other individual case has any incarnation 
been more than a temporary clothing of a Divinity in human 
form. With our Lord this is different. His Incarnation is an 
eternal fact. He is God and Man for evermore. And, again, 
what has been said of all foregleams of Christian faith in 
paganism applies especially to the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
As Trench has said, “it would be a grievous deficiency .. . 
if our Christian faith, as regards the whole anterior world except 
the Jewish, stood in relation to nothing which men had thought, 
or felt, or hoped, or believed ; with no other co-efficient than the 
Jewish, and resting on no broader historic basis than that could 
supply.”? For if the various crude and strange methods by 
which men have reasoned themselves into a belief in Divine 
existence, do not throw any doubt on the Christian doctrine of 
God, but rather confirm and strengthen it because of that witness 
€ consensu gentium, so it is with the Incarnation. These crude 


1 The most offensive form of this comparison is to be found in Inman’s 
Anctent Faiths and Modern. 
CROP MCit.5 peel: 
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foreshadowings and mythical suggestions of union between 
heaven and earth, and God and man, show the need of such 
an event, as well as suggest its historic truth. That they were 
myths and dreams need not make the most certain fact in history 
a dream and a myth. 


“Ts it a dream ? 
Nay, but the lack of it the dream, 
And failing it, life’s love and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream.” 


CHAPTER VII 
SIN 


‘*Nam vitiis nemo sine nascitur.” —HORACE, 


epee Christian conception of sin as the transgression of a 
Divine law is also found to some extent in other faiths. 
Each of the higher religions is a witness to the consciousness 
of sin, since it is their aim to free men from its guilt, to bring 
them nearer to the gods, to restore the harmony of life. When 
any religion has failed to do this, it has always become repugnant 
to those who felt most keenly the sting of evil and the discord 
within themselves. 

Connected with the belief in the existence of sin is that other 
belief, well-nigh universal, in a former state of innocence and 
purity. Plato said, ‘They of old time dwelt nearer to God,” an 
opinion which is echoed by Cicero.1. As the book of Genesis 
tells us, the first human pair fell from their high estate by an act 
of sin. This fall is dimly traced in the myths of several races, 
but it is mostly obscured under the form of a sad necessity which 
caused men to become wretched and miserable. The foil to the 
present state of misery is the future golden age which will equal, 
if not excel, that which existed in a distant and shadowy past. 
Connected with this was the hope of a Deliverer who should 
appear and usher in the golden age, or (as in some cases) should 
reappear and comfort those who had long mourned his departure. 
As far as the present age was concerned, Hindu, Persian, Scan- 
dinavian, and Egyptian agreed with the Greek Hesiod that each 

1 Plato, Phzleb., 16. Cicero’s words are almost identical: ‘‘ Amtigudtas 
proxime accedit ad Deos” (Legg., ii. 6). 
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age, as it passed away, left behind it an increasing weight of evil. 
But in paganism it was thought that the law of deterioration 
worked itself out through no fault of man. It came upon him 
from without, not from within. The Bible tells the sad tale of 
the descent of man through his own wilfulness, but it also cheers 
us with the glad hope of his ascent from sin to righteousness, 
from death to life. This dawning hope, however, lit up with 
a wan light the darkness of the ancient world, as we see in 
Virgil’s Eclogue with its dream of the returning golden age, 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna. 

In the faiths of savage races, just as religion is of a narrow and 
debased order, so moral ideas, though not wanting, are meagre 
and restricted in their range. To do wrong to a fellow-tribesman 
would be evil indeed, whereas it would be a virtue if done to an 
outsider. Evil is thought of from a physical rather than a 
spiritual point of view. Where a standard of right and wrong 
exists, transgression against it is considered in the light of a 
social offence, rather than a sin against the deities. Or where 
their wrath is evidently directed against a man or a tribe, it is not 
so much the result of moral transgression as the omission of 
some ceremony, or the committing of an offence, which, from our 
point of view, has little ethical content. Still, in all savage 
religions there is the faint trace of a higher moral idea of evil, 
which often escapes the inquirer because it is not formally 
expressed. Travellers and missionaries are too often prejudiced 
by their foregone conclusion that all savages are no better than 
beasts. Hence they fail to observe the working of the savage 
conscience. Though religion and morality do not, in their 
earlier stages, run on parallel lines, conscience and a certain 
sense of shortcoming and imperfection must be conceded even to 
the lowest races. Unfortunately, savage theologians are not given 
to publish systems of doctrine and morals, so that we must, in 
seeking for their sense of sin, be content with stray notices and 
occasional glimpses. 

In general, we find among savage races regular punishments 
meted out for certain offences—theft, murder, adultery, and so 
forth ; while, though sexual relations are of a very loose order, the 
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fidelity of the wife is considered important, and breaches of it are 
visited with no light hand. Again, the horror of any sexual 
relations between members of the same kin, which prevails 
universally among savages as the result of totemistic institutions, 
shows a dawning conception of a higher sexual morality. The 
system of taboo, found among all lower races, must have been a 
prominent factor in educating the human mind to believe that 
there were some things which it was not merely unlawful, but 
absolutely hurtful, to do. Rites of sacrifice and of expiation, and 
the curious customs of “carrying out sin” at stated intervals, or 
at a death,! show that the law written in sympathetic ink on the 
tablet of the human heart, can be known even by savages, as it 
comes faintly into view under the glow of remorse, kindled by 
the consciousness of sin, or at least by the performance of 
something known to be irregular. And wherever among lower 
races there is some sense of future retribution, even if it be dim 
and scanty, we see the working of the consciousness that some 
actions are right, while others are wrong and involve disaster. 
It is from the low moral notions which are entertained by savage 
races that the higher ethical conceptions of more civilised people 
have originated. The group of actions which it is wrong to do 
becomes gradually wider as things which were formerly considered 
natural, and therefore right, are seen to be wrong. 

In the social relations, therefore, there is a distinct sense of 
certain things being permissible and certain things being wrong. 
And, as in most cases savage codes of law and social customs 
are closely connected with the religion and ceremonial of the 
community, breaches of these customs and laws must, so far 
forth, be thought of as offences against the divinities. There are 
cases, indeed, in which the guilty, seeking refuge from the 
avengers in the temple, is left there to the punishment of the 


1 This custom, akin to that of the Jewish scapegoat, is described by 
various writers, é.g. Ellis, Pol. Researches, i. 401, and Frazer, Golden Bough, 
ii, 148 sg. Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 114, describes a Buddhist guilt- 
offering which takes away the sins of the living. Cf. Zhe Sin Eater, by 
Miss Fiona MacLeod. As a material burden could be transferred from one 
man to another, so (it was thought) could a mental or spiritual burden. 
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god.! If this were not so, it would be difficult to see how the 
ethical conception of sin arose in religions only a stage above 
those of savage races. The code of justice, however meagre it 
may be, is, in reality, the reflexion of what the individual and 
tribal conscience regard as wrong. Conscience, on the other 
hand, acts over a wider field than the laws of a community can 
do, for they are unable to sit in judgment on the motives and 
thoughts of the heart. The code of laws, therefore, implies a 
wider ethical standard in each individual. That standard is, 
when judged from a Christian point of view, not very high, and 
it is lightly transgressed because it is as easily pardoned. Still, 
on the whole, all the religious institutions of the tribe had an 
outlook upon its moral and social life, and from this narrow field, 
in which morality touched with emotion held sway, were de- 
veloped the wider conceptions of man’s responsibilities in all his 
relations to other men beyond the limits of the nation or tribe. 
The full development of this conception of humanity as one 
great family or brotherhood—nay, even the words “humanity” 
and “brotherhood” themselves— resulted from Christianity. ? 
Totemism, in savage races, was one great factor in establishing 
wider views of man’s ethical relations with his fellows. And, in 
general, man’s history has been a slow upward growth towards 
such a wider view and such higher ethical conceptions. Thus 
conscience existed both in the individual and the tribe, and the 
sense of sin is not wholly absent even in the savage. Comparative 
religion and anthropology alike prove the truth of S. Paul’s 
words regarding the heathen, “which show the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another.” 

Advancing a stage higher, the conception of sin as an offence 
against the gods, comes more closely into view. In the case of 
the ancient Mexicans we have a people at once savage and 


1 Bancroft, Vatzve Races, i. p. 408, gives an instance. 

2 Max Miiller, Sczence of Language, i. 133-4. On the whole subject of the 
growth of the idea of brotherhood, see 7he Brotherhood of Mankind, by 
J. H. Crawford. 
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civilised, immoral.and moral. In their ritual and mythology they 
had not emerged from the wildest and most revolting barbarism, 
yet in their moral conceptions and in their prayers they had 
advanced far beyond this state. Had they been left to develop 
these ideas, instead of being subjected to European and Papal 
barbarism, it is hard to say what they might not now have 
become. Sahagun, a native historian, says that they were taught 
that the gods required a virtuous life from their worshippers. 
The god Tezcatlipoca, or Shining Mirror, was so called because 
he was believed to gaze into a mirror which reflected the deeds of 
men, who would receive just retribution at his hands for their 
misdoings. What is more convincing is the system of confession 
and penance which obtained in Mexico. The priests received 
the penitents at stated times, heard their confession, imposed a 
fitting penance upon them, and then assured them that the gods 
had pardoned their sins. It is true that these confessions were 
often delayed until later life, just as Constantine delayed his 
baptism for the same reason. But the reason for delay was often 
one which is also found among the Montanist sects of the early 
Church, viz. the doubt of pardon being possible if the penitent 
relapsed into sin. The examples of prayers and confessions 
which have been preserved are doubtless genuine. They insist 
upon sin as a transgression of Divine law, and an insult to one’s 
self-respect. Though the sinner is said to have been pushed into 
sin “by the nature of the sign under which he was born,” yet he 
is told plainly that he must betake himself to a new way of living, 
lest the gods allot him a terrible punishment in the future world, 
But though “a new heart” was insisted upon, exterior ceremonies, 
fasting, penances which extended as long as for four years, and 
the offering of one’s blood to the gods, were all resorted to as 
atonements for sin.? : 

In Peru, where the religious belief resembled that of Mexico, 
-a similar view was taken of sin, and an authorised system of 
confession prevailed. This system was in part political as well as 
religious. The state was a theocracy, and all wrongdoing might 
have an effect, not only on the individual, but on the whole. 

1 Bancroft, iii, 220-5, 
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country. It must, therefore, be duly confessed and atoned for. 
After full confession of sin it was usual to bathe in some river, 
which, symbolically or really, would thus carry all guilt down to 
the engulfing sea. The formula repeated while bathing distinctly 
affirms this: ‘O thou river, receive the sins I have this day 
confessed unto the Sun, carry them down to the sea, and let them 
never more appear.” ! 

Let us now turn from the Far West to the Far East, and see how 
far there is a recognition of sin in the religions of China. Com- 
pared with other Asiatics, the Chinese are a practical and prosaic 
race ; their faith has at no time taken a deeply spiritual hue ; the 
sense of sin is not deeply rooted in their moral being ; while their 
religion is utilitarian at the best. Yet there is a widespread belief 
that men are God’s creatures, that He has endowed them witha 
moral sense, and that to comply with it is the true law of their 
being. There is a moral order in the universe, on the complying 
with which the welfare of the state depends. 

In reading the Chinese classics we are constantly reminded of 
Bishop Butler’s wise teaching. The actual existence of disorder 

in a world under moral sway is freely acknowledged. There is 
(to all appearance) no thought of an inherited tendency to sin, for 
Confucius taught that man was born pure, that his nature is good, 
and that this goodness displays itself in humanity, rectitude, pro- 
priety, and knowledge.? But it is duly recognised that the moral 
nature is apt to get out of joint. Men’s natures “leave the 
fountain pure, but become contaminated, some more, some less, 
and some earlier than others, but they are all liable to contamina- 
tion.” No doubt the experience of life forced this conclusion 
upon sages and disciples alike. Like Wordsworth the Shi King 
teaches that men draw their being from Heaven ; their hearts are, 
as children, full of truth and goodness, but time and the environ- 
ment in which they live soon bring derangement and error. 
Hence, as Mencius beautifully says, men must “seek for their lost 


1 Acosta, Hist. of New World, lib. v. cap. 25; Reville, Rel. of Mex. and 
Peru, pp. 150, 234. 

2 Douglas, Confucianism and Taoism, p. 71. 3 Ibid, 

4 Shi King, II. iii, 1. 
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heart,” and, having found it, strive to keep it by following in the 
footsteps of the wise. The force of a good example, especially 
that of a virtuous monarch, is one of the means by which Heaven 
provides for the recovery of the moral order. This is the teaching 
of Confucius, but as it merely sets forth the example of earthly 
sages, it can never act as a restraint upon the vices of the multi- 
tude. It is everywhere acknowledged, however, that Heaven 
rewards and punishes the actions of men, but in this life only. 
There is little thought of redemption. Men may become virtuous 
by setting their mind to the task, and developing the good nature 
which Heaven has implanted in them. With these limitations it 
must be acknowledged that the Sacred Books, in common with 
Confucius, lay stress upon the distinction of good and evil, and 
doubtless in the Providence of God this moral teaching will not 
be wholly futile and barren of results yet to come. 

Taoism repeats much of this teaching, especially when it insists 
on the innate goodness of every man. Like Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Lao-T'sze taught men to guard against the first motions of evil, 
which might, if left to themselves, overpass all bounds and ruin 
their lives. The Taoist priests circulate much literature among 
the people impressing them with this certainty of disaster in case 
of sin. “The spirits take note of men’s deeds, and according to 
their lightness or gravity, curtail the term of life,” says the Book 
of Rewards and Punishments, one of the most popular of these 
manuals. Yet in spite of much excellent teaching, the utilitarian 
spirit, reminding one of popular medizval Romanism, reappears 
in these books. Let aman do thirteen hundred good deeds and 
he will become an immortal of heaven ; let him do three hundred 
and he will become an immortal of earth. An enormous number 
of faults to be avoided, some serious, others trifling and peddling, 
are detailed. Yet stress is also laid on the need of repentance as 
the one way by which an evil man may at last attain to heaven. 
Evil and sin are also believed to bring horrible punishment in 
the next world—a belief foreign to Confucianism and borrowed 
from Buddhism. 

In the Egyptian religion, low as it descended, there was also a 


1 Cf, Legge, Rel. of China ; and his edition of the Sacred Books, 
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genuine appeal to the heart and conscience, while, in all its 
phases, a sense of the solemnity and mystery of life prevailed. 
The reign of righteousness in heaven and earth was an ever- 
present thought in ancient Egypt. Misdoing was no mere breach 
of the social order, or an act which left no trace upon the 
character, but a sin against the gods, and producing profound 
results in the individual.!_ Sin was condemned in no half-hearted 
way, while the same stress was laid on the need of virtue. Such 
works as Zhe Book of the Dead, The Lay of the Harper, The 
Maxims of Ptah-hotep, which must have been widely known, as 
well as innumerable inscriptions, show how deeply the sense of 
sin was felt in ancient Egypt. The voice of conscience was plainly 
heard, and the Deity was known to watch the actions of men.? 
The gods themselves were ruled by Maat, or Righteousness, 
so that in order to be approved by them a man must follow 
righteousness. That having God in his heart one would be 
quick to discern His will, is a thought which finds expression 
on many tombs of the dead. Such sentences as the following 
occur on many papyri: “God knows the wicked ; He smites the 
wicked even to the blood.” ‘Mind thee of the day when thou 
too shalt start for the land where one goeth to return not thence. 
Good for thee will have been a good life; therefore be just and 
hate iniquity ; for he who loveth what is right shall triumph.” 
These words remind us that the Egyptians believed that after 
death the soul was judged for its deeds, in presence of the gods. 
This belief must have had a sobering effect on Egyptian religion. 
It also preserved it from believing that evil would be finally 
triumphant. The victory of right over wrong “is the burden 
of nine-tenths of the Egyptian texts which have come down to 
us,” The power of a virtuous life is expressed by the epitaphs 
in which the dead declare their lifelong adherence to purity and 
strictness of life, and their hatred of evil? But though such 


1 Abundant material for the study of Egyptian morals will be found in the 
Records of the Past series. See also Renouf, zd, Lect., and Flinders Petrie, 


Rel. and Conscience tn Ancient Egypt. 2 Renouf, of. czt., p. 71. 
3 Cf. the often-quoted address of the soul as it stands before the gods: ‘‘I 
have not afflicted any. I have not told falsehoods. . . . I have not despised 


God in my heart,” etc. It forms chapter 125 of the Book of the Dead, 
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inscriptions show how wide the moral code was, and prove (as 
Tertullian said) that the soul is naturally Christian, they could 
not alter the judgment of the gods, to whom the record of 
the deeds of every life was perfectly known. Yet, in keeping 
with these high professions of virtue, polygamy was rare in Egypt, 
and unchastity, as well as murder, theft, injustice, and untruth, 
were condemned as sinful and hateful to the rule of Maat. 

The tendency of a pantheistic religion, like that of India in all 
its phases, is to make evil an illusion, or a mere incident in the 
evolution of being. This results in vagueness of thought, as well 
as vagueness in the judgments of conscience. As a result of this 
Hindu religion has sanctioned many practices which, though 
in intention symbolical of universal laws, easily pass over into 
gross acts of sin in those who are incapable of judging between 
good and evil. And by its mythology, in which (as in the 
Greek) many shameful acts are ascribed to the gods, an evil 
colouring was given to religion, and an evil example set before 
the people. 

Yet the pantheistic form of Hindu religion is the result of 
intense brooding over evil. ‘To minds which saw evil everywhere 
and found no remedy for it, there seemed no better way of escape 
than to cut the ground from beneath it, by denying its existence, 
save as an illusion of the senses. It seemed the necessary con- 
comitant of finite existence—an original sin spreading corruption 
over all men through indefinite cycles of existence. To escape 
from it a man must lose himself in the Infinite, by apprehending 
that all things finite, even evil itself, were illusory. Is not this a 
perverted parallel to the Christian doctrines of human imper- 
fection, of retribution, of the need of the Divine power to free 
men from sin? 

There can be no doubt that there is a recognition of the fact 
of sin in Indian religion from first to last. In the Vedic hymns 
there are certain constantly recurring ideas concerning sin. 
There exists a moral order in the world, and when men transgress 
it they commit sin, they lose the sweet communion with the 
gods, penitence is necessary, forgiveness must be eagerly sought. 
Sometimes the singer speaks of his friendship with the god, and 
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passionately bewails its having been broken by sin. ‘He who 
was thy friend, thy beloved, has committed an offence against 
thee.” But he hopes for pardon in language which recalls the 
inimitable pathos of the Psalter. Sin is thus more than an 
outward act; it affects the soul and offends the conscience ; 
still more does it offend the gods, who are in some respects 
moral guardians and saviours. Varuna has a moral elevation 
which makes him differ from all the gods. None can escape his 
all-seeing eye, yet from him the sinner has hope of forgiveness, 
and the righteous trust to behold his face in the next world. 
The hymns addressed to Varuna and to several other gods 
breathe the trembling voice of penitence, but are yet confident 
of recovering the divine favour.2 They think of sin as a stain, 
a burden, a heavy and galling chain, nay, at times they speak 
of it as inherited. ‘“ Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, 
and from those which we have committed in our own bodies.” 8 
These ideas are reproduced in the next age—that which saw 

the origin of the Laws of Manu. ‘The wicked have said in 
their hearts, ‘none sees us.’ Yes, the gods see them, and the 
spirit within their own breasts.”4 ‘The fruit of sin is not 
immediate, but comes like the harvest in due season. Its fruit, 
if not in himself, is in his son’s sons.”® It is believed that 
no outward ceremonies can purge away guilt, if the heart is not 
truly penitent. Yet certain actions had a magical virtue in 
removing the sins of a lifetime. So it ever is; the mass of men 
must be accommodated with an easy road to virtue. ‘This is 
also the blot on all the later religious systems of India. There 
is the undoubted knowledge of evil, that hundreds of sins 
are committed every day, which leave an undying result for 
good or evil, that these actions are displeasing to the gods. 
So far there is an agreement with the Christian faith. Yet the 
merest mechanical actions are believed to cleanse the soul. No 
sin is too great to be removed by a plunge in the Ganges or 
Nerbudda. Abandoned criminals become stainless saints by 

1 Rig- Veda, vii. 88, 6. 

2 Cf. Rig- Veda, vii. 87; x. 143 vii. 89; Ath. Veda, iv. 16, etc. 

8 Rig-Veda, vii, 86, 5. 4 Mani, viii. 84, 5 [bid., iv. 147. 
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immersion in the holy well called Mani-Karnika. Nor is any 
change of heart needed. 

Thus the power of sin is distinctly taught in all the Sacred 
Books, but what India needs is a conception of an all-holy God ; 
the stimulus of moral duty to act up to the confession of sin; 
the example of a Holy Life on which to order every action 
of daily life. This Christianity alone can supply, and it will 
be greatly aided in doing so by pointing to what Hindu litera- 
ture says of sin in language which does not come far short of 
Christian doctrine. 

In Buddhism the origin of sin is traced to desire; sin is not 
the breaking of a Divine law so much as a process which must 
work itself out until the sinner learns that he himself can end its 
effects. When a man dies all the parts of his being are annihi- 
lated. How, then, does the effect of sin or desire live on, and 
punish him who desired to sin but is now extinct? Because, as 
Buddhism teaches, the total result of all one’s actions, the 
Karma, remains, and produces a new being, who receives a 
place in life according to the Karma of the previous person. 
He is punished for that person’s sins; in a sense he is that 
person, though he has no knowledge of the fact. It is as if, 
when dying, a man so clung to existence that, as the elements 
of his being were extinguished, his desire to live created a new 
set and combined them into a fresh personality. Only when 
desire is vanquished no new life is formed, and Nirvana is 
attained. Sin is overcome, and punishment works no further. 

This is the philosophic doctrine of Buddhism, unintelligible to 
Western minds, and in popular doctrine it gives place to a belief 
in transmigration. In a new body the former personality is 
rewarded or punished for its good deeds or its sins, and can 
aspire to holiness or descend to deeper depths of wickedness. 
Thus sin and its results are taught, if in a strange yet in a 
real way, by Buddhism. It is an Eastern and mystic way of 
saying what Bishop Butler taught, that repeated acts form 
habits, and habits crystallise into character, and character 
becomes indelible. If there is no feeling of responsibility to 
a Supreme Being for sin, its power is keenly felt, and the most 
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forcible language used to teach men how to avoid it. Sin is not 
confined to deeds and words; it also sways “the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” There, in the secret citadel of being, one 
may be a sinner even though the outward actions are good and 
just. This, too, is taught by our Holy Faith. 

It is strange, however, to notice how such a mystical religion 
has so systematised its moral code. Sin, the precepts which one 
must obey, the “path” one must follow, are all analysed and 
formally numbered off, in a way which recalls the Scholastic 
theology and ethics with their endless and subtle divisions and 
subdivisions. The ten sins which Buddhism recognises are 
minutely analysed, and every possible means of committing them 
is discussed in a casuistical fashion which suggests a religion of 
the cloister rather than of the open highway of life. The 
obligations of Buddhism, which resemble our Commandments, 
are taken without feeling that any external authority binds one 
to keep them. Every man is thus a law to himself, as he 
is his own saviour, for Buddhism is one of the most individual- 
istic of all faiths. But obedience to these commands does not 
bring one to Nirvana. The “eight-fold path” by which Gautama 
attained it must be followed. Inward sensations must be 
deadened, so that all desire, all power to arouse joy or sorrow, 
dies away, and deliverance is at hand. Virtue and vice, the 
great contraries, are set aside in favour of a negative existence, 
void of all desire. In practice, however, where Buddhism is 
not degraded by magical superstitions, it produces a simple, 
virtuous life, and the summary of its teaching (so often quoted) 
holds good of this widespread faith: ‘‘To cease from all sin, 
to get virtue, to cleanse one’s own heart, that is the religion 
of the Buddha.” ! 

An account of the Fall, similar to that preserved in Genesis, 
seems to have been current in Babylonia, if we may judge 


1 Cf, Hardy, Alanual of Buddhtsm, Beal, Buddhism in China, and the 
works of Rhys Davids, from which this summary of Buddhist teaching is 
taken. 
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from a fragment discovered by Mr. Boscawen. It runs as 
follows :— 
**Tn sin one with another in compact joins. 

The command was established in the garden of the god. 

The Asnan-tree they ate, they broke in two, 

Its stalk they destroyed, the sweet juice which injures the body. 

Great is their sin. Themselves they exalted. 

To Merodach their redeemer he [the god Sar] appointed their fate.” ? 
Here it is important to observe that the breaking of a Divine 
command issues in sin, a thought which appears constantly in 
the Babylonian records. 

Not the least interesting of the cuneiform tablets are those con- 
taining what are most easily described as Penitential Psalms. 
These were used as the forms of liturgical worship and con- 
fession, but we see in many of them what our Lord meant by 
“vain repetitions.” Line after line repeats the same refrain, as 
if by the very clamour of speech the gods would hear and 
forgive. Later psalms avoided this, and in so doing seem to 
strike a deeper note of penitence. ‘The confession of sins shows 
how misdoing was regarded. The fault is described, the anger 
of the gods is recounted, and the penitent tries to appease by 
the story of his remorse, his suffering, and his fears. The follow- 
ing extract will show the structure of these psalms:— 

‘May the god who [has been violent against me] be appeased ! 
The sin that [I sinned I] knew not... 
O lord, my sins are many, my transgressions are great... . 
Then after the anger of the god is described, the psalm 
continues :— 


” 


“IT sought for help and none took my hand... 
I am in trouble and hiding, I dare not look up... 
How long, O God, shall I suffer? ... 
Mankind is made to wander, and there is none that knoweth. 
Mankind, as many as pronounce a name, what do they know? 
O lord, destroy not thy servant, 
The sins I have sinned turn to a blessing. 
The transgressions I have committed may the wind carry away. 
Strip off my transgressions as a garment.” ” 


1 Babylon. and Orien. Record, iv. 11; Sayce, Higher Criticism, p. 104. 
2 Condensed from the translation given by Sayce, 7d, Lect., p. 350 sg. 
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Such confessions as these abound in the Babylonian records, 
and we can recognise in them the note of a real penitence. As 
if to cover the whole field of wrongdoing, unknown sins are also 
confessed, and many unknown gods are addressed lest any, being 
forgotten, should still visit the penitent with his anger. The ban 
of the gods was no light thing, but a swift witness against all sins. 
Yet the hope and certainty of forgiveness gave the penitent 
confidence in approaching his gods. After the wailing sorrow 
of the psalms it is a relief to come to the joyful anticipation of 
forgiveness. ‘Thy sins, O Ashurbanipal,” says one psalm, “shall 
be obliterated like the waves of the sea. Like the vapours on 
the face of the earth, they shall melt away before thy feet.”? 
This is also characteristic of the Hebrew Psalter. The Baby- 
lonian believed that his gods could “give rest to the heart,” a 
phrase frequently used in these psalms. Pain, suffering, remorse, 
were the result of sin, but there was freedom and life in the 
pardon of the gods. 

How far these ideas acted in restraining the passions of the 
people we do not know. Still, where such psalms were commonly 
used, and were the current coin of the people, the implication is 
that sin was really felt as a burden, and that there was a desire 
for righteousness. And what was said by the lips was symboli- 
cally done in the ritual. Lavers stood in the temple courts in 
which the penitent washed and was made clean. The ethical 
conception appears once more in the titles given to the gods, 
“merciful,” “pitiful,” “righteous,” “the judge.” They were 
thought of as giving life, purity, strength. They could forgive 
sins, and hear and answer prayer. 

But these ancient psalms, if they resemble those of our Psalter, 
differ from them significantly. They are less spiritual ; they have 
less of that feeling of personal religion which sees nothing in the 
universe but the soul and its God; they are diffuse, and con- 
stantly pass over into incantations. This was the real drawback 
in a religion which had much to commend it—the belief in 
spells and charms capable of working stupendous results in body 
and soul. That belief must have constantly counteracted the 

1 Tiele, Elements of Relig., i. 117. 
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sense of sin made manifest by the conscience to this ancient 
people. 

Where dualism permeates a religion, as in Persia, there is 
bound to be a deep sense of evil. The conflicts of nature have 
their counterpart in the unceasing strife of good and evil carried 
on in the universe and in the heart of man, and fraught with 
eternal results. Zoroastrianism clearly recognised the existence 
and consequences of sin, but denied its eternity. Though 
sinners would be punished, their sufferings would be purgative 
and temporal. At the great consummation they would be 
purified by fire—even the wicked Ahriman with his spirits 
would not be exempted—and evil would be utterly abolished. 

Man, as this religion taught, had fallen from allegiance to 
Ormazd. He stood midway between the kingdoms of good 
and evil, and he had to choose between them in every thought, 
word, and action. Through the revelation of Zoroaster he had 
been taught which was the more excellent way, and how “bliss 
must come to the holders of the true faith.”! No pagan religion 
has ever penetrated so deeply to the root of sin, nor so much 
made personal holiness its aim. Throughout the Avesta there 
runs the desire for purity, and the formulas of confession, or 
“Patets,” suggest a thorough self-examination, and contrast 
favourably with the negative confessions of Egyptian religion. 
These Patets mostly take some such form as this: “I repent 
of all sins. All wicked thoughts, words, and works which I have 
meditated in the world, corporeal, spiritual, earthly, and heavenly, 
I repent of in your presence, ye believers. O Lord, pardon 
through the three words.” Particular sins are also minutely 
enumerated, as if to leave no loophole of escape for the sinful 
soul. But, in accordance with a dualism which arbitrarily divides 
between good and evil, many things are counted as sins which 
are in themselves indifferent, and are placed on a level with 
grave moral faults. The fundamentally ethical conceptions of 
sin found in Zoroastrianism were also neutralised by a mechanical 
ceremonial, the result of the minute development of this faith as 
a State religion and a moral police institution. The sense of sin 

1 Yasna, chap. 30. 
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ceased to be a deep-seated conviction of the soul; it became an 
attitude which men took up as a mere convenance. A real peni- 
tence was dethroned in favour of the rigid performance of ritual 
duties of a most exacting kind. Thus with a true penitence 
there mingled ritual acts of purification and atonements by money 
payments or by stripes. So easily does ethical truth entangle 
itself with superstition and petty ritualism ! 

In the Greek world, though sin was not deeply felt, and 
though many vices were robbed of their sting by artistic beauty, 
still the lack of harmony in life was felt as a real pain. From 
first to last there was a belief in retributive justice, symbolised 
by Zeus as the upholder of the moral order, and by the Errinys, 
who enforced the right and punished the guilty. As for the idea 
of sin, Homer taught that certain sins, being done with full com- 
pliance of the will, merit punishment, while others result from 
weakness and ignorance. The tragic poets showed how the 
results of sin work through many generations like an inherited 
disease. Doubtless mythology neutralised this moral teaching, 
yet it could not quite blot out the sense of a moral order from 
the hearts of the people. For the most part, however, sin was 
regarded as merely external rather than something arising from 
within. Even then the need of cleansing was felt, and Plato and 
Apuleius have described the itinerant ‘“ prophets” who persuaded 
men of the need of cleansing and atonement, and pretended 
that they were able to supply that need. ? 

The philosophers saw more clearly what sin was. To Plato 
virtue meant the harmony of being, just as with Aristotle virtue 
was the mean, while vice was its exaggeration on either side, or, 
as the former described it, a disease, a deformity, and a weakness.® 
These views were shared by many teachers, who maintained that 
the true king was the wise man who had subdued the lusts 
which would enslave the soul. Hence “know thyself” was the 
true watchword of philosophy, since it taught the distinction be- 
tween virtue and vice, and showed which was most in accordance 
with man’s being. It was “a preparation afar off for a higher 


1 Pfleiderer, Phzt. of Re/., iv. 247; Darmesteter, S. B. Z., iv. passzm. 
2 Republic, ii. 364% Metamor., viii. > Republic, iv. 18. 
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word, the ‘ Repent ye’ of the Gospel.”! The task of philosophy 
was, in the homely words of Socrates, to help struggling souls to 
the birth, and bring them out of darkness and ignorance to 
knowledge and light. Here, surely, was a foregleam of the need 
of redemption for men! 

That image of the two ways, one leading to life, the other to 
death, familiar to us from our Lord’s teaching and its reproduc- 
tion in early Christian literature, was well known and frequently 
used in many variations by Greek writers.2, Pages might be filled 
with passages from both Greek and Latin authors showing their 
teaching on the existence of conscience, the terrible nature of 
sin, the horrors of remorse, and the need of purification. 

In Greek religion the growing sense of sin appears in the 
spread of the mysteries by which it was taken away and in the 
worship of Apollo. In early time Apollo was called the “ pure,” 
and it was this conception of purity which bore rule in his 
worship. It was necessary to be pure from sin before one 
could approach the god, an idea which spread, and joining with 
the teaching of the philosophers, gave a greater moral elevation 
to popular worship. Expiation had to be made for guilt, and 
outward purifications undergone, which symbolised the inward 
repentance and resolve for a new life. But this use of outward 
rites gave rise to a superstitious use of them, such as Plato de- 
scribes, and checked the growing sense of sin. The philosophers 
revolted from them, and taught with Heraclitus that to undertake 
rites of purification was simply to wipe off mud with mud. 

What makes Greek religion differ from other faiths is its lack 
of a moral code by which life might be ordered aright. The 
people were left without any guide beyond their own conscience, 
which was little educated by its surroundings. Greek religion, 
in truth, laid small stress upon morals, but it could not prevent 
the sense of a discord in human nature and the need of a re- 
demption. Yet it was better that that need and that sense should 
have been freely developed out of the national conscience, than 
that an intolerable legal code should have bound burdens heavy 
to be borne upon the shoulders of the people. 


1 Trench, 4z/sean Lect.,p. 109. 7 Hesiod, Socrates, and Plato all use it. 
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Religion and morality thus go hand in hand, or at least are 
always tending to meet, until in the great religions they become 
twin halves of one great whole. It is true that religion often 
hallows actions which, in later times and taken by themselves, 
would be regarded as wholly wrong. So, too, the morality of 
a people is sometimes found advancing beyond the religious 
myths and beliefs and discrediting them until purer doctrines 
arise. On the whole, however, the races of mankind have 
believed in a moral order of the world, and have connected that 
order with the reign of the gods. Hence individual breaches 
of that order have been increasingly felt to be acts of dis- 
obedience against the gods, or as we should say, sins. 

No doubt what was included under the idea of sin in paganism 
came far short of what Christianity would deem sufficient. 
Things were considered indifferent which we should call wrong, 
while, again, breaches of ceremonial were thought more 
dangerous than evil acts. And, generally, the comparative 
ease with which the penitent was restored to favour with the 
gods, shows that the fopu/ar notion of sin was not very deep- 
seated. or the true sense of sin to exist there must also be the 
idea of a perfectly holy God who abhors sin as the very antithesis 
of His being. No pagan religion ever rose to this sublime 
height as Judaism did, with its heart-searching penitence, its deep 
awe at the gulf which sin made between the sinner and Jehovah, 
its absolute certainty of pardon and peace. But it cannot be 
denied that paganism also felt sin as a burden, and sought for 
pardon, and believed that it could attain it. If it were not so, 
how could a religion in which redemption from the power of sin 
was the central doctrine, ever have had the attraction for them 
which it possessed ? 

Paganism welcomed the Redeemer and His religion of redemp- 
tion. It felt that in Him was the remedy for sin, from Him 
alone could come the light which would distinguish for ever 
between right and wrong, sin and holiness. With far greater 
hopefulness than the dying champion of lost causes, paganism, 
as it accepted the religion of redemption, was glad to cry with 
loud acclaim, Zhou hast conquered, O Galilean! 


CHAPTER. Vit 


SACRIFICE AND ATONEMENT 


**Toujours et partout on a cru que innocent pouvait payer pour le 
coupable.”—DE MAISTRE. 


ieee the sacrificial observances of all religions three distinct ideas 

are to be observed as most prominent and definite, viz. sacri- 
fice as a thank-offering, sacrifice as a gift to the god to obtain his 
favour, and sacrifice as an atonement. It appears probable (for 
the origin of sacrifice must always be more or less problematic) 
that this division represents also the steps in the development of 
the sacrificial cult, the more complex growing out of the more 
simple. 

The conviction underlying all sacrificial worship is that union 
between gods and men is possible, and that when this union has 
been broken it is possible to restore it by giving something to 
those divinities between whom and their worshippers a gulf has 
been set. Hence it was not only the Jewish sacrifices which 
were shadows of the true, but the equally complex sacrificial 
systems of paganism and the ideas which they embodied, spoke 
of the Redemption which was to be won by Christ. The desire 
of humanity was for union with God ; it was everywhere felt that 
something barred the way against that union; it was everywhere 
desired that that something should be removed ; and sacrifices 
seemed the best possible means to this end. The thank-offerings 
to the gods proceeding from glad and thankful people, and the 
offering them gifts to obtain a specific boon, suggested that the 
barrier of sin might be removed and the sin expiated by such 
a gift. The gods would see that men wished to atone for their 
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crime and would forgive them. An offering must be made to 
appease the gods, and to receive (by its life being taken away) 
the punishment due to the sinner. 

If the gods with whom union was sought were savage and 
lustful, yet they satisfied the longing of the soul for God to 
a partial extent. If the sacrifices offered were material and often 
cruel, they spoke of a deep-seated feeling of renunciation in man 
and pointed onwards to the Sacrifice of the Cross. Through all 
sacrifices, whether strictly expiatory and atoning or not, because 
they sought to unite men with the gods, the idea of atonement 
runs like a blood-red thread. Sacrifices were everywhere speaking 
of the sense of sin; the Cross deepened that sense of sin and 
taught men to abhor it, while it brought into a focus all their 
ideas about union with God and the need of a righteous life. 
And by giving a larger and fuller interpretation to the idea of 
sacrifice, it abolished all sacrifices for ever. 

The sacrifices of paganism seem to us revolting and ridiculous. 
We cannot readily grasp the idea of propitiating the Deity with 
material things. But primitive religion always conceives of its 
deities as having a material form and material tastes, therefore 
the best way of satisfying them is by gratifying those tastes. No 
doubt the ethical and spiritual aspect of religion is not forgotten, 
but the other bears rule and survives in higher forms of faith 
which all offer material sacrifices to the gods.! Still sacrifice, 
gross as may have been its forms, was a necessary part of the 
education of humanity because of its significant meaning and 
purpose. In some real sense we may say that it had a Divine 
institution ; it may not have been expressly ordained, but the 
hand of God may be traced in the development of the sacrificial 
idea. Besides this, we should always bear patiently with the im- 
perfect representations of a true idea, and there is no doubt that 


1 Even early Christian writers thought that the soul was material and that 
God hada body. Melito wrote a work to prove the latter point. Cf Ter- 
tullian, De Anima ; Bain, Mind and Body, chap. 7. The representations of 
the Father in medizeval art, legends, and miracle-plays were grossly material. 
See Didron, Christian Iconography, part ii.; H. Spencer, Princzples of 
Soctology, p. 136; Lecky, Hzst. of Rationalism, i. 339. 
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the principle of sacrificial worship was a true one. Our faith 
brings that principle into clear relief as we gaze on Him who in 
His Life and Death showed the way to union with God and 
release from the power of sin. And if from time to time the 
old crude ideas of sacrifice have been brought into the theo- 
logical conceptions of that Death, even while lowering these 
conceptions, they showed that the feeling which lay behind them 
was true and eternal. 

In showing how the various forms of sacrifice led up to that 
which Christian theology regards as the One Perfect and Suffi- 
cient Sacrifice for the sins of men, we shall follow the steps 
of that development which (as stated before) seem the most 
correspondent to the facts of the case. 

Primitive men, like savages, were ruled by the thought that 
their gods were altogether such as themselves. Men know that 
a fellow-mortal is pleased by the bestowal of a gift, and they 
naturally suppose that the gods, being of like nature to them- 
selves, will also be satisfied with good things. It also seems 
natural that, since the gods rule the order of nature, men who 
depend upon that order should share its products with them. 
When men have abundance they are more willing to bestow 
a favour. Hence the first favour is shown to the gods in the 
form of a thank-offering or sacrifice of firstfruits. The root 
idea of the thank-offering among all races is that the god is 
a friend, therefore it is appropriate to give him of whatever fills 
the heart with gratitude. Thus the offering is that which has 
a real value in the worshipper’s eyes. This is an essential element 
in all sacrifice, but is most marked in its later forms. The offer- 
ing, being highly prized, would also be as perfect as could be. 
It is not only the Levitical ritual which lays stress on the need 
of the victim being without blemish; this was also required of 
every pagan sacrifice. It appears also in the case of those sacri- 
ficial animals which had never been used by man, but had, as it 
were, been consecrated from the very first to heaven.1 May we 
not see in this the instinctive feeling that the highest offering to 


1 Cf. examples in Herod., i. 189; Darmesteter, S. 2. Z., iv. 339 (Persians) ; 
Tac., Germ., 10; Grimm, Zez/. Myth., i. 55 (Germans) ; etc. 
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God would be that of a Perfect Life which would, in turn, be an 
incentive to all lives to be perfect, even as the Father in Heaven 
is perfect? Still more does that foreshadowing of a perfect 
obedience appear in the universal belief that the victim must 
show, or be made to show, willingness to be offered. Hence the 
custom of the Greeks, Hindus, Tonquinese, and others, of pour- 
ing water in the victim’s ear to make it bow its head in token of 
assent ;! and such practices as drowning its cries by music, or 
leading it round the assembly to indicate its going voluntarily to 
death, the soothing the children’s cries by caresses among the 
worshippers of Moloch, or the refraining from grief on the part 
of the parents. 

Thank-offerings occur in every religion, but now always in com- 
bination with other forms of sacrifice. Man knows his dependence 
on higher powers to whom he gives thankfully because they have 
done so much for him. There are the copious fruits of nature 
thrown into the lap of mankind; these suggest the offering of 
firstfruits of corn, wine, and oil, as well as the firstlings of the 
flock. Nor does any one partake of the produce until some has 
been given to the gods. Such sacrifices are periodic and recur- 
ring, and of a more or less corporate kind. Probably their 
simplest form is found in the way the Basutos express their grati- 
tude as they offer the firstfruits, ‘‘ Thank you, gods, give us bread 
to-morrow also.”? But gratitude is also expressed for deliverance 
from peril, and the thank-offering in this case is occasional and 
irregular. Thus the villagers in India set up horses made of 
baked clay in their fields as a thank-offering for deliverance to the 
tutelary deity, who is supposed to use these steeds or their spirit 
counterpart. 

In earlier times, before the pastoral and agricultural stages of 
society, the thank-offering would naturally take the form of what- 
ever was deemed most acceptable to the god. Certain ideas 
dominated all such sacrifices from the very beginning. First, the 


1 See instances collected in Frazer’s Pausanias, v. 237-8. Mr. Frazer 
considers that the shivering of the victim, produced by artificial means, was 
a sign that the god had entered the victim and inspired it. 

2 Casalis, The Basiutos, p. 251. 
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gods, having similar tastes to men, are given such things as men 
like. And as eating and drinking occupy a large place in human 
life, food and drink are offered, though not to the exclusion 
of other things. This is naively expressed in the formula used at 
the sacrifices in the Society Islands, ‘‘ Here, Tani, I have brought 
you something to eat,” just as Homer speaks of the gods feasting 
on hecatombs.! Secondly, what is offered must be the best of 
its kind, the part of the animal which is most esteemed as 
a delicacy, the best of the fruits, the choicest ornaments and 
weapons. 

Thirdly, it is believed that the god really accepts and uses 
what is offered to him, by actual consumption of the food, or 
by partaking of its unseen essence. For in savage belief as 
well as in medizeval doctrine, everything has a spiritual substance 
as well as outward accidents. Thus a negro, when asked why he 
offered food to trees, answered that the tree did not eat, but the 
spirit which dwelt in it, and that the food eaten was not that 
which was seen, but its inward essence.? In the case of burnt- 
offerings the smoke visibly ascending carries that essence to the 
god, who thus “smells a sweet savour.” 

Frequently it is the blood of the victim which is offered as the 
god’s share of the sacrifice. The blood contains, or is itself the 
life.’ Hence many savage races abstain from touching blood, 
since it contains the soul of the animal which has been killed. 
In sacrifices which are atonements, the blood of the victim repre- 
sents the life of the offerer. But at first the blood as the life was 
offered to stimulate the deity, as the Manes were stimulated by 
the blood.* And perhaps this offering was an advance upon the 
offering of flesh, since the blood might be conceived of as a more 
subtle stimulant than grosser food for gods whose nature was 
subtle and spiritual. Then, later, the offering of the blood 
symbolised a life given up to appease the vengeance of the god 
who could only be satisfied by a life.° The blood sprinkled on 


1 Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 381 ; Ziad, ix. 531. 

2 Reville, Rel, des non-civ., i. 73. 

3 Lev. xvii. 10, 4 Odyssey, xi. 

® De Maistre, Aclaircissement sur les sacrifices, p. 270. 
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the altar was accepted by the god, and communion was then 
restored between him and the worshipper.! 

But whenever the deities are thanked by a sacrifice for what 
they give, the next stage is not far off in which they are offered 
something in order that they may in turn bestow a boon. The 
god is our friend, therefore he will bestow upon us what we need 
if only we approach him with a suitable gift—that is the leading 
thought which underlies sacrifices of this kind. In classical 
times this thought was put briefly and epigrammatically in the 
phrases A@pa Geods reife. and Do ut des. At first this idea may 
have been natural enough, but it contained the elements of 
deterioration, since it ended in the idea of making a bargain 
with the gods, in which the worshipper did his best to overreach 
them. Still there was often a real renunciation of something 
that was prized, a genuine sacrifice, in order that the god might 
be moved to grant the desired boon. 

In the Vedic and Brahmanic worship, where sacrifice is reduced 
to a science and is infinitely more elaborate than the Levitical 
code, this stage is seen clearly. Offerings are prescribed which 
produce a temporal benefit or superhuman powers, or the rewards 
of the future world. The sacrifice also maintains the vigour 
of the gods, and makes them able to perform what the worshipper 
desires. Thus Indra is represented as saying, “I have verily 
resolved to bestow cows and horses; I have drunk the soma.” ? 
This conception of sacrifice as a guid pro quo is a constant 
feature in all cults. The Iroquois, before going on a war expedi- 
tion, sacrifice a human victim and say, “‘We offer thee this sacrifice 
in order that thou mayest nourish thyself on human flesh, and 
that thou wilt, in consequence, give us good fortune and victory 
over our enemies.” This was a common custom all over the 
American continent before any important undertaking,‘ and it 
is paralleled by another found among the tribes of the Isthmus 


1 Lichtenberger, Hncy. des Sciences Rel., xi. 303. 

2 Sacrifice in India gradually became a mystic rite, which of itself gave 
supernatural power to the offerer apart from the help of the god. Cf. Tiele, 
Elements of Religion, i. 169. 

3 Rig- Veda, x. 119, 1. 4 Bancroft, i. 697, 723, 740, etc. 
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of Panama, who, on the approaching death of a chief, throw 
half his jewellery and gold into a river to cause the god to lead 
him to paradise! After great drought the Mexicans sacrificed 
children to the god of rain, taking care to choose such as would 
be agreeable to him, in order to cause him to send rain.? The 
Solomon islanders sacrifice a pig to their god before going to 
war, saying, “Chief in war, we sacrifice to you with this pig, that 
you may help us to smite that place; and whatsoever we shall 
carry away shall be your property, and we also will be yours.” ? 
Still more plainly does this business aspect of sacrifice appear in 
the Persian sacred books, where Mithra is represented crying, 
“Who will offer me a sacrifice? If men would worship me with 
sacrifice, I would come to the faithful at the appointed time.” 
The spirits of the dead, the Fravashis, also promise horses, 
flocks, and chariots to those who will give them sacrifices.* 
Among the Romans, when a boon was desired, the offerer 
approached the altar with every sign of a suppliant—naked feet, 
hair dishevelled, girdle untied. So, too, with the Babylonians, 
the sacrifice was offered to induce the god to help the worshipper, 
for the formula frequently occurs in the hymns, ‘He offers 
sacrifices; the lifting up of his hands finds favour with the 
god.” 

Many of the sacrifices referred to in the books of Judges and 
Kings also partake of this character. But wherever they are 
met with the worshipper says in effect to the god, “If I were 
you, and you were I, then after such and such an offering I would 
give you what you desired.”® The attitude is not unlike that 
expressed in the lines cited by Dr. George MacDonald, some- 
thing very like which form an epitaph in an Edinburgh church- 
yard :— 

*¢ Here lie I, Martin Elginbrodde, 
Have mercy on my soul, Lord God, 


As I would do, were I Lord God, 
An’ ye were Martin Elginbrodde.” 


1 Bancroft, p. 781. 2) [bed Wate 331s 

3 Codrington, Zhe Melanesians, p. 129. The Polynesians sometimes 
sacrificed a man for this purpose (Ellis, i. 280, 289). 

+ Avesta, Fravardin-Yasht, 50, 51, etc. 5 Tiele, of. ct, i. 173. 
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A curious division of this group of sacrificial ideas is that in 
which the worshipper imitates that action which he desires the 
god to perform. When the Mexicans offered victims to the god 
of rain it was esteemed a good sign if they shed tears, since this 
was a kind of imitative prophecy of the wished-for showers.!_ For 
the same reason water is often poured on the ground before the 
shrine to induce the god to send rain. This is probably the origin 
of that phallic-worship which is so revolting to us, but which was 
simply an imitative act to induce the gods to grant fertility to the 
fields. The system of the Buddhist praying-wheels, or “rotatory 
calabashes,” as Carlyle contemptuously called them, is another 
example of this imitative worship. Each rotation of the cylinder 
with its mystic words produces merit. But this is really a sur- 
vival of the imitation of the revolving sun in earlier worship, by 
which action it was hoped that the sun would be induced to 
grant a fruitful season.? 

In examining the ideas underlying the second group of sacri- 
fices as a whole, we find ourselves imperceptibly passing over to 
the third group in which sacrifices are offered by way of propitia- 
tion or atonement, and speak of the desire for the removal of 
a barrier between man and God. Sacrifices are offered when 
man’s union and friendship with his gods are distinctly felt, in 
order to obtain some particular favour from them. But some- 
times this feeling of union is lost; the gods are thought to be 
angry with men and to be withholding their favour. Hence the 
idea arises of offering sacrifice to the offended deity in order to 
regain his favour and to restore union with him. In the second 
group of sacrifices a particular favour is desired. In the third 
favour in general is sought to be restored. The underlying 
thought is still the same: the god is angry, therefore let us give 
to him in order to restore the friendly relationship. 

When the gods are thought to be angry with their people, they 


1 Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ii. 78. 

2 This is clearly shown by Mr. W. Simpson in his work, The Buddhist 
Praying-Wheel. The gift theory of sacrifice also takes the form of belief in 
an actual compelling force in the offering by which the deities are bound to 
accede to the will of their worshippers. 
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rightly seek the cause in themselves. Recurring disasters show 
that some rite has been omitted, some offence committed, some 
transgression of the Divine law has occurred. No matter what 
form the disaster takes, it is a sure sign of the displeasure of the 
gods, and a token that something must be done to remove it. 
Thus with the tribes of the island of Timor, ‘‘ when no rain has 
fallen, or if the season has been too wet, or when disease or any 
calamity befalls their crops or herds, a sacrifice is invariably made 
in the /udik house.”! But it is only gradually that sacrifices 
offered to appease Divine anger rise into real atonements with an 
ethical purpose. And where, as in savage religions, the god is 
not considered exacting, and the sense of sin is feeble, he will be 
easily reconciled to the faults of his worshippers, and the ideas of 
propitiation will be crude and slight. With the growing sense of 
sin, the vicarious nature of the sacrifice predominates; the wor- 
shipper sets some creature in his place by whose sufferings and 
death he is punished by proxy and his guilt is pardoned.2 The 
offering will be as costly as possible, so as to represent most 
nearly the value of the life for which it is offered, and the better 
to remove the anger of the god and regain his favour. How far 
an inward repentance accompanies the outward token of it, 
depends entirely upon the ethical platform which the worshipper 
has reached. Here and there, as by the prophets and psalmists 
of Israel, by the Rishis of Vedic India, by Buddha, or in Persia 
and Egypt, the inferiority of sacrifice to an humble and contrite 
heart is announced. But, on the whole, men throw their hopes 
upon the material sacrifice, and make it the atonement for sin. 
Doubtless this view wrought much evil, but it is only by such 
stepping-stones that men rise to higher things, and sacrifices had 
some real power in keeping alive the thought of human unworthi- 
ness and in creating a moral atmosphere, until He should come 
who was to make all sacrifices unnecessary and to reopen the 
way from man to God. 

The impossibility of drawing a rigorous line between the 


1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xiii. 421. 


2 The idea is exactly expressed in the Greek word dvriwuxos, ‘‘ given for 
a life,” 
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various classes of sacrifice has been already remarked upon. 
The idea of propitiation and expiation frequently enters into all. 
This is illustrated in the Polynesian legend of Maui, where an 
account of a sacrifice is given in which the ideas of thanksgiving 
and expiation blend. Maui and his brothers having caught a 
haul of fish, he warns them not to eat any until he has carried 
a part to the gods as a thank-offering and as a sacrifice in order 
that they may all be purified. They disobeyed his injunction, 
and partook of the fish before he had time to offer the sacrifice. 
Had it been otherwise, ‘‘the heart of the deity would have been 
appeased with the offering of a portion of the fish which had 
been caught by his disciples, and all the male and female deities 
would have partaken of their portions of the sacrifice.” But 
through this act of disobedience the wrath of the gods was not 
stayed.1 In this account the common act of setting aside a 
portion of ordinary food as a thank-offering is found, but the 
further idea of this food as a propitiation is added. In another 
instance the gods are asked to receive a sacrifice both in order 
that they may declare the future and thus confer a boon, and also 
that their wrath may be appeased.? Similarly a sacrifice common 
at a time of sickness in Timorlaut is both a bargain made with 
the gods as well as an expiation of the offence which caused the 
sickness.? 

Generally speaking, however, through the idea that the shedding 
of blood, whether of animal or human victims, appeased the 
Divine anger, and that the resentment of the gods turned aside 
from the guilty to the innocent victims who suffered in their 
stead, such sacrifices form a fairly definite class. They are found 
not only as occasional, but also as regularly recurring acts of 
appeasement. The latter are most aptly represented by the 
holocausts at Upsala every ninth year, to which king, nobles, and 
people were bound to contribute. The human victims were 
treated with great honour, and were promised a rich reward in 
the future life because of their expiatory death.4 Dithmar, 
Bishop of Merseburg, describes a similar sacrifice at Zealand 


1 Grey, Polynesian Mythology, pp. 43, 44: 2 70id,, ps 204. 
5 Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 186. 4 Mallet, Northern Antigutties, i. 133. 
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every nine years, to which the Danes crowded with offerings of 
men and animals in the hope of appeasing the gods by these 
victims.!_ Man’s sense of imperfection being constantly with him, 
such recurring and periodic acts of atonement are found amongst 
most races. 

In all sacrifices of this class, whether occasional or periodic, 
the theory of atonement rests on the idea of substitution or 
representation, though other lines of thought have led up to this 
and continue to mingle with it. If a god was about to strike 
aman or a tribe with vengeance, it was natural to forestall his 
action by presenting him with a substitute on whom he might 
fully wreak his wrath. As Homer says, “Even the gods them- 
selves can be moved from their purpose, even these, when any 
one may transgress or err, do men move from anger by sacri- 
fice.”? For, whatever be the reason, the words of Caiaphas, 
“Tt is expedient that one man should die for the people,” 
express a settled conviction which appears over and over again 
in human history, and lies at the root of sacrifice. The innocent 
victim dies for another’s crime, or one man’s goodness tells for 
another’s fault. In Virgil’s words, Unum pro multis dabitur 
caput. 

A Chinese monarch, Chingtang, died as an offering to Shang-Ti 
to remove the calamities caused by his anger, and prayed that his 
life might be accepted as an atonement for the sins of his 
subjects. Tau, the duke of the Chau dynasty, was prepared to 
die in place of his sick brother for the good of the dynasty.® 
So in Peru, when the Inca was ill, his son was offered as a sub- 
stitute for him. This was a frequent occurrence among the 
Scandinavians. A king of Sweden offered nine sons to Odin in 
order that his own life might be prolonged, for it was thought 
that thus Odin would be induced to revoke the destinies and 
lengthen the span of life which was sought to be saved. Some- 
times, too, the king was sacrificed to remove some calamity from 


Chron. Bib., i. 12. 2 Thad, ix. 

neid, vy. 815. 4 Magee, Dass. on Sacrifice, i. 67. 
Legge, Rel. of China, p. 296. 

Reville, Rel. of Mexico and Peru, p, 218. 
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the people! In Greek mythology and literature the principle of 
substitution was well known. Cheiron takes the place of Prome- 
theus and sets him free; Alcestis gives up her life for Admetus ; 
the daughter of Cidipus worships the Eumenides in his stead. 
In the words which Sophocles puts into the mouth of the king, 
the principle of substitution is beautifully expressed :— 
‘« For e’en for myriads, I suppose, one soul 
Might do this service, if its will were true.” 

The principle of substitution is also seen in a number of rites 
of which Mr. Frazer has collected instances in his Golden Bough. 
Where the life of a king or priest was believed to be bound 
up with the well-being of the nation or of the world, it was 
necessary that he should not die a natural death, lest the life 
of the nation or of the world should likewise be diminished. 
Hence he was put to death in order that his soul might be 
transferred to a strong successor, who would, in turn, be slain. 
Thus the national prosperity was ensured. But, in many cases, 
it was permissible to select an innocent person, “ possibly a 
member of the king’s own family,” who for a few days was put 
in place of the king as his representative, and was then put to 
death as a substitute for him.? 

Examples of propitiatory or atoning sacrifices are found in all 
religions. Among the Creeks of North America an annual sacri- 
ficial festival, called the Busk, wiped away the guilt of all crimes 
save murder. Such festivals are common over the whole con- 
tinent, though the place of the sacrifice is sometimes taken by a 
ceremonial propitiatory dance, which appeases the Divine anger 
and averts catastrophes and even death. This dance is also 
found among the Australians.t The Scandinavians offered an 
“atonement-boar” as a yearly expiation to the god Freyr, a 
divinity to whom a great sense of sacredness was attached by 
them. Among the Persians it was usual to offer up the ‘‘Sadis ” 

1 Mallet, of. czt., i. 112, 134. 

2 Golden Bough, i. 227 sg. Cf. Granger, Worship of the Romans, ‘‘The 
Divine Victim.” 

3 Brinton, AZyths, p. 89; Bancroft, iii. 352, 416, 741. 


+ Brough Smyth, Adorigines of Victoria, i. 166. 
5 Grimm, Zeut, Myth, i. 51. 
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sacrifice to Sraosha for three days and three nights after the death 
of a man, for the atonement of his sins.! Revolting as were the 
ghastly human sacrifices among the ancient Mexicans, they too 
had a moral side. The life of the victim was given for others, as 
when confession of sin was made and the priest bade the penitent 
procure a slave who might be offered in his stead to obtain for- 
giveness. Similarly the Babylonian penitential psalms imply the 
existence of a regular system of sacrifices for sin, and show how 
the guilty came, not only with words of penitence, but also with 
an offering. The gods partook of the sacrifice, and were made 
favourable to the sinner.” 

In India the idea of sacrifice as an atonement has been partly 
set aside in favour of the idea of merit obtained by personal 
righteousness. But in earlier times sacrifice involved shedding 
of blood, and had an atoning power—nay, such powers were 
ascribed to it as are found in no other religion. The general 
point of view is well seen in the Taittiriya-Brahmana, where the 
sacrificer is identified with the sacrifice, and by it is taken to 
heaven. In modern times, in spite of the belief in personal 
merit, purificatory rites which take away sin, and sacrifices to 
appease and propitiate departed spirits and tutelary gods, are 
constantly met with.? In the Confucian religion the thank-offering 
is most prominent, yet here also propitiatory gifts are offered to 
the ancestral spirits, and the idea of substitution is not unknown. 
The first express notice of worship in China describes the sacri- 
fices offered to Shang-Ti more than 2,000 years B.c.4 But though 
the atonement conception of sacrifice is not very strong in China, 
the word for “‘ sacrifice” has the definite idea of that which brings 
gods and men together and produces communion between them.°® 
The Polynesian word for sacrifice, Zurachara, is “a compound 


1 Darmesteter, S, B. Z., iv. 136. 

2 Sayce, zd. Lect., p. 172. The priest says to the god, ‘‘Eat his food, 
receive his sacrifice, by thine order let his sin be pardoned, his transgression 
be removed.” 

3 Monier Williams, Rel. Thought in India, pp. 25, 239. Cf. Barth, fed. 
of India, p. 35 sg., for the various views prevalent about sacrifice, 

* Douglas, Confuctinism and Taoism, p. 12. 

5 Legge, Rel. of China, pp. 54, 66. 
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term signifying disentangling from guilt, from fara, to untie or 
loosen, and ara, guilt.”! Sacrifice had thus an expiatory nature, 
and, like the greater part of Polynesian worship, had the intention 
of averting the consequences of Divine anger. 

To what excesses the desire to propitiate the enraged deities 
will lead, is seen in the hideous sacrifices of children to Moloch 
among the Canaanites. Famine, pestilence, defeat in war, were 
signs that the deities were angry because of their worshippers’ 
neglect. These signs led to a lavish offering of what all must 
have considered their dearest and best. Rich men bought slaves, 
whom they offered in place of their children, but whenever this 
was discovered they were forced to sacrifice their sons and 
daughters, and so make the due atonement for guilt. Sancho- 
niathon, in his Phoinikika, explains the origin of the practice by 
a myth about the god II, who, on an occasion of danger, had 
sacrificed his son as an offering to himself.2 How hideous the 
development of this system of sacrifices was, may be realised from 
the fact that it disgusted even Tiberius, who ordered it to cease. 
The Romans, though not unacquainted with human sacrifices, 
seem to have been struck with horror at the way in which they 
were practised among the Carthaginians and other races. But 
such offerings to purge away guilt have been universal, and in 
them the representative, substitutionary nature of the sacrifice is 
well marked. As Czesar says of the Celts of Gaul, “they con- 
sider that, unless man’s life be given for man’s life, the divinity of 
the immortal gods cannot otherwise be appeased.”* Among the 
Scandinavian races they seem to have been particularly common ; 
they are found among the early Hindus and Persians, and they 
are common amongst most savage races.° ‘Thus the Melanesians 

1 Ellis, Polynesian Researches, i. 342, 344. 

2 Cf. Eusebius, Prep. Zv., i. 10, 29. Diod. Sic. describes the sacrifices, 
lib. 20, cap. 14. Cf. 2 Kings iii. 24-7 for Mesha’s offering of his son. Micah 
(vi. 7) shows the futility of such offerings. 

3 Silius Italicus, iv. 767; Lucan, Pharsal, i. 443. 

4 De Bel. Gal., vi. 16. 

° See instances cited above, and Grimm, i. 46, 48, 53; H. H. Wilson, 


Select Works, ii. 247 (Human Sacrifices of India) ; Herod, vii. 191 ; Plutarch, 
De Superstitione, 171. 
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occasionally sacrifice a boy to the spirits in order to regain their — 
good will in time of misfortune, though in time of sickness an 
animal is the more usual offering. But it is needless to multiply 
instances of so well-known a practice. 

Among the Greeks and Romans sacrifices of expiation and 
atonement for sin were things of common occurrence. Both the © 
Greek and Latin languages have supplied Christian terminology 
with a copious vocabulary of sacrificial words, almost without 
change of meaning. Homer speaks constantly of appeasing the 
anger of the gods, and tells how the Athenians propitiated 
Minerva with an annual sacrifice of bulls and lambs.?, Hesiod 
also, in telling how the gods punish the evil deeds of the wicked, 
recommends men to propitiate them by sacrifices.? So, at a far 
later period of Greek history, and indeed in Christian times, 
Porphyry describes the offering of animal sacrifices as a substitute 
for the sinner who deserved to die. Such sacrifices were offered 
either for an individual or a whole community. Solon caused 
Athens to be restored to the favour of the gods by calling in 
Epimenides, a man of great priestly reputation, to perform the 
necessary rites, These consisted of a general humiliation of the 
citizens, sacrifices, and processions round the city. Thus the 
guilt of the people was done away, and they now went up to 
worship in the temples with renewed hearts.° Such rites were 
very common. Thus, at the Attic Thargelia, a purification of the 
citizens by human sacrifice took place every year, as well as after 
any heavy calamity. Among the Greeks the xé@apya meant 
a human victim who was loaded with imprecations, and on 
whom the sins of all passed so that he became polluted. At 
Athens such a rite took place annually, the wrath of the gods 
falling on the victim in place of the people.® 

In the case of individuals, especially for the crime of murder, 
expiation took two forms. Before he could be considered inno- 


1 Codrington, 7he Melanesians, 135, 138. The formula used runs, ‘‘ This 
is for you to eat in place of this man; eat this, don’t kill him.” 

2 Tliad, ii. 550. 3 Works and Days, 338. 

4 De Abstinentia, iv. 396. > Curtius, Hést, of Greece. 

® Suidas, s.v. 
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cent the culprit might serve as a slave, or else offer a victim, 
“symbolically denoting the surrender of the man’s own life.”} 
The animal was slaughtered vicariously for the man who had 
sinned; he was touched with its blood, and by thus being 
brought into intimate connection with his representative his 
sin was removed.”? 

Among the Romans such rites are also found. Horace makes 
Agamemnon speak of his wisdom in propitiating the gods with 
blood, while Virgil frequently refers to this practice, as where he 
describes the appointing of Sinon as the victim for the redemp- 
tion of the state.* Plautus, in the following lines, emphasises 
the Roman view of substitution, 


‘*Men’ piaculum oportet fieri propter stultitiam tuam, 
Ut meum tergum stultitize tuze subdas succedaneum,” 


in which the expiation of a crime by vicarious suffering is clearly 
intended. And Ovid, in the well-known lines of his Fas#z, par- 
ticularises the parts of the substituted victim as standing in place 
of the corresponding parts of the offerer. ‘Instead of a child a 
victim dies. Take ye, I pray thee, the heart for the heart, the 
vitals for the vitals; we give you this life in place of a better.” 
Corresponding to the Greek rites of public expiation was the 
Roman Lustrum, executed every five years for the whole city. 
All the people assembled on the appointed day on the Campus 
Martius. Round them the victims—a sow, a sheep, and a bull— 
called collectively the suovetaurilia, were led three times, thus 
absolving the people of their sins by taking them upon them- 
selves. Finally, they were led to the altar and sacrificed to the 
gods. 

Thus, in all sacrifices which are for propitiation and atone- 
ment, the victim represents the guilty worshipper, suffers for him, 
comes before the god for him. Through his proxy the wor- 
shipper is restored to the old relationship with the god ; the two 

1C. O. Miller, Dzss. on Eumenides of Aischylus, p. 154. 

4 Tbid5 De V5]: 3 Aineid, ii. 116 sg. 

4 Epid., 412, > Fastz, vi. 160, 

8 Sometimes men try to make atonement in themselves by actual death, or 
by torture or self-mutilation. 
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are again made “at one.” But, in addition to representing the — 


worshipper, through another line of development the sacrificial 
victim is regarded as representing, or being in reality, the god to 


whom it is offered. This at once raises the sacrificial ideas into _ 


a mystical atmosphere, and suggests the conception of the god 
being offered for the worshipper. The theory rests on an earlier 
religious act in the totem stage of social life, in which at stated 
times the totem animal is sacrificed to himself, the god is offered 


rT 


for the god. But it also connects itself with what may be called © 
the sacramental side of sacrificial worship, the communion in ~ 


which the sacrifice, having been offered, and having made god 
and worshippers at one, now actually unites them by the bond of 
eating together. The god and the worshippers feast together 
because all is now well between them. ‘The totem sacrifice was 
also eaten by the people, who thus at once partook of its Divine 
life. Some have seen in this totem sacrifice the origin of all 
other sacrifices.! But admitting the existence of this primitive 
sacramental system, there is not enough evidence to prove that 
sacrifice in all its details was developed from it. It is only one 
of a group of kindred ideas in the whole system of primitive 
worship. Indeed, it is not improbable that the ordinary offering 
of an animal in sacrifice suggested the view that it, being sacred 
to the gods, symbolised their power, and that it was the actual 
representative of the god slain as a sacrifice, thus originating one 
branch of totem belief. At all events, though the likeness of the 
sacrifice in which the victim represented the offerer to that in 
which it represented the god caused them frequently to be con- 
fused with each other, it does not seem possible to find an origin 
for all the forms of sacrifice in the totem sacramental rite. That 
rite is, however, an important one, and will be considered in a 
later chapter. 

Meanwhile it should be observed that the idea suggested by 
the sacrifice of a Divine representative is reflected in later 
mythology. Hindu myths told how “the lord of creatures offered 
himself a sacrifice for the gods”; the Scandinavian Odin says 
in the mystic runes, “I know that I hung on the tree shaken by 


1 Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semztes, expounds this view. 
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the wind nine livelong nights, pierced by the spear, holy to Odin, 
holy to myself”; while in the Mysteries of the Semites, the 
Egyptians, and the Greeks, the conception of a god suffering, 
yet triumphant, suggested the hope of pardon for sin to the 
initiated, and pointed them onwards to a joyful Elysium.! May 
we not see in such beliefs some idea of the unworthiness of any 
mere human offering? It must receive consecration from the 
_ Divinity; it must actually be the God. What is this but the 
foreshadowing of a fulness of life which would be revealed in 
One who would be both Human and Divine, and therefore (what 
none had been before) worthy to offer Himself and thus restore 
the way to God for Whom all men long. 

The smoke of millions of victims had thus arisen from count- 
less altars, and their blood had thus been shed to appease man’s 
sense of his weakness and unworthiness, and to bring him into 
union with the offended powers of heaven. Man had increasingly 
learned how weak and unworthy he was, how much he needed 
God, but he had also come to know how futile all sacrifices 
were. As Porphyry declares, “There was wanting some universal 
method of delivering men’s souls, which no sect of philosophy 
had ever yet found out.”? The real value of propitiatory 
sacrifices lay in the ethical feeling of renunciation which they 
presupposed, and which, doubtless, often accompanied them. 
But the natural end of a system in which the outward action 
meant so much was to make it the whole of the ceremony. It 
atoned, rather than the state of the offerer’s heart. Hence 
the revolt of prophets and sages against a mere materialised 
ceremonial. They did not wish to abolish sacrifice altogether, so 
much as to reduce its extent, to remove its dead formalism, and 
to induce along with it a state of heart corresponding to the 
symbolism of the action. 

Sacrifice thus played its part in leading men to see the futility 
of their offerings and the impossibility of obtaining pardon and 
peace through them. And when, in the ancient world, there 

1 Cf. Granger, Worship of the Romans, p. 255; Cheetham, The Mysteries, 
p. 62; Rig- Veda, x. 81. 

eyey, Aus, De Cz, Det, x, 32. 
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Coat 


seemed most need of an atonement for sin, and when paganism ~ 


was confessing its powerlessness to supply it, that Sacrifice to 
which all sacrificial rites pointed was accomplished. Whatever 


men had longed for and hoped for in their sacrifices, what- 


ever in these sacrifices was most noble and good, whatever benefits 
they had in the past given to the worshippers, were abundantly 
supplied for ever by the Sacrifice of the Cross. It may at 
first have been to the Greeks foolishness, and to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, but at last it was seen to be the one and 


only means of redemption for the world, the one and only way — 


by which the world could enter on that heritage of life and 
joy which the risen Lord keeps in store for the sons of men 
redeemed by His Cross. 


CHAPTER IX 


GLIMPSES OF A SAVIOUR 


‘*La rédemption est un idée universelle,’—Dr MalIsTRE. 


ROM another point of view the human sense of its own 

imperfection is seen in the myths of a deliverer, who has 
come, or who is to come. Now it is to teach the elements 
of civilisation that he comes; again, to release men from 
bondage ; again, to redeem them from ignorance and sin: or, once 
more, to inaugurate a new age of righteousness and happiness. 
Thus have the thoughts of mankind conjured up imaginary 
saviours, since they vaguely longed for, but did not know, the 
Christ who was yet to be. 

Man’s desire for redemption from the evil which wraps him 
round like a shroud is intensified by the belief that the Deity is 
willing to enter into the arena of conflict and strike a mighty 
_blow for his creature,man. Hence in each mythic figure standing 
on the border-line which separates the finite from the infinite, 
the human desire and the divine willingness are seen to coincide. 
Each redeemer of heathenism, though the redemption wrought 
by him be only from physical evil, is a prophetic anticipation of 
the satisfying of human desires in Jesus Christ. Each of the 
higher religions has, in its founder, some teacher who acts as 
a mediator in revealing the will of heaven. And each of them 
hints at a future Saviour who will restore the great world-order 
corrupted in the distant past. Men have never ceased to hope 
that the long-lost golden age would be restored, nor to believe 
that its revival would be connected with the deeds of one who 
would link on the destinies of men with the purpose of God. 
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The deliverer is a god, or a demi-god, or a hero, or a man raised 
by his loftier aspirations above his fellows, yet content wzth the 
crowd to be spent, in order to bring men nearer to that heaven 
from which the world had been so long receding. 

In his struggle with the forces of nature and his attempt to 
wrest from her a knowledge of those hidden laws to follow which 
brings him happiness, man welcomes with avidity any one who 
discovers the seeds of knowledge. The discovery of fire, of the 
use of tools, of agriculture, is a deliverance from material ignor- 
ance, not without spiritual results. And, in time, legends gather 
round the memory of the discovery, and stories are told of some 
benign being who, out of love to men engaged in incessant toil 
and struggle, taught the elements of civilisation. These tra- 
ditional “ culture-heroes” occur in every savage mythology ; they 
are saviours of society, helpers and friends of mankind; and 
frequently their hoped-for return is to inaugurate a golden age of 
prosperity and peace. 

Sometimes these culture-heroes are members of a former race, 
non-natural, and higher than the race of men; or they possess an 
animal form, since animals seem so much more cunning and 
skilful than men; or they are divine beings, who came down to 
the world; or they have retired there from their labours and are 
now deified. Sometimes they create the world, and then impart 
that knowledge which teaches how it may be overcome. 

A typical American instance is that of the mythic Bohica, 
a white man with a beard, who appeared to the Mozca Indians, 
taught them building, agriculture, the elements of government 
and religion, and then, having accomplished his work, dis- 
appeared, not to return for two thousand years.! The culture- 
hero of the Zunis appeared among them in human form, taught 
them agriculture and the ritual of their worship, and founded the | 
“‘ mysteries” of the tribe. Then he left them, but is still watchful 
of their doings, and punishes those who neglect their duties, or 
the ritual to which they have been initiated. The Guayrayos of 
Brazil have a “ grandfather,” Tamoi, who taught them culture and 


! Bancroft, Vatzve Races, iii. 269. 
2 Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ii. 60. 
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then went up to the eastern heaven. From thence he protects 
them, and takes their souls to his heaven, where all manner of 
delights await them.! Among the Australians there are many 
Prometheus-like legends of how fire was obtained. In several 
cases it was brought from heaven, or obtained from some being 
who guarded it jealously, by some black-fellows who are now 
stars in the heavens. In a legend current among the people 
of Lake Condah a Prometheus-like man threw a spear into the 
clouds, with a string attached to it. Then he climbed up the 
string into the sky, and returned with fire which he had obtained 
in the sun. There is little, if any, worship paid to these heroes ; 
they are pure benefactors, brave and good, and cherished for 
their deeds in the minds of the natives,? 

The story of the Polynesian Maui has many characteristic 
features. In some forms of the legend he is more strictly human 
than in others, which represent him rather as a god, and identify 
him with Tangaroa, just as in the Vedas or Acta Sanctorum the 
myths of one god or saint are repeated in the history of another. 
It was Maui who made the sun assume its present course through 
the heavens when formerly it sped away so quickly. It was he 
who fished up New Zealand from the depths of the ocean; he 
also who brought down fire from heaven after it had been lost to 
men through his own action. Finally he died in endeavouring 
to pass through the body of Hine-quii-te-po. Hence death was 
introduced into the world, for if he had been successful, no man 
would ever have died, but death itself would have been done 
away. But some hold that Maui only dies to revive again and 
recommence his career—’ Zits Death is dead, not he. Among the 
Areoi, by whom he is worshipped as a god, his return is cele- 
brated at a spring festival, before which all the members of the 
society wear a garb of mourning.® 

A number of such legends surround the Mexican god Quet- 
zalcoatl. Born in a miraculous manner, he lived with men, 


1 Reville, Rel. des non-civ., i. 376. 

2 Brough Smyth, Adordgines of Victoria, i. 458-61. 

3 Grey, Polynesian Mythology, pp. 35-58 ; Moerenhout, Voyage aux les de 
grand Ocean, p. 501. 
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teaching the arts, instructing them in morals, forbidding war, 
violence, and all sacrifices save those of bread, flowers, or per- 
fumes. According to Mendieta, his service was gentle; he de- 
manded not hard things, but light; he abhorred all things evil 
and taught nothing but good. At last, journeying with his 
companions towards the ocean, he bade them farewell, but not 
before he told them how he should return. At his coming, all 
the down-trodden would be uplifted, hence they eagerly awaited 
his coming; all the wicked and the law-breakers would be 
punished. Hence the easy success of Cortes, who, coming 
across the sea, was thought to be the returning Quetzalcoatl. 
In these Mexican legends the culture-hero appears more distinctly 
as a deliverer.1 The Peruvians had also many legends of culture- 
heroes ; but the chief was that which described how the sun, 
taking pity on the savage conditions under which men lived, sent 
two of his children to alleviate their hard lot. Rising from Lake 
Titicaca, they came and dwelt among the people, teaching them 
how to weave and sow seed. ‘Then they reascended to heaven. 
The god Viracocha was also said to have risen out of the lake, 
and made for men the sun, moon, and stars, and then to have 
disappeared. Here, too, a coming golden age was expected. 
An Inca told Hernando de Soto of a tradition that, under the 
thirteenth Inca, white men or viracochas would come from the 
sun-god and bear gentle rule over men.” It is curious how per- 
sistently this return of a Deliverer was looked for among the 
tribes of the West, and how often the European discoverers were 
taken for him. The Haitians, Delawares, Mayans, and many 
more were possessed by vague yet hopeful dreams that what had 
been would be once again. Among the more cultured prophecies 
were current, not unlike those found in Virgil, or in the Sibylline 
Books. One of these, quoted by Dr. Brinton, runs as follows :— 


“* At the close of the thirteenth age of the world, 
While the cities of Itza and Tancah still flourish, 
The sign of the Lord of the sky will appear, 

The light of the dawn will illumine the land, 
And the Cross will be seen by the nations of men. 


1 Bancroft, iii, chap, vii., gives a full account of all the Quetzalcoatl 
legends. 2 Brinton, A/jths, p. 221. 
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A Father to you will he be, Itzalanos, 

A Brother to you, ye natives of Tancah ; 

Receive well the bearded guests who are coming, 
Bringing the sign of the Lord from the daybreak, 
Of the Lord of the sky, so clement, yet powerful.” + 


Among the ancient Accadians there was a belief in a divine 
storm-bird, called Lugal-banda, which had brought lightning— 
the fire of heaven—down to earth, and thus taught men both the 
use of fire and the power of reading the future from it. For this 
theft he was banished from heaven and changed into a bird.2 So 
the Babylonian god Ea had originally been the bringer of primi- 
tive culture. Half fish, half man, he emerged from the Persian 
Gulf; and as Berosus says, taught men “to construct cities, to 
found temples, to compile laws, and, in short, instructed them 
in all things that tend to soften manners and humanise their 
lives,” ® 

Similar functions must have been ascribed, in earlier times, to 
such gods as were raised to a lofty position, eg. Apollo and 
Osiris. But generally the culture-heroes simply summed up the 
popular ideals of strength, or wisdom, or virtue, and were beloved 
even more than the gods. At times suggesting a more ethical 
deliverance, they mostly stand as mediators between the savagery 
of life and the shaggy universe on the one hand, and man, the 
child of wonder and ignorance on the other. They showed him 
what he was and what he might become; they represent the 
human consciousness that the apparent disorder and brutality of 
nature are not the last word of existence. Testifying to the 
human need of Divine help, and to the human recognition of 
those who in the forgotten past had left the world a little better 
than they found it, they were nearer to men than the loftier 
divinities.* They come to save men, to ward off evil, to teach 


1 Of, ctt., p. 222, The ‘lord of the dawn” was worshipped under the 
sign of a cross, representing, perhaps, the four quarters of the earth. 

2 Sayce, Azb. Lect., p. 294. 3 Op. cét., p. 104. 

4 Dr. Brinton says of culture-heroes that they were often the personal 
ideals of savage races, ideal men in whom they saw the fulfilment of their 
notions of duty, and by contemplating whom they were comforted and 
ennobled (Rel. of Prim. Peoples, p. 251). 
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them knowledge, to soften the manners and improve the morals 
of rude tribes. And in so doing they were teaching men to look 
for a power beyond themselves, which would raise them to a 
loftier level whence the City of God with its golden towers might 
be seen. In those myths where the culture-hero has vanished, 
but is expected to return, there is the instinctive grasping of the 
human mind at a deliverance which is yet to come.! These are 
but the legendary forms of a deeper truth, the truth expressed 
by Plato, that men once lived near to the gods; the truth de- 
clared by Christianity, that men will yet return to God through 
Him who is the Desire of all nations. 

Prometheus, in Greek legend, is a striking example of a 
culture-hero, raised in later poetry to the position of a re- 
deemer out of love to mankind. Fire had been hidden from 
men by Zeus, when Prometheus, discovering it, removed it in 
a hollow staff and gave it to them. For this he was punished 
by Zeus and chained to a rock, where a vulture gnawed his vitals 
day by day, until Heracles shot the vulture and delivered the 
hero. Such is Hesiod’s version of the story, and it burned itself 
into the Greek imagination. A‘schylus utilised the conception 
of Zeus as the jealous god, envious of men. They lived in 
misery and ignorance until Prometheus, vexed at their wretched- 
ness, defied the gods and stole their fire. Along with this great 
gift he taught men a knowledge of the arts and comforts of life. 
But the penalty of incredible sufferings was meted out to the 
hero until the centaur Cheiron took his place, accepted in his 
stead by Zeus. In both forms of the story the note of redemp- 
tion rings out most clearly. 

At times in the higher religions we seem to hear the strong cry 


1 This also survives in many legends even after the Deliverer had been 
made known. We see it in the stories of the English Arthur, Rex guondam, 
rex futurus ; of Roderick, last of the Goths, whom men refused to believe 
dead; of Barbarossa, whom German peasants expected to return from his 
long sleep in the Kyffhaiiser, and of a host of heroes dead and gone. The 
oppressed still seek a material deliverance after the spiritual Deliverance has 
been made known to them. See a number of such instances in Hartland, 
Science of Fairy Tales, p. 206 sg., and Baring Gould, Curious Alyths, 
Pp 93 5g: 
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of paganism for a saviour, mingling with the prophetic strains of 
Judaism as it spoke of the Messiah, at once suffering and con- 
quering. And just as in Judaism the King who would reign in 
righteousness was to inaugurate a kingdom of joy and peace, 
which should be better than the lost paradise of the past, so 
paganism dreamt of a golden age which would exceed in glory 
that which had been so long before. Besides this, even in the 
present or in the past, some of the gods acted as mediators, 
teaching the will of the higher divinities, or bringing before 
them the desires of men, or coming to earth in times of crisis to 
help their worshippers. 

We have seen how the Babylonian Ea brought the elements of 
culture. Later myths represented him asa mediator. When the 
savage Bel sent a flood to annihilate men, Ea warned a devout 
worshipper, Xisuthros, who took refuge in an ark and preserved 
a remnant. At first Bel was furious, until Ea showed him the 
injustice of slaying both good and evil alike.1 When Ea became 
one of the great gods of Babylon his son Merodach took the 
position of mediator in popular religion, standing between his 
father and suffering humanity. Like Apollo and Thor, he also 
does battle for the gods against the demons. In one text Ea 
sends his son Merodach to do battle with seven evil spirits who 
had attacked the moon-god Sin and put to flight Samas and 
Ishtar, and in obedience to his father’s will he overpowers them. 
Though this incident may be at bottom only the mythic render- 
ing of the phenomena of an eclipse, it has received an ethical 
colouring, and shows a Divine Son going forth at his father’s 
command to conquer the powers of evil. In many of the 
Chaldean psalms Merodach is represented as bearing the wor- 
shippers’ petitions to Ea, and learning from him how they may 
be answered. This knowledge he communicated to the officiat- 
ing priest. Hence he was called “the merciful one who loveth 
to give life,” “the merciful one among the gods.’”? 

The Vedic deity Brahmanaspati is also a personification of the 
results of the worshipper’s action on the gods. He supplicates 

1 Lenormant, Origines, i. 387 sg. 
2 Cf, Sayce, Hzb, Lect., p. 501, for further instances. 
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them for men, and guards men from the attacks of the wicked. 
Because of these mediatorial functions he is a kind of divine 
priest, the prototype of the Brahmanic order, whose members 
stood between their fellows and the gods.! In some respects 
these attributes of protection, of turning away sorrow, of saving 
from calamity, are also found in the Vedic god Rudra and in his 
children, the Maruts. He is, in one aspect of his character, the 
terrible destroyer, but in another he is a helper and redeemer of 
his pious worshippers. This is also true of Siva, his modern 
representative and successor. Above all in Krishna, the in- 
carnate Vishnu, and in the myths of his avatars, Hinduism has 
evolved for itself a saviour, and a series of deliverances from 
many world-evils.2, But enough has been said of his avatars and 
their full purpose of deliverance in an earlier chapter. 

But, in truth, wherever there is a strong belief that the gods 
are the protectors of their people, they are thought of as saviours 
who take pity on the moral and physical difficulties of their 
surroundings, and bring them at last to the haven where they 
would be. The belief in the possibility of union between gods 
and men is instinctive: it is eagerly sought after ; and the gods 
are thought of as doing their utmost to bring it about by 
removing such obstacles as stand in the way of its consummation. 
We naturally think of sin as the one obstacle to a closer walk 
with God, but with pagan worshippers there are other hindrances, 
nor is sin always considered as a fatal obstacle. Yet even with 
them there is an approach to the ethical conception of redemp- 
tion ; there are those who share in the sufferings of men, either 
to show the sympathy of heaven, or else to offer a vicarious 
substitute for men. 

Take this idea as it wrought itself out in Greek religion, whose 
gods were “fair humanities,” never far removed from men. 
Frequently they assume a human form to show that they are not 
forgetful of human troubles. Apollo became a slave to Admetus, 
and since slavery was so prominent an institution in Greece, it 
must have brought some gleam of hope to these toiling mortals 

1 Muir, Sanskrit Texts, v., chap. xvii. 
2 Jbid., p. 153; De la Saussaye, p. 648. 
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to know that a god had shared their lot and entered willingly into 
their environment of hopelessness and toil.!_ By his service with 
Admetus he became pure and worthy, and knowing the conditions 
of earthly life, could compassionate erring humanity in their 
appeals to him. Aéschylus says of him— 


“The pure Apollo we invoke, heaven’s fugitive 
Who knows this human lot, and can forgive.” ? 


In Homer he is also pourtrayed as the deliverer of the gods. 
Thus when the giants began to set Ossa on Olympus, and Pelion 
on QOssa, Apollo comes forth as the defender of Olympus, and 
crushes their impious pride. Taking Athené with Apollo, Mr. 
Gladstone finds the dim traces of the early promise of a Redeemer 
shared by them. The ‘‘son of the woman” has become in Greek 
myth Apollo son of Leto, while the Jewish tradition of the 
Logos is summed up in Athené, sprung from the head of Zeus. 
She became an abstraction of wisdom, sitting, according to 
Pindar, at the Father’s right hand, and delivering his judgments 
to other gods. Whether we have here some hint derived from 
Hebrew tradition, or the independent myths of the Greek genius, 
Apollo and Athené occupy an unique place among the gods, not 
only from their oneness with the will of Zeus, but from the place 
the former at least occupied on the most spiritual plane of Greek 
religion. He was thought of as the inspirer of men, the mediator 
between them and Zeus, the spiritual leader of those who went 
forth to other lands. He “tempered the austerity of justice with 
a yearning and kind compassion.” It was Apollo who restored 
Dionysus to life after he was torn to pieces by the Titans, and 
from being the saviour of Dionysus he became the saviour of his 
worshippers. Apollo’s worship at Delphi and elsewhere did not 
displace that of Zeus, for he still remained the revealer of his 
will. But it added a new ethical thought to the mind of Greece, 
raising it above mere nature-worship, and by deepening the sense 
of sin, suggested the need of a Saviour—a need which the god 
himself, in his character of prophet and purifier, partially fulfilled. 

1 Thad, ii. 766, xxi. 448. 2 Suppliants, 214-15. 3 Odyssey, xi. 315. 

4 Juventus Mundi, pp. 207-9; Dollinger, 7he Gentile and the Jew, i, 81. 
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No one worshipping at his shrine could come trusting in outward 
actions or ceremonies; a pure heart was necessary ; only to the 
pure did he speak peaceably; only to the repentant and the 
heavy-hearted was he gracious and benignant. 

Again, in the story of Hercules, who brought back Alcestis 
from the grave when he learned how she had died and gone 
to Hades in place of her husband, there is a glimpse of the same 
thought. Seeing the wild grief of king and people he resolves to 
face death and vanquish the gloomy monarch of Hades, and thus 
rescue the queen from death by force, though pale and faint. But 
throughout the cycle of Hercules myths there runs a thread 
connecting them with some redemptive issue. The battles and 
labours of the suffering hero were voluntarily undertaken in order 
to bring relief to the oppressed. Further, in the hatred meted 
out to him by Here, in his becoming servant to Eurystheus, a 
man vastly below him in all virtue, and in his taking the place 
of Prometheus, there is a noble touch of that self-sacrifice which 
must enter into all redemptive actions. Because of his faithful- 
ness he rises to Olympus from the funeral pyre, transfigured and 
renewed, the conqueror of death and the liberator of men. 
Once more, when A‘schylus, with pitying pen, told that burning 
story of Prometheus bound on Caucasus, was there not some 
foreshadowing of One who for man’s sake was bound and nailed 
to a cross, and torn by the human vultures of envy, and hate, 
and sin? Or in the enmity of Zeus to men, which the noble 
Prometheus is hardly able to assuage, is there not a perverted 
echo of the scriptural doctrine of the Divine wrath against sin, 
through which burns the love of God towards the sinner, wicked 
as he is? As Tiele says, “The fearful suffering to which Pro- 
metheus is condemned is rather the tragic fate of one who has 
dared to try conclusions with a superhuman power for the salvation 
of others, than the merited penalty of a wicked man.”! Yet 
even this friend of man, suffering for the race of mortals, will be 
released when an immortal shall come and take his place.? 

But all these foregleams of the suffering Saviour seem to be 
gathered up in that wonderful prophecy of paganism to which 


1 Elements of Religion, i. 113. 2 Prometheus Bound, 1026-9. 
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Plato gave utterance, of the suffering righteous man. The 
highest righteousness, thought the benign philosopher, could 
only be approved in the severest trial. The good man must 
be subject to all kinds of calamity, to scorn and shame, to loss, 
even to death, because of his goodness. Nay, because he is 
good he appears to the world as evil, and is considered the worst 
of men. Yet he shows his goodness by refusing to depart, even 
by a hair’s breadth, from his standard of righteousness, Strange 
to think that soon just such an One would be revealed in the 
world, rejected by it, and condemned as a malefactor because of 
this perfect goodness !! 

As is well known, these anticipations crystallised into definite 
form about the time of the birth of Christ. Poets and historians 
show how strong was the feeling that a new world-kingdom was 
soon to arise, founded by a King greater than any who had yet 
been known, ruling the tranquil world not as a tyrant, but as 
a father.? To this witness is borne in the Sibylline Verses, in 
Virgil, in Suetonius and Tacitus, and in the pages of Josephus. 
The golden age would be ushered in by a righteous king, and 
would be an age of righteousness because he was righteous. Yet 
when Christ came, the pagan world did not at once see in Him 
the King and Deliverer of its dreams. Philostratus compiled the 
life of Apollonius, an impostor of the first century, at the wish of 
Julia Domnia, wife of Severus, who desired that some rival 
should be found to Christianity in a reformed paganism, with 
a Messiah sprung from its soil. Hence we are told that the birth 
of Apollonius was announced by Proteus, the world-spirit, who 
reproduced himself as Apollonius. After much wandering and 
studying he announced himself as the pagan saviour. In this 
guise he travelled from place to place, exhibiting his marvellous 
works, opposed by priestly circles, but winning the favour of the 
people. At last being accused by Domitian of offering a child in 
secret rites, he was put in bonds, but in spite of all he mar- 
vellously disappeared, and showed himself to certain of his 
disciples. ‘Then he resumed his beneficent career, and was at 
last taken up into heaven. Obviously this is a plagiarism from 

1 Republic, ii. 361. 2 Virgil, Zclogues, iv. 17. 
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the life of Him who was the Saviour of the world, but without 
even the dimmest apprehension of the true method of salvation. 
Such a work as this, or the description of Alexander of Abono- 
tichus which Lucian gives, strikes us with a melancholy pathos. 
These men, even after the time of Christ, were looked upon as 
heathen saviours, with a commission to teach a reformed faith. 
They attracted immense crowds in an age when religion seemed 
dying and the gods were far away, when men were sitting hope- 
lessly by the poisoned streams of life, because they pretended and 
were believed to bring the gods very near to men. Paganism, 
seeking with an intense desire for God and for a Saviour, preferred 
to believe the gods whom it knew of, when they did reveal them- 
selves, rather than that unknown God whom Christianity was 
declaring to them. The immense reputation of the impostor 
Alexander is a proof of the intensity of that desire. ‘So intense 
was the longing, that reason had abdicated its proper function ; 
any plausible pretender could collect disciples in millions.”?+ 
Christians and pagan philosophers spoke out with one voice 
against the imposture, but all in vain. Yet even the success 
of these false Christs show how much the world needed the true 
Saviour. Men wanted a Saviour and a Divine Word, nor would 
they relinquish them when they seemed to spring from a faith 
which had so long been dead and unanswering. But how can 
a dead faith ever have new life given to it? The biographies of 
Apollonius and Alexander exhibit no germ of true life, but the 
mere iridescence of decay, beautiful though it may be.? 


1 Froude, Short Studies, iv. 478. 

2 The word Zwrjp, or Saviour, was used by the Greeks to denote a 
deliverer, and was applied by them in this sense to many gods and heroes, 
“Tt was a constant epithet of Zeus, and other tutelary deities; in ancient 
Greece perhaps hardly a banquet was held in which the name of Zeus the 
saviour was not invoked over the third goblet; it had been the distinctive 
name of more than one Egyptian king. Grateful cities added the title 
‘saviour’ to the name of an emperor who had done them some service.” 
(Cheetham, 7he Mysteries, p. 18.) The gods of the Mysteries were also 
called owrijpes. All this denotes the prevalence of the idea of man’s 
deliverance by Divine power, an idea which was realised once for all in 
Christianity. Cf Miiller, Dzss. on Humen. of 4sch., p. 218 sg. Zeus Soter 
is “‘the power that pervades the universe, and conducts the course of things, 
gently indeed, but eventually to the best possible issue.” 
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In many respects the saviour Apollo is like the Scandinavian 
Thor, the “eldest of sons,” z.e. of Odin. He was a god who was 
favourable to men, guarding them from the attacks of giants and 
demons, with whom he waged a perpetual war. Thus as son of 
Odin, and in a real sense the proclaimer of his will, he became 
a mediator between the gods and men. In the Edda Thor fights 
with the Midgard serpent, the evil creature born of the wicked 
Loki, and beats him down, only to fall before the floods of 
venom ejected in its dying struggles. Long before, he had drawn 
up the serpent to the surface of the water, and would have killed 
it had not the giant Egmer cut the line, though not before the 
god had bruised it with his mace. So, too, he wrestled with the 
old woman who brought him to his knee, and who turned out to 
be death itself. In all these myths there is an undercurrent of 
truth. Thor is the beneficent god who battles with the powers 
of evil and sacrifices himself in bringing their rule to an end and 
ushering in the golden age. Hence it is not surprising that in 
later ages some strong points of resemblance were seen by the 
people between Thor’s exploits and the redemptive acts of our 
Lord. The myths of the Northmen had yielded their golden 
ore, and were seen to contain the longings of men for the Saviour 
who had at last been revealed,} 

It was a common idea in Egyptian religion that before the soul 
could obtain its final reward the gods must mediate or offer 
sacrifice on its behalf. The representations of the trial of the 
soul before Osiris frequently depict the gods performing these 
actions for its benefit. ‘The gods place themselves on the altar, 
and seek through their own merits to remove the sin of the soul 
who is being judged.2 An exact parallel to these Egyptian 
mediators is found in the Vedic religion. ‘‘ May we be free from 
sin against Aditi, through the help of the divine Savitri,” says 
one Rishi or bard. Another sings, ‘‘ May Mitra, may Aditi, 
may the divine Savitri, declare us sinless to Varuna.” In the 
same way many other gods are supplicated to act as mediators 
between some other divinity whose anger the penitent feels, 

1 Grimm, Zeut, Myth., i. 182; Mallet, Morth. Antz., ii. 67. 
2 Sharpe, Agyptian Mythology. 3 Rig- Veda, v. 82, 6. 
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showing how, in earlier times at least, India had learned that 
only Divine power could take away the sins of men. Similarly 
in Persian religion Vohu Mano, the first spirit under Ormazd, 
and the type of mankind, is in certain respects the equivalent 
of the Logos of Philo the Jew, who “applies to the Father 
to obtain for men the forgiveness of sins and plenty of benefits.”? 
In the later Platonic systems the “demons” who stand between 
the inaccessible God and the universe are also mediators, without 
whom there could be no bond of union between man and God. 
A few men might rise on the wings of insight to the vision of 
the unseen, but for all others the demons show the way heaven- 
ward by their good offices. ‘‘ They are the saviours of those who 
are capable of virtue but not of knowledge.”? 

The death and revival to life of a Divine Being, whose death 
was the subject of deep lamentation, and whose restoration to 
life caused great rejoicing, was a conception which was perfectly 
well known to the heathen world before the time of our Lord, 
and must in some way have prepared it for the preaching of His 
saving death and resurrection. It formed the subject of dramatic 
representation in Semitic and Greek religion, and to judge from 
its traces in modern folklore and custom it had struck deep roots 
in the soil of ancient religion. Arising, it may be, from the idea 
of a spirit of vegetation which died in winter and revived in 
spring, the conception took a more personal form, and though 
never entirely divorced from the ideas of decay and growth in 
nature, in several instances it all but shook itself free of them, 
and stood forth as a vivid embodiment of an ethical truth. 
Hence the myths and dramatic representations of the death and 
revival of Adonis, of Thammuz, of Attis, of Osiris, of Dionysus, 
of Persephone. 

The Semites of Syria, and later the Greeks, practised the 
worship of Adonis. Thus at Byblus his death and his coming 
to life again were celebrated at an annual festival. From 
analogous rites in later custom we gather that it was by means of 


1 Darmesteter, S. B, Z., iv., Introduction, p. lvi. 
2 Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 260. 
5 Lucian, De Dea Syria, 6. 
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water that the resuscitation of the god was effected, the under- 
lying idea being that of the growth of vegetation through 
moisture. Images of Adonis were thrown into the sea at 
Alexandria, as Theocritus tells us in the psalm of Adonis.} 
So Istar in the Babylonian epic descends to Hades in order to 
obtain the hidden waters of life which will revive the sun-god 
Thammuz. It is probable that all this was represented at his 
festival in Babylonia. The women wept for Thammuz, but a 
festival of rejoicing must have followed this mourning, since in 
the epic the descent of the goddess to Hades is successfully 
accomplished. ? 

In Phrygia Attis took the place of Adonis. He had been 
beloved by Cybele, but was killed by a boar and changed into a 
pine tree. At his festival a pine tree was adorned with flowers, 
and the effigy of a youth attached to it. On the 24th of March 
the people mourned over this effigy of the dead Attis, which was 
then buried. Next day there were great rejoicings for the revival 
of the god, which was probably shown by unearthing the effigy 
and attaching it to the tree. 

The Osiris myth is purely Egyptian, though the god was often 
identified with Adonis and Thammuz. Yearly in Egypt there 
was public mourning for his murder by Set, and his mangled 
body was sought for and solemnly buried with lamentations 
drawn up in liturgical form. Finally, there was a festival of 
rejoicing in which his resurrection was symbolised, either by 
setting up a pillar called “the backbone of Osiris,” or by dress- 
ing an image in robes. “In one of the chambers dedicated to 
Osiris in the great temple of Isis, at Phils, the dead body of 
Osiris is represented with stalks of corn springing from it, anda 
priest is watering the stalks from a pitcher which he holds in his 
hand. The accompanying inscription sets forth that ‘This is the 
form of him whom one may not name, Osiris of the mysteries, 
who springs from the returning waters.’”® Osiris’ sufferings, 
degradation, and death in his conflict with the powers of evil 


1 Tdyl, xv. 
2 Sayce, Hb, Lect, 227 sg. So Mannhardt, cited by Frazer, Golden 
Bough, i. 287. 3 Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 305, 
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were thought to have been-on behalf of men. But as king of 
the dead it was seen how he had overcome death, and had 
become the god through whom men gained eternal life.? 

The myth of Dionysus told how Juno caused the Titans to | 
tear him in pieces, when he came to life again by Apollo or his | 
mother placing his limbs together, or by rising from his grave, or 
by Zeus swallowing his heart so that Semele became his mother. 
However the myth varies, his death and revival are certain 
elements in it, and were duly represented in the mysteries. So 
much was this the case that Plutarch consoles his wife on their 
child’s death with the hope of immortality revealed in the 
Dionysiac mysteries.2_ The story of Proserpine was also the 
subject of such a representation. And similarly the death of 
the Scandinavian Balder at Loki’s hands, together with the 
promise that he should rise again to life and joy when the 
twilight of the gods was past, is another instance of such a 
belief. 

The influence of these myths and representations of suffering 
and dying gods, reviving after the touch of death, may not have 
been lasting, but they served to show that Divine help might be 
looked for and a triumphant immortality hoped for. They told 
how these gods had entered into the arena of conflict where 
humanity suffered and died, and that they could not be in- 
different to human fate. They witnessed to the need of a 
Divine help and example, and doubtless they were not empty 
of result when the reality of the Gospel story proved them to be 
mere fictions. ® 

Two religions must now be considered—Zoroastrianism, with its 
hope of a coming saviour, and Buddhism, the religion of re- 
demption. In the former the hope of a deliverer blends with 
the desire for the restoration of paradise lost. The prototype of 
the saviour was Zoroaster himself, the prophet of Ormazd, the 


1 Trench, Uncon. Proph., p. 57. 

2 Consol, ad uxor., 10; Frazer, op. cét., i. 324. 

3 On the whole subject see Alger, Doct. of Fut. Life, p. 456 sg. ; Frazer, 
op. cit., i. 278 sg. ; Scott, Foregleams of Christianity, p. 733 and Cheetham, 
The Mysterizs, p. 62. 
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revealer of his truth, set in the midst of the great world-age, at 
whose birth the good spirits rejoiced and Ahriman tempted him 
to apostasy, knowing that his dark kingdom was doomed. 

In the present age the strife between good and evil still rages, 
but the time must come when it will end and all things be 
purged and enlightened. Before this takes place Ormazd will 
send his prophet to convert men to his religion. There can be 
little doubt that what the Messiah was in Judaism, that the 
prophet to come was to the Parsis. He is described in the 
Avesta as the victorious Saviour, or Saoshyas, who “ will conduce 
to the welfare of the whole animated creation.”! Two other 
prophets will prepare men for his coming. Then he will be born 
in a supernatural way through the spirit of Zoroaster. Before 
his coming Ahriman will put forth all his power, but in vain. 
There will be a final battle between good and evil, ending not 
merely in the victory of Saoshyas, but in the actual disappear- 
ance of the kingdom of darkness. This last trial will result in 
universal salvation and the purifying of the universe. Saoshyas 
will then renew the earth and raise the dead. Every noxious 
thing being done away, men will live free from all the present 
trials, and enjoy an age of undiminished and unalloyed happi- 
ness. For during the final conflagration the wicked will be 
purged, and evil will vanish away. Thus, like the Christian 
Saviour, the Persian Saoshyas was thought of as the antagonist 
of sin, redeeming men from evil and its hosts, and ushering in a 
reign of shadowless light and deathless day. It is not improb- 
able that the Magi, who came from far, were thinking that the 
time of their own Saoshyas was at hand when they followed the 
star to Bethlehem. But though He whom they saw as a little 
child was to be a nobler Redeemer than they had dreamt of, 
their gifts and their devotion were not spurned, and it may well 
have been that their hearts were enlightened to know the truth. 

In Buddhism there is a combination of two ideas: first, that 
there are many Buddhas, past, present, and to come, who appear 
to teach men the way out of misery; and second, that though 


1 Vendidad, xix. 5; Fravardin Yasht, 129. 
2 Haug, Lssajs on the Parsis, p. 313 sg. 
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redemption is taught by them, the means of redemption is in the 
power of every man throughout his cycle of births. Every man 
is, in fact, his own saviour, delivering himself out of misery and 
thus attaining Nirvana. 

Gautama was the son of an Indian rajah in the sixth century 
B.C., and in his twenty-ninth year his soul seems to have become 
the seat of an intense spiritual struggle. Abandoning his home 
and his prospects, he engaged in prolonged asceticism. But to 
no purpose. Then came the hour of enlightenment when he 
saw that all misery lay in ignorance and desire. To cease from 
desire and to know truth were therefore the means of redemption. 
Having thus attained peace, he proceeded to set forth this re- 
demption to the world. In the course of time the historic 
Gautama has become the Buddha of myth and legend. The 
idea of an universal monarch who would restore the golden age 
is said to have prevailed in India at this time, and to Gautama 
were transferred the hopes of the age. He was said to have pre- 
existed in heaven, and to have been born amid the most astound- 
ing prodigies. Through countless former births, even when the 
moment of emancipation was at hand, he had chosen to re-enter 
the world out of love to man.! 

Gautama is thus the Buddhist saviour, since, having found the 
way of release, he reveals it to men. His law, as he said, “is a 
law of redemption for all.” It was the thought of humanity 
doomed to unending ignorance and ruin that impelled him to 
proclaim his doctrine of release. This is the secret of the spread 
of Buddhism, not only that it teaches the way of redemption, 
but that this way was proclaimed out of love. But each must 
achieve it for himself through the chain of existences. Thus 
Buddhism gives voice to the desire of Asia for a Saviour. Yet 
its method of redemption makes individual redemption almost 
impossible. The utter extinction of self which produces Nirvana 
is so hard to compass that it must remain an unrealisable ideal. 
In practice, Buddhists are content with something far short of it, 
viz. a temporary heaven, the reward of so many good deeds ~ 


1 Hardy, Manual of Buddhism ; Rhys Davids, A7zb. Lect. ; Beal, Bud. 
Lit, in China, and Bud. in China, 
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done. Nor is there much thought of continuous progress to- 
wards perfection. The religion of each Buddha is soon forgotten, 
and the world sinks in evil. Hence new Buddhas must arise 
to restore the forgotten teaching and inspire men to compass 
their redemption. One such Buddha is yet to come, Maitreya, 
whose image is often seen beside Gautama’s in Buddhist temples. 
All the sects of Buddhism look forward to this compassionate 
and merciful one who is to renew the world. May it not be that 
the millions of Buddhists who dream of Maitreya will yet find in 
Christ such a merciful and compassionate Saviour, who will 
redeem them from that overpowering thought of endless re-birth 
which keeps them from attaining the goal of their efforts? He 
will show how His death has released them from the power of 
sin, and has given them the strength to subdue it. He will, in 
place of Nirvana and extinction, give them /fe fuller, freer, 
eternal. 


In these various ways the desire of deliverance has exhibited 
itself through the ages. The dignity of man tells him that 
Heaven will help him; his feebleness shows him how much he 
needs that help. And if it has been through material concep- 
tions that the moral idea of redemption has been born, and if 
that moral idea has sometimes been satisfied with less than the 
Divine Fulness of Christ, none the less witness is borne to the 
human longing for One who could perfectly satisfy it. It is 
because our Lord answers completely to the truest wishes of the 
soul that He is the One Mediator. If these wishes were not 
there, men could never accept Him; they have been slowly 
asserting themselves ; they find their fulfilment in the fulness of 
the time. 

If many races have not risen beyond the thought of a culture- 
hero who teaches them how to overcome danger and attain a 
measure of civilisation, yet we should remember that the truest 
and best culture is aided by the Redemption which Christ 
wrought. If many races have dreamt of a golden age of 
sensuous delights and freedom from outward trouble, it is be- 
cause they had not reached the thought of true happiness and 
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peace. They were on the way towards it, and the Heavenly 
state offers it to all who believe in Christ as the Redeemer. 
And if, as in Buddhism, the redemption is a human and personal 
work, we who know of a better hope are yet taught to be fellow- 
workers with Christ, since the life of faith must manifest itself in 
the deeds which it prompts. 

The one thought which underlies these beliefs is the possibility 
of converse between Heaven and men. Though they felt them- 
selves out of harmony with what they believed to be Divine, 
they strove to regain that harmony; they refused to believe that 
it was unattainable. ‘Thus to find a bridge between the world as 
it is and the world as it should be was the task of human thought. 
The idea of redemption, in its highest as well as in its lowest 
forms, came as the natural remedy to the present contradiction. 
This idea is realised for ever in the Saviour of Mankind, Himself 
God and Man, uniting mankind to God with the bonds of love 
and holiness. As S. Augustine says, ‘‘ because Christ is Man 
He is the Mediator and the Way. For if there is a way stretch- 
ing between the traveller and that place to which he journeys, 
there is a hope of his reaching his destination. But should there 
be no way, or if he is ignorant of it, it little profits him to know 
whence he must go. Now the only Way which is quite secure 
against all errors is that One Person be God and Man. As God, 
He is the end of our journey; as Man He is the Way by which 
we must go.” ! 

May we not say that the Way of Redemption has become 
clearer as time went on, and that the day will soon come when 
all men will know Jesus Christ as their Saviour ? 
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CHAPTER X 


THE CHURCH 


““T have strange glimpses of the power of association. Therein lies 
the true element of religion.” —CARLYLE, 


AN is a social animal, said Aristotle, and both history and 
a wide experience of life prove the statement to be true. 
Politically and socially, it explains the existence of the family, 
the tribe, the state ; while from a religious point of view it is the 
key to the various combinations into which men have formed 
themselves for the purpose of worship. Within the human 
heart there is an instinctive longing for unity.1 Every association 
of men is an endeavour towards this end. And though the social 
and political unities may seem, at first sight, most capable 
of reaching it, in religion and in the combinations which it 
demands there lies the true way to the desired haven of unity. 
Patriotism makes men feel that they are of one country and one 
kin, but in the exaltation of worship they know themselves to be 
knit together by a bond with Heaven itself. 

It is often said that only in the Jewish Theocracy and in 
Christianity do we reach the conception of a Church. If we 
limit the idea of the Church to congregational worship and 
common prayer, to a certain extent this is true, though even 
in these respects we have not to seek far in paganism for the 
religious assembly. But, as we shall see, the common cult is 
really an ecclesiastical unity, with regular ceremonies of admission 
or initiation. Nor is it the case that the Christian Church is the 


1 Miss Wedgwood, in her Moral Ideal, p, 152, gives an acute analysis 
of this desire. 
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only one which strives to be universal. No doubt it alone seeks 
to be so entirely ; it alone has the power of adapting itself to all 
men in all ages. As its great Head died for all men, so it seeks 
to include all men within its bounds.! But Buddhism presents 
us with the spectacle of a religion overflowing a nation’s frontier 
and including men of different races. Brahmanism has, in part, 
done so, while the ancient religions of the East had a wonderful 
attractive power for Western minds when their own faiths were 
found powerless to aid them. 

In this, as in so many other things, the Church has had its 
prototypes in heathenism, and it is legitimate for us to see in the 
multitudinous religious combinations, of the family, of the tribe, 
of the nation, or of races, the desire of anticipating that great 
Church which was yet to be. In founding His Church our Lord 
had a view not only to the needs of humanity, but also to the 
efforts which they had already made towards realising unity 
among themselves and with God. It is a real test of His 
Divinity that in this as in so many other things, He identified 
Himself with the long experience and the varied needs of 
humanity. Yet there are certain differences between the Church 
and earlier religious communities. They make no attempt at 
basing their unity upon a set of doctrines.? Their rallying point 
is rather a common method of worship, except in the very highest 
religious combinations. And it was only indirectly that the 
“churches” of paganism taught a standard of morals. That, it 
is true, has some place even in savage “mysteries,” and in the 
Eleusinia of Greece, in the worship of Apollo, and in Buddhism. 
But in Christianity there has been a constant recognition of the 
need of teaching morality as well as faith, to which no parallel 
can be found in paganism. 

It is not improbable that the family formed the earliest combina-_ 


1 The words of S. Cyprian (which dominated the medieval mind and are 
repeated in many modern sects), extra ecclestam nulla salus, may, toa logical 
mind, have the virtue of definiteness—a great thing in a world of illusions, 
but logic has here made an unholy alliance with bigotry and presumption. 

2 The Church has, of course, the deeper foundation upon Christ, its 
Founder, 
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tion for religious ends. No society at present exhibits religion 
as confined to the bounds of the family. The advance of 
organisation, social and religious, has so far obliterated this early 
combination. Where it exists it does so as a survival amid the 
more complex conditions which have been suggested by it or 
evolved from it. Few things are more sublime than family 
religion. That picture which Burns has drawn with such skill 
and tenderness in his Co¢tar’s Saturday Night has a beauty which 
only those who have known it from personal experience can fully 
appreciate. But family religion would be selfish if its behests 
and beliefs did not sway men beyond the narrow circle of the 
home. Whatever they learned there was to aid them in their 
intercourse with all men. 

The domestic hearth forms to some extent the family altar. It 
was the centre of the dwelling—that portion which was farthest 
removed from the intrusion of the outside world. The deity 
who was the patron of the hearth survived into the national 
worship. The Greek Hestia and the Roman Vesta, who had her 
blazing altar beside the Forum as representing the hearth of the 
greater family of Rome, were originally no more than the 
protectresses of the home. 

In the church of the family the authority naturally rested with 
the father. Thus in the earliest Vedic hymns he is the priest as 
well as the Rishi or inspired poet. So, too, in Homer the head 
of the family performs the necessary sacrifices for his household, 
while it is sufficient to recall the patriarchs of Genesis to see the 
place of the father as priest in early Semitic times.? 

But in later times the religious unit is rather that of the tribe 
among lower races, and among higher races that of the nation, 
with the chief or king occupying the place of the patriarch-priest. 
A tribe is simply the union of several families, and upon the 
man who seemed most fitted to act as head would naturally 


1 See Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 54; and Crawford, 
Brotherhood of Mankind, chap. xii. Cf. also Brinton, Rel. of Prim. Peoples, 
pp: 201-3. Of the primitive family he says, ‘‘Its property was in common, 
its laws were laid on all, its very gods were its own.” 

2 Reville, Prolegomena, p. 139. 
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devolve the duties of intercourse with the tribal gods. Among 
the Samoans, though each family has its own totem-god, there 
is found a grouping of several families, all of whom recognise one 
animal as the incarnation of a god! These chiefs and kings 
who are also priests are found in savage tribes and in the earlier 
stages of higher religions. They are to be traced in Chaldea, in 
Egypt, in Greece, in Rome, in Peru, and in Israel. 

With political growth tribal religions give place to national 
religion. In Rome each gens had its cult recognised by the 
State, but always in subordination to the State religion. Though 
the idea of unity may have been a loose one there was no 
separation between Church and State in ancient paganism.?, And 
the smaller the nation the greater would be the power of unity 
and of a common worship. Rome presents a good example of a 
political organism synonymous with religion. As Freeman Clarke 
says, “The religion of Rome was a State institution, an estab- 
lished Church.”® If this union was not promoted from within 
by a clear doctrinal faith, it was abundantly bound together by 
ritual and worship in which all had to take part. In Rome 
prayer was offered publicly for the whole community by the 
magistrate attended by the pontifex, when Jupiter as supreme 
lord was addressed. ‘The hostility to the Christians who refused 
to worship the State gods shows how deeply the conception 
of the State as the Church had sunk into the Roman mind. 
Among the Chinese, with whom three religions are believed in, 
either singly or together, the thought of the whole State as one 
huge religious unit sways the mind. It is most emphatically seen 
in the great service at the solstice, when the emperor, for himself, 
his family, and for the teeming myriads of his country, worships 
Heaven and offers sacrifice. The uniting bonds of religion are, 
for the time, drawn tight, and the solidarity of the community as 
a great Church sweeps into view.* Though the Egyptians 
worshipped each the gods of their own names, yet the king or 
pharaoh, being the living image of the sun-god Ra, was wor- 
shipped by all his people. To him, as to a common centre, 


1 Turner’s Samoa, p. 238. 2 Cf. Essays and Reviews, p. 169. 
3 Ten Great Religions, p. 317. 1 Legge, Chinese Religions, p. 56. 
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they were bound not only by political, but by religious ties. In 
Peru the Inca was a god, and was in living touch with every one 
of his people. Indeed, by a system of official espionage the 
whole nation was more like a disciplined monastery than a 
Church. 

The idea of a national religious community is also prominent 
in the great Greek festivals, like those held at Olympia in honour 
of Zeus, or of Apollo at Delphi, or the Panathenaic festival. To 
the great multitudes who flocked thither with a common religious 
purpose in their minds, these festivals must have had such an 
unifying effect as we can scarce imagine. As Dean Stanley 
says, they were to “their imaginations what the Temple was to 
the Jews.” ! 

But the highest expression of the idea of the national religious 
community is to be found among the Semites. Their kings 
ruled with permission of the Deity, who was the nation’s real 
monarch. The nation’s laws were His commands; the priests 
were His ministers; the people His servants. In the State the 
God was the supreme ruler; in war the supreme commander.” 
The tie of religious union made each one feel himself bound to 
his neighbour by “natural piety” ; and nothing could have been 
more striking as a symbol of this union than, ¢.g. those national 
Jewish festivals when all went up together to worship at Jeru- 
salem, the city of peace. But such a form of government, while 
it may subserve high ends, involves too many exterior laws, and 
is apt to degenerate into such artificial conditions as are far from 
suggesting a real union of hearts, Yet the Christian Church 
borrowed many of her best features from the earlier theocracy.® 

In most of these instances all the people are inhabitants of 


1 Such festival gatherings are also found among savages, eg. the annual 
festival of the Dakotas and Chippeways, at which thousands gathered to 
worship. Cf. Brinton, fed. of Prin. Peoples, p. 179. 

2 Josephus, Antiquities, iv. 8, 40. The word ‘ theocracy” originates with 
Josephus. 

3 Only once in modern Europe has a rigid theocracy been attempted, when 
Geneva fell under the sway of Calvin. But it was based rather upon the 
influence of his strong mind, than upon the inclinations of the people. Cf. 
Mark Pattison’s Zssays, 
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one country, and all are worshippers of the same deities. But in 
a theocracy the State yields to the Church, and ecclesiastical 
ideas govern everywhere. In several cases the priests of the 
common faith tried to obtain such a position of power as must 
have ended in converting the State into a theocracy. But more 
often it resulted in a tendency to involve Church and State in 
a conflict. Examples of this are found in the bitter strife 
between Brahmans and Kshatriyas in India, and in the struggle 
between the priesthood and the rulers of Egypt, which for 
a moment gave the victory to the former when the priest of 
Amon in Thebes placed the crown on his head. 

Religious combinations which are smaller than the State, but 
which are equally religious communities or churches, are found 
in large countries where, though the elements of belief are really 
analogous, different groups of people give them varying expres- 
sion. Thus, omitting Mohammedans, Sikhs, and Gainas, it may 
be said that Hinduism is the religion of India. Everywhere the 
forms of thought run in similar grooves, and the practices of 
worship and ritual are much the same. Yet under the term 
Hinduism are included several “ churches,” each worshipping its 
own gods, each applying a distinctive mark to its followers. 
Such are the sects of Saivas, Vaishnavas, and Saktis, each again 
subdivided into smaller groups. Each has its sacred literature ; 
each seeks to bring its devoted worshippers into union with the 
god who is adored. The Saivas are marked by three horizontal 
strokes on the forehead, the Vaishnavas by an upright stroke.! 
Among these sects, true religious communions though they be, 
the idea of union for an exalted end is lost sight of in a multi- 
plicity of acts performed for the sake of personal aggrandise- 
ment. Perhaps this individualism comes least to the surface 
among the worshippers of Vishnu, who is represented as the 
helper and friend of mankind, and among whose followers there 
must therefore be a certain degree of cohesion based upon 
mutual love. In China, once more, there are three great com- 
munions—Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. But in their 
case it is difficult to say where one ends and the other begins. 

1 Monier Williams, Rel. Thought in India, p. 66. 
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For though their respective principles are theoretically different, 
and if adhered to would produce three sharply divided com- 
munities, in practice it is not so. A man may belong to all these 
sects, while each communion has borrowed doctrines and rites 
from the others. There are not so much three separate churches, 
as one church with three different manifestations which easily 
shade off, the one into the other. 

Sometimes, however, such separate religious unions are the 
result of the one-sided growth of some doctrine or custom in 
the national faith. Ancient Judaism, with its sects of Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes, will at once occur to the mind as 
an example. ‘There are hundreds of such sects in India, bound 
together by the worship of some lesser god, or for the support of 
a doctrine which seems of superlative importance. Mohamme- 
danism, too, strict and precise as are its tenets, has not been able 
to hinder sectarian developments within its own close corpora- 
tion. ‘There are the Sunnites, the orthodox upholders of the 
Koran along with Sunna, or tradition; the Shiites in Persia ; the 
puritanic Wahabis in India; and the mystical, rapturous Sufites. 
All such sects emphasise the idea of a compact unity rather than 
that of a wide and generous combination of men. They die 
away with the religion from which they sprang, or else, under 
favourable circumstances, turn against the parent faith, overthrow 
it or absorb it, and begin a wider life of their own. Resembling 
them to some extent are the combinations of individuals in the 
social and religious life of Rome, the collegia, sodalitia, etc., with 
sacred rites and common funds, and based upon the worship of 
one particular deity or the celebration of certain religious rites. 
The Christian Church was said by Dr. Hatch to have been 
influenced in its organisation by such societies. But it is more 
reasonable to say that both had a common aim, only the Church 
gave in full what they tried to supply in part. 

In most periods of religious belief there are found certain 
combinations of people for the purpose of giving a more definite 
expression to the State cult, or of realising a deeper union with 
the gods, or of practising some new worship which seemed more 
likely to satisfy the soul than the religion of the many. Such 
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smaller ecclesie in ecclesid are found in all stages of religious 
development. The mysteries of ancient paganism were rooted 
in its soil and not opposed to it, since they aimed at attaining, 
through mystic worship, religious exaltation, or esoteric teaching, 
or a clearer and more vital union with Deity than was possible 
in the ordinary worship. In all of them the idea of union 
for deeper religious ends and for the purpose of mutual com- 
munion with the unseen, was strong, and must have assisted the 
Christian Church in gaining ground amid the dying paganism. 
All these Mysteries, even the comparatively open rites of Eleusis, 
were close corporations debarring all but the initiated from par- 
ticipation in their privileges. When Pausanias says “it is un- 
becoming for the uninitiated even to ask about things from the 
sight of which they are debarred,” he is simply summing up the 
opinion of the Greek world on the subject. But of even 
the wider national worship of paganism this holds true, since 
all barbarians and foreigners were excluded from the rites, sacri- 
fices, and processions of the tribe or nation. 

Many foreign cults, however, took deep root in the soil of 
Greece and Rome, and by their rapid growth obtained a guasz 
official sanction. Isis, Osiris, and Mithra had each their train 
of devoted followers bound together by a worship which seemed 
to excite a deeper devotion and to arouse the thought of a 
brotherly love which their national faith had failed to do. 

In this connection we see the same combination for a mutual 
knowledge of God and the unseen in the philosophico-religious 
coteries and schools, Pythagoreans, Epicureans, and Neo-Platon- 
ists. ‘The two former more especially suggest the idea of a 
religious community or church; they had regular sacred rites ; 
their founders, as Seneca tells us, were promulgators of sacred 
doctrines ;* while Pythagoreanism was as much a way of life as 
a philosophy. Indeed, it may well be said that these coteries 
exhibit the high-water mark of paganism, in their striving after 
the secrets of truth and union with that God whom by reason 
they ‘had faintly discovered. The Stoic dream of a kingdom of 


1 See on the whole subject Sainte-Croix, Les Mysteres du Paganisme. 
2 De la Saussaye, Sczence of Religion, p. 192. 
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God which should extend beyond the frontiers of separate 
nations and include all men as subjects of a common Divine 
law, is chiefly remarkable as occurring so close to its Christian 
fulfilment. 

Among savage tribes there exist secret societies or mysteries, 
close combinations of the men of the tribe for greater religious 
knowledge and increased power in dealing with the higher spirits. 
They also subserve other ends, but the basis of union is a religious 
one. Admission to membership in all these societies is gained 
only after a severe initiation, extending frequently over a con- 
siderable length of time, and testing severely every faculty and 
power of body and mind. Sometimes these societies are not 
confined to one tribe, but have a membership extending over 
several tribes or castes, thus widening the idea of unity. These 
societies are known to exist among North American tribes, 
among the Negroes of West Africa, in Australia, in New Zealand, 
and among the Polynesians. Schoolcraft describes three such 
societies in North America, whose members are believed to be 
“born again,” and are certainly taught some higher religious 
truths, such as monotheism and immortality. Reville sees in 
them “an attempt to found the union, and even the fusion of 
the tribes on a religious basis, almost as the union of the tribes 
of Israel found its expression in early times in the worship of 
Jehovah.”1 An African example is that of the Shekani and 
Bakelé tribes, whose society has for its object the worship of a 
being called Mwetyi, who appears from time to time in a temple 
erected for him. Most male members of the tribes join this 
society after the usual initiation and the taking of certain vows or 
oaths. The god is believed to administer the tribal law and to 
punish severely any infraction of oaths or treaties.2,) The Austra- 
lian Bora or Mysteries, with their secret worship of a supreme 
God and the imparting of an elementary morality to the initiated 
after a severe and protracted probation, bears most resemblance 
to the Greek mysteries, and is an excellent example of a close 
religious corporation among the lowest savages.’ Finally, the 


1 Rel. des non-civilisés, i. 266, 2s OD, cit, i STIO=11. 
3 A. W. Howitt, 7. A. Z, xiii, 432-59. 
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society of the Areoi in Polynesia may be mentioned. It is an 
extensive but close corporation founded, as is said, by the god 
Oro. Those who were initiated into it were believed to have 
been prompted to this course by Oro. Their novitiate was long 
and complex; each novice received a new name, and was in- 
structed in the rites and observances of the society. The 
members of the society were divided into seven grades or ranks, 
but all alike claimed the respect of outsiders, and even actual 
divine honours. It was their custom to go from place to place 
exhibiting in dramatic form various scenes in the lives of the 
gods, whose special favourites all the members were. But though 
probably originating in some higher religious impulse, this society 
at last degenerated into a corrupt and immoral institution, veiling 
under the garb of religion the most revolting practices. To 
sum up the general characteristics of these societies, we seem to 
see in them organisations of a more or less corporate character, 
for religious worship and for the extension of certain privileges 
to their members which outsiders do not possess. All their 
members are regarded as having been introduced to a new and 
higher life, of which certain of the ceremonies of initiation are 
at once the symbol and the evidence. Women and children are 
strictly debarred from their ranks. In their idea of corporate 
union for certain religious ends there is an analogy to the 
organisation and purpose of the Church, proving once more how 
natural it is for men to unite for worship and the knowledge of 
higher things.” 


It remains now to inquire which among the pagan religions 
has had any power to persuade people of a different country or 
race to unite under the banner of a common faith. Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism will at once occur to the mind of the 
reader as instances of such a wider religious unity. But before 
considering them, some lesser instances of this tendency must be 
mentioned. 

Had the ideal of the Jewish Church, as given expression to by 

1 Ellis, Polynesian Researches, i. 229-47. 


2 In chapter xii. I have given some account of the initiation into these 
societies. 
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such writers as Isaiah and the author of the book of Jonah, as 
well as the psalmists, been steadily kept before the mind of the 
people by their teachers, Judaism would have been a great unify- 
ing force in the ancient world. It is, however, a narrow rather 
than a wide unity, which we find as a matter of history. ‘Those 
who entered Judaism from without were proselytes to an outward 
law, not converts to a new and inward life. Judaism had all the 
elements of permanency, but as taught by its scribes, it possessed 
none of the elements of elasticity. And hence as an universal 
religion it failed. 

Brahmanism has not confined itself to one people, for it has 
admitted to its privileges men of other races in India, in Farther 
India, and in the Sunda Islands, where at one time both it and 
its later developments have flourished. ‘Wherever the Brahman 
may be, he takes his ritual with him, the blessings of which he 
can impart to the pious who desire them, although they may be 
of foreign origin.”1 But this expansion of a racial creed is 
rather by way of accommodation than from any burning desire 
to propagate a faith which will widen the horizon of life. Brah- 
manism is in no sense a religion of humanity, either in its 
tendencies or its wishes. And this is true also of religions which, 
professed by multitudes in one country, occasionally overflow and 
include some other race. The maxims of Confucius are obeyed by 
the better educated people of Japan, yet even this is hardly a 
real adoption of Confucianism. Freeman Clarke very truly says, 
“out of China, Confucius is only a name.”2 A better example 
of religious expansion is the acceptance of a purer faith pro- 
fessed among the Eranians by some of their natural enemies, 
the Turanians. This was already looked forward to in the 
Avesta, where it is said, “When from among the tribes and kith 
of the Turanians those shall arise who further on the settlement 
of piety with energy and zeal, with these shall Ahura dwell 
together through his goodness, and to them for joyful grace 
deliver his commands.”? Part of the worship was directed, not 
merely to the Fravashis or guardian spirits of pious Zoroastrians, 

1 De la Saussaye, p. 532. 2 Ten Great Religions, p. 17. 
3 Mill’s Avesta, Yagna, xlvi. 12. 
P 
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but to those of good men and women everywhere, even in the 
Turanian countries! Unfortunately, Parsism is now little more 
than a name, and its power of influencing races of feeble religious 
capacity has long since vanished. But this movement of expan- 
sion in the church of Zoroaster is one which can never fail to 
interest the student of religion, especially when we recollect how 
this faith looked forward to a time when all evil should be done 
away, when there should be “one way of life and one common- 
wealth of all men and all languages.” ? 

There remain now only two undoubted examples of a religion 
overlapping national or racial boundaries—Mohammedanism and 
Buddhism. But though the former is the faith of at least four 
distinct races and is professed by a hundred and fifty-five millions 
of people, though it unites these vast numbers under one common 
creed, and doubtless hopes one day to dominate the world, this 
expansive and progressive power did not originate with it. It has 
its roots in Judaism; it never could have existed save for 
Christianity ; while the example of missionary zeal and the con- 
ception of an universal religion was found ready to hand in the 
latter. It is not without reason, therefore, that while Isl4m has 
certain elements of catholicity, it has been looked upon as a 
heretical Christian sect. Let us do it the justice, however, of 
preserving the Church’s Catholic ideal, while powerless to originate 
that ideal within its own bounds. 

Buddhism, on the other hand, as a missionary religion, as a 
church above the limitation of country, as a faith preaching 
comfort to men of all classes, has that ideal inherent in itself, and 
has not borrowed it from Christianity. Michelet has said that 
Buddhism is the largest church on earth,’ and certainly in point 
of numbers this is true, since there are nearly five Buddhists 
to every three Christians. Nor are the sects of Buddhism more 
widely separated than the divisions of Christendom. It arose 
among an Aryan people in India, and though its influence has 
ceased there, it has spread in all directions in Asia. Buddhism 
is the religion of Tibet, of China, of Japan, of Annam, of 


1 Fravardin Yasht, xiii. 2 Plutarch, De /s. e¢ Ostr, c. 47. 
3 Bible of Humanity, p. 47. 
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Burma, of Siam, of Java and Sumatra, of Ceylon. But 
while it shows, as no other religion outside Christianity has 
ever done, the instinctive desire of unity in religious worship and 
practice, and the conception of one church, certain things must 
be considered before we admit that it is a real and permanent 
rival of the Catholic Church. While it outnumbers Christian 
peoples, among what kind of races has it found most favour? 
Not, certainly, among any who are noted for light and leading, or 
are among the van of civilisation. What the poet sang in 
Locksley Hall— 
‘* Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” 


strikes us with great force as we contrast the Church of Christen- 
dom with the religion of the Buddha. In its later phases 
Buddhism is largely the religion of one great family of mankind 
—the Mongols—and its power to expand beyond its present 
race limits seems altogether to have ceased. ‘To compare rightly 
its progress with that of the Catholic Church we ought to find 
its missionaries and its converts in all parts of the globe—in 
Europe, in America, in Africa, in the islands of the Pacific. 
Moreover, its doctrines of God and of a future life are so 
negative and so abstract that wherever it has spread it has had 
to supplement them with objects of adoration from the popular 
faith and from its own mythology, or by making Gautama 
into a god. It has thus had to adopt as much as it gave 
wherever it has obtained a footing. And, lastly, though it has 
a rule of life for the people, it is rather a religion of monks than 
a faith for laymen. Renan says that the religions of Egypt and 
Babylon filled the world with millions of amulets and charms ;1 
but it is no exaggeration to say that Buddhism has filled Asia 
with millions of monks and world-avoiding ascetics. And 
monasticism can never call forth the highest virtues of the soul 
nor the most robust and vital faith. Hence Buddhism, though 
it witnesses to the instinctive desire for all that is contained in 
the idea of the Church, is not a permanent nor universal ex- 
pression of that idea. There can, in the nature of things, be 
only one universal Church, and Christianity is that Church. 
1 Vie de Jésus, chap. i. 
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We have thus traced the desire of community in faith from 
its origin in the family, through the tribe, the nation, the 
Mysteries and secret societies, up to the union of different races 
under a common faith. In the case of the tribe and the nation 
as representing the religious unit it should be noted that the 
church idea is seen in this, that by the fact of a man being born 
into either, certain religious obligations were at once laid upon 
him. Certain gods had to be worshipped, certain sacrifices to be 
offered, certain duties to be performed. And by virtue of the 
fact that these were matters of obligation binding on all members 
of the community, the performance of them by the individual must 
have given him a certain sense of being a vital and integral part 
of a larger religious whole, in which his fellows were equally units 
with himself. The individual religious act did not separate him 
who performed it from others ; it rather brought him into religious 
union with them ; it was evidence of a real corporate life under 
the gods. ‘This occurred by the very nature of things, yet it had 
its drawbacks. Such communities tended to stand aloof as close 
corporations, not seeking union with others. They recognised 
strange gods as having power within their own region and among 
their own worshippers, but they held back from them, and refused 
to admit that they had any message for themselves. Only when 
a national religion was becoming decrepit, waxing old and ready 
to vanish away, unable to supply comfort to the hearts of its 
votaries, did they turn to strange gods and seek admission to 
other communions. 

In general the religious community was a close corporation 
into which, if a stranger were admitted, it was only by completely 
identifying himself with those who allowed him to worship their 
gods. Unity in religion demanded that the worshipper should 
keep himself unspotted from the taint of heresy and from 
coquetting with other faiths. While nowadays a man may leave 
one religious communion and enter another without ceasing to 
be a citizen or an Englishman, among heathen national religions 
it was otherwise. If, in a state where religion still played an 
important part and entered into every detail of social life, a man 
wished to worship other gods and to apostatise from those of his 
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countrymen, 7fso facto he ceased to be a citizen, he lost his 
nationality.1 A Babylonian could not have formally renounced 
the gods of Chaldea and adopted the worship and beliefs of 
Egypt without becoming an Egyptian. Mostly, it is true, when 
one nation conquered another it placed the images of the gods 
of that nation within its own temple, or built a temple for them, 
as in Babylonia, Mexico, and Peru. But this was rather by way 
of keeping these gods in hand and preventing them from doing 
farther mischief, than a sudden and formal recognition of their 
power over the religious life of the conquering people. The real 
danger, viz. that Israel should cease to be Israel by adopting the 
gods of the nations, brought stern denunciations upon the apos- 
tates from the faithful servants of Jehovah. Patriotism, as well 
as true religion, was dethroned.” 

When we approach the wider religious communities we see 
two opposite tendencies in respect of the gods and the cults 
of nations beyond their borders. There is the view that these 
gods are no gods or are devils, upheld in Islam and in certain 
periods of Christian history, and forming the motive for persecu- 
tion, destruction, or for conversion by fire and sword. The 
other view sees in all faiths a glimmering of truth; they are 
preparatives for the universal truth; they have acted all along 
as a schoolmaster to bring the nations to the true light ; the gods 
worshipped were but distorted images of the True God viewed 
by eyes which were diseased and faulty. Both tendencies of 
thought are true; the gods are false gods, yet they have aroused 
in their worshippers the fire of religion. Both are true, but it 
need not be asked which of them leans to virtue’s, not to say 
charity’s side. 

We cannot ever be doubtful of the future of our Faith ; it will 
one day be accepted by all men; it will cover the earth as 
the waters the sea. All religious rites imply a larger. or smaller 
combination of men for their performance, and every higher 


1 «« foreign land was haunted by spirits in sympathy with, or under the 
control of, enemies.”—Granger, Worship of the Romans, p. 161. 

2-On the whole subject see Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, 
Lecture $, and Trench, Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom, p. 129. 
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phase of religion is a wider expression of that truth. But the 
circle must ever widen till it contains all, and the Christian 
Church, “the substance after many shadows, the fulness after 
many foretastes,” will alone be able to answer the many voices of 
the past. An universal religious fellowship was but the dream 
of the past, since “the Greek ever left out the barbarian, the 
freeman, the slave, the philosopher, the simple.”! The Church, 
however, makes all men at one. Yet at present, though every 
religious community of Christians has before it the ideal of one 
Holy Catholic Church, there are unhappy and apparently almost 
irremediable divisions. When, therefore, Christianity, as it is 
now essentially, is actually universal, will there be an unity 
of institutions, of doctrines, and of worship? Ideally there 
ought to be such an unity; in reality there may be, in spite 
of the present outlook. But probably at first there will not be. 
Still, as time goes on, there will be an increase of charity, as well 
as of faith and hope; the ethical development is bound to be 
great ; and men will be less egoistic and more loving to each 
other. They will be less inclined to abuse and persecute each 
the other’s sect ; they will feel that wherever the Spirit of Christ 
is there is liberty. And such an accommodation of one to the 
other will result in a practical unity, in a comparatively uniform 
acceptance of that form of Christianity which will be seen to be 
highest, and most in accordance with Christ’s intention as well 
as the results of experience. TZhere will be one fold, and one 
Shepherd. 

But that unity will never be achieved by force, by suppression 
of opinion, by bloodshed, by fire and sword, by contempt and 
abuse. The greatest of the virtues along with her beautiful 
sisters, faith and hope, will alone achieve this, and bring us to 
the haven where we would be. The true Orpheus will conquer 
the world by music, by the harmony of love. In the past, and 
even now, men have had many glimpses of truth, and all have 
seen these glimpses in their own way. Hence they have wor- 
shipped God in many ways, as it seemed best to them, since it is 
said that Truth has many sides. But it is only our limited point 

1 Trench, of czt., pp. 135-6. 
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of view that makes it so. By fastening on one aspect of Truth 
we distort the whole, and come near converting it into a lie. 
The absolute Truth of God can never be one thing to you and 
another to me. It is one, undivided, unchanging; it must be 
alike to all. And the more we lose our partial glimpses and the 
nearer we approach it, the closer must we draw to a real unity 
and a cessation of all outward differences. When all men know 
the Truth, they will be one. Being first led into the way of 
truth, then they all will hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the 
bond of peace, and in righteousness of life. 

This is the true and only possible order ; first truth, and not till 
then, unity. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


“*There’s no lack, neither, of God’s saints and kings, 
That shake the ashes of the grave aside 
From their calm locks, and undiscomfited 
Look steadfast truths against Time’s changing mask.” 
Aurora Leigh, i. 758-61. 
NCESTOR-WORSHIP, in the opinion of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, is the origin of religion in all its phases. His 
theory is one to which certain facts seem to adapt themselves, 
but to which a great many more offer no support, so that it 
cannot be taken as the final explanation of religious origins. 
Nevertheless, ancestor-worship is a widely-spread form of 
religion, and it is closely connected with that reverence which 
is everywhere paid to the great and good. It affords the 
strongest assertion of the belief in the immortality of the soul, 
as Cicero showed long ago,! as well as of the longing for com- 
munion with the dead, and the trust that such a communion is 
possible. At the same time, it expresses that sense of reverence 
for those who, though passed away into the unseen, behold the 
vision of truth zith larger other eyes than ours. In that in- 
stinctive reverence which all men have for the dead there is 
the survival of the primitive awe at those who had passed into 
the unknown. In the death of a good man, says Carlyle, 
eternity is seen looking through time, and primitive men had 
some glimpse of this truth. Hence the reverence shown to the 
spirits of the dead, passing by insensible degrees into worship, 
or, in some cases, actual deification of the dead. Usually the 
1 de Legibus, ii, 11. 
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dead are held to be separated from the higher forms of divinity, 
and the worship paid to ancestors is differentiated from that paid 
to the gods. 

The world does not easily forget her great and good men, but 
delights to mention their names and to recall their deeds. This 
is a principle in human nature which, like salt, keeps it from 
perishing, and is ever tending to raise it upward. It is natural 
to humanity to emulate those who in past times fought for 
progress, or freedom, or truth. Men do not readily, in spite 
of much evil and hatred, lose sight of their deep-seated unity ; 
they feel that there are bonds linking them to each other which 
they cannot easily break. The gratitude and homage which the 
world shows to those who have assisted it is a proof of our 
common humanity. The Acta Sanctorum, statues, memorials, 
centenary festivals, as well as the Comtist calendar, prove that 
men see in those who are thus honoured a part of themselves, 
and that they recognise in them virtues which they feel bound to 
imitate. 

In earlier times the reverence paid to men while living because 
of their skill in hunting, their courage in battle, their cunning or 
oratory in the council, and, later, their asceticism or charity, 
would naturally continue to be given when they died, especially 
where worship of the dead was common. They would then 
become more exalted objects of reverence, and assume a higher 
dignity among the spirits of the departed. 

All this points to some universal instinct in the hearts of man- 
kind struggling to find expression. Christianity does not permit 
us to worship any but God, though it teaches us to cherish the 
great and good as affording examples of those virtues which it 
seeks to establish in our lives. They were the lights of the 
world in their several generation, and we are to look to them as 
‘having attained more nearly than others to that Ideal Life which 
we, with them, strive to make our own. Again, our holy faith, 
with its exalted doctrines of Immortality and the Resurrection of 
the Dead, teaches us reverence in all that concerns our relation 
to the dead. The body, so long the shrine of the soul, is the 
seed of an immortal body, and the soul still exists in Paradise. 
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It is, then, chiefly in the doctrine of the Communion of Saints, — 
in the belief that the living and the dead are but one great unity, 
that Christianity reaches out towards those cruder conceptions 
which, in other religions, have played so large a part in preserv- 
ing the memory of the dead, in comforting the mourner, and in 
teaching to the living the virtues which had been exemplified in 
those who had passed away from earth. This pure doctrine 
is the answer to the questionings and the assertions of the 
generations of mankind as to the state and the powers of the 
departed. 

Doubtless in certain aspects this doctrine has gone back to 
the superstitions which it was intended to replace, as in the actual 
worship paid to the saints, in the help looked for from their 
merits, and, especially in the case of the Virgin Mary, in the 
actual deifying of fellow-mortals. All this has resulted in 
shutting the hearts of one-half of Christendom to the sublimity 
and comfort of this doctrine, while, in the case of the other half, 
it has exaggerated and thus debased its real purpose. But in 
neglecting the sound teaching of this doctrine we are starving 
what (as is shown by its earlier parallels) is a primary want of 
the soul. We do not know what we lose by not entering more 
into the life of the spiritual world, realising its conditions, and 
trying to understand how it is that, through the Humanity of 
Christ, there is a link between the dead and the living. The 
blessed dead pray for us, and we are in their thoughts ; and it is 
permitted to us to pray for their growth, and education, and 
enlightenment, and to ask their prayers for us. Their hopes are 
one with our hopes, only they are more sure of attainment, and 
their horizon is unclouded. For ‘‘death, which is nothing else 
but the separation of the soul from the body, maketh no separa- 
tion in the mystical union, no breach of the spiritual conjunction ; 
and consequently there must continue the same communion, 
because there remaineth the same foundation.” 

The Christian doctrine of the Communion of Saints is thus 
the spiritualised fulfilment of those beliefs of various races, 
which, taking chiefly the form of ancestor-worship, have shown 

1 Pearson, An Exposition of the Creed, p. 631. 
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that men longed eagerly for continued fellowship with those who 
had left their side. We shall therefore, in this chapter, discuss 
the nature of these beliefs. 

In the lower races the worship of the dead seems to have been 
prompted at times by fear as well as by reverence. A human 
spirit, when yet in the body, could do harm as well as good. 
Hence, when dead, its power in either direction continued, or 
was actually augmented. Various causes may also be assigned 
for this fear, but it should be plainly noticed that the worship of 
ancestors, and the desire for communion with them, is no more 
based solely upon terror than is the origin of all religion gene- 
rally. The spirits of the dead were believed to return, eager to 
secure the souls of the living as companions in the spirit land, 
yet even this, though causing fear, shows that the bond between 
living and dead was a real and close one. Again, since they 
were supposed to require food quite as much as the living, they 
were thought to be angry if, for any cause, it was not given them. 
At other times it is only the spirits of particular persons who are 
feared. Wizards are believed by the Patagonians and others to 
become hurtful demons. Or those who had been unable to 
revenge injuries during life were thought capable of returning to 
do harm. This was sometimes believed to be the practice of 
such as had been consigned to a lower region in the other world, 
or who had died without tasting the pleasures and joys of life.? 
Universally, too, among both savages and civilised, the lack of 
burial rites caused the spirit to become a restless and irritated 
wanderer. For all these reasons the living sought, by means of 
propitiation, to satisfy these harmful spirits and to convert them 
into friends, or at least neutrals. 

More usually, however, men look to their kindred dead for 
protection and help.” The soul, though bodiless, was believed 
to cling around its ancient haunts, to be interested in things of 
earth, to have become in some real sense a guardian spirit. 


1 Sir G. Grey, Polynes. Myth., p. 18. 

2 Tylor, Prim. Cult., ii. 103. Steinmetz, Zthnologische Studien zur 
ersten Entwicklung der Strafe, Bd. i. 142, shows that at least a third of 
savage tribes consider the dead as friendly. 
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Some, for their prowess and merits, were actually deified, and 
worshipped not merely as helpful spirits, but as divinities with 
human characteristics and ties. Everywhere, too, it was thought 
that spirits retained their former appetites, sensations, and affec- 
tions, so that there could be open intercourse between them and 
their survivors, who offered them gifts and food for their use and 
consumption.! 

Among the Negroes the worship of the dead takes the form 
chiefly of human sacrifices. The blood of the victims is poured 
over the grave to revive the soul, while they themselves become 
the servants of the dead. Naturally, with the rich or powerful 
this worship is most elaborate. Hence the revolting butcheries 
of human victims to the dead kings of Dahomey. Yet, none 
the less, other details of this worship serve to show how close is 
the link in the savage mind between the living and the dead. 
The dying are charged with messages to the dead, or are asked 
to bid them return to give their advice and help to the living. 
“T shall never forget,” says Hartman, “the impression which two 
young Funjis left upon me. They had made a long journey to 
the picturesque burial-place of Mount Gerebin to render homage 
to the spirits of their dead parents. They addressed themselves 
to them in language at once sweet and mournful.” ? 

Various Kaffir tribes believe that their dead chiefs are in sub- 
ordination to the chief gods, and act as helpers and guides of the 
people in time of war. Sacrifices and food are offered to all 
spirits, and they are supposed to have much influence over the 
lives of their descendants. It is also believed that ancestral 
spirits, being under the earth, revisit its surface in the guise of a 
friendly serpent, which is much respected and never injured. 
Creeping into the huts, it is fed with milk and treated with great 
deference.? Festivals are occasionally kept of ‘the holy who 
are dead,” during which the people rest in their huts. The 
Hottentots think that their dead return in human form. They 
also lay out offerings to feed or appease them, and prayer is made 

1 Cf. Farmer, Worship of Human Spirits, p. 420 sq. 


2 Hartman, Peuples de PAfrique, p. 188; Reville, Rel. des non-civ., 
i 68-9. 3 Jbtd., i. 147-8; Bent, Alashonaland, 329. 
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at the burial-place of parents to remove any evil that has be- 
fallen. The father of a family is especially revered after death 
among the Zulus. “Their father, whom they knew, is the head 
by whom they begin and end in their prayer, for they know him 
best, and his love for their children ; they remember his kindness 
to them whilst he was living, support themselves by it, and say, 
‘He will still treat us in the same way now he is dead. We do 
not know why he should regard others besides us ; he will regard 
us only,’” 4 

The Red Indians show a similar respect for the spirits of the 
dead, and take care that they may never be reproached by them 
for taking insufficient care of their bodies or places of sepulture. 
A common custom was to leave an opening in each tomb by 
which the spirit might come and go. Infants were buried with 
their mouths filled with milk to sustain them on their journey. 
Prayer is made to the ancestral spirits for just those things which 
are most needful to the native, viz. successful hunting or fishing, 
and a spell of good weather. Among some tribes the widow 
carries on her person for some years the ashes of her dead 
husband, believing that this will ensure his continued presence. 
Certain customs are followed at burial which denote the desire of 
substantive union with the deceased, e.g. the offering of a lock 
of hair, or of the joint of a finger, which are cast into the grave 
to rest with the dead in token of the continued relationship of 
the living with them. ? 

Such customs are found everywhere, but always with the same 
intention. They are well exemplified in Australia. At some 
burials the men stand round the open grave and wound each 
other on the head, so that the blood falls upon the corpse. The 
corpse, or a hand or arm, is sometimes carried along with the 
tribe for a long time in order to ensure the presence of the spirit 
to watch over and protect the living. It was invoked in all times 
of danger and threatened calamity. Sometimes a piece of flesh 
or some hair is taken from the body and divided among the 

1 Callaway, Rel. System of the Amazulu, part ii. 


2 Reville, of. czt., 1. 252; Tylor, Prim. Cult, ii. 104. 
3 Jour. Anthrop. inst., xiii. 135. 
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survivors as a means of union between living and dead ; or, again, 
the flesh was actually eaten for this end.!. This last custom has 
many parallels in savage races, and the classical student will 
recall the description in Herodotus of the funeral feast of the 
Issedones, who ate the body of their dead relation along with 
other food, while the skull was afterwards set in gold.?_ As the 
youth initiated into the savage mysteries is made to drink the 
mingled blood of living tribesmen as a means of obtaining some 
of their manhood, as well as a symbol of the bond of union with 
all the members of the society, so in these practices the living 
seek to continue their union with the dead, and to retain the 
qualities which were theirs in life. These are gross, but from 
the savage point of view, perfectly natural ceremonies to ensure 
this end. Again, the power of the dead to aid the living is 
seen in the Tasmanian practice of laying the sick on the funeral 
pile beside the corpse, in order that the spirit may come and 
drive out the demons who are causing the sickness.4 An access 
of strength is here clearly predicated of the spirit. Living, it 
could not overcome the demons, but after death it has this 
power. 

The Melanesian beliefs may also be taken as typical of 
ancestor-worship generally. In all the islands of the group 
ancestors are worshipped. It is curious to meet here with the 
Greek and Hindu belief that the spirit is restless until the rites 
of sepulture are complete. Sometimes an orator makes a speech 
at the grave, bidding the deceased carry messages to the other 
world and impart the news of this. So the Gauls used to throw 
letters on the funeral-pile that they might be read by the de- 
parted. Funeral feasts also form one of the chief institutions 
in these islands. ‘The meals are distinctly commemorative, but 
are not altogether devoid of the purpose of benefiting the dead ; 
it is thought that the ghost is gratified by the remembrance shown 
of him, and honoured by the handsome performance of duty ; 
the living also solace themselves in their grief, and satisfy some- 

1 Journ. Anthrop. Inst., xiii, 189. 2 Tbid., pp. 134-5. 
3 Frazer, Totemism, 45-6. 4 Tylor, of. czt., ii. 104. 
> Diodorus Siculus, v. 352. 
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thing of their sense of loss by affectionate commemoration.” 
Food is set beside the body at the grave, and offered to the dead 
at these feasts, with the words, ‘‘ This is for thee.” The natives 
as a whole, however, draw a line between important and un- 
important spirits. Men distinguished while living have their 
powers augmented at death, and are invoked and propitiated 
by all, while the average man remains insignificant. He is in- 
voked, however, by his immediate descendants in times of trouble; 
“his nearness of kin is sufficient ground for it.” Generally at 
meals a portion of food and drink is set aside for ancestral spirits, 
who are sometimes particularly mentioned by name. Thus they 
are recalled to memory, and their help is ensured to the living. 
Prayer is constantly made to the spirits for a safe journey, for 
food or money, and for help in time of danger. Though cases 
occur in which the spirits are feared, yet mostly they are com- 
memorated with loving respect, and that a close correspondence 
between the living and the dead is possible is not doubted for a 
moment.! 

Generally speaking, the Polynesians believe in the power of 
the departed, especially such as having been eaten by the gods 
have become deified, to revisit the world and inspire the living. 
Ellis depicts the pathetic ceremonies of mourning for the dead, 
and describes the special houses erected for them, where fresh 
offerings of fruit and flowers and other gifts are laid out on an 
altar. Formerly, as at Rome, the dead were kept in the huts 
of the living to ensure the presence of the spirit. Now the 
corpse is preserved in these special buildings. There the spirits 
come and sniff up the spiritual essence of the food, and are thus 
the more inclined to help those who keep them in continual 
remembrance.? The spirits of chiefs and warriors are believed 
to intercede with the gods for the living. They give men courage 
for the fight, just as the Homeric divinities assisted the Greeks in 
battle. It is in their power not only to watch over and assist the 
living, but also to punish any breach of religious ceremonial.? 

1 Codrington, Zhe Melaneszans, pp. 128, 253-71. 


2 Ellis, Polynes, Researches, i. 397-404. 
> Tylor, of. czt., ii, 104. 
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In Egypt, which “ever taught an immortality distinct in its 
‘ outline and solid in its substance,” the dead were called, par 
excellence, the living; only the spirits of evil were thought of as 
dead. As Diodorus says, the Egyptians named their houses 
‘“‘hostelries,” but called their tombs ‘eternal dwelling-places.” 
The tomb was the house of the departed, where part of his 
former being still dwelt. It was the bounden duty of his relatives 
to keep it in good repair and to continue religious ceremonies 
there. As in China, it was most important that a man should 
have a son to carry out these duties, second only in importance 
to the worship of the gods. The offerings made at the tomb 
had effect on the life of the unseen spirit. Lustral water was 
poured out at the grave as a symbol of the water of life given to 
the dead in heaven and conferring immortality. The presence of 
the spirit was secured by setting up his mummy as a guest at the 
feasts of the living. Prayer was made to the gods for the dead, 
the words of which were carved over the lintel of the tomb and 
were believed to have been divinely revealed. ‘‘ A royal table of 
propitiation grant Anubis who dwells within the divine house,” 
one of them runs. ‘May sepulture be granted in the nether 
world, in the land of divine Menti, the ancient, the good, to him 
who is faithful to the great God. May he advance upon the 
blissful paths upon which those advance who are faithful to the 
great God.” Wayfarers are pathetically besought not to omit 
saying such a prayer, and all that was asked for the dead they 
were believed actually to obtain. At burial, intercessors pled for 
the soul of the dead, just as in the unseen world the gods were 
believed to mediate and offer sacrifices on its behalf. All these 
ideas and customs indicate a strong belief that no link was broken 
between the living and the dead by death.! 

The Semitic races, as they had a bald and narrow doctrine of 
immortality, developed but little the worship of the dead, and 
troubled little about them. As Professor Maspero says, ‘‘The 
Chaldean texts are almost entirely silent as to the state of the 
soul, and the living appear to have had no further concern about 


1 Renouf, 7b. Lect., 27-141; Freeman Clarke, Zen Great Religions, 
219-20. 
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the dead than to be done with them as speedily and fully as 
possible.”! The Jewish laws against offerings for the dead, 
shown by the formula repeated on offering tithes at the sanctuary, 
“TY have not given ought thereof for the dead,” and by such 
references in the Psalms as “eating the sacrifices of the dead,” 
might be taken as evidence of these superstitions existing among 
the kindred Semites.2 But it is more likely that the Egyptian 
practices were the real source of danger to Israel. It is certain 
that Israel almost alone among the nations offered no worship to 
the dead, though the desire for union with them was keen, as is 
seen by David’s words concerning his son, “I shall go to him, 
but he shall not return to me.” 

When we pass to the Indo-European races, abundant evidence 
of ancestor-worship and communion with the dead is found. In 
India special importance has been attached to this worship from 
very early times. ‘The blessed dead are called Pitris, or Fathers, 
and live in the heaven of Yama. In the Rig-Veda they are 
represented as adored by their descendants, their good will is 
intreated, or where evil has been done them their anger is depre- 
cated ; they are asked to pray for and guard their worshippers, 
and to be present at and partake of the sacrifices.2 The 
elaborate funeral rites of this and later times expressed in words 
and actions reverence for the dead and the feeling that the 
separation was not final. The earth is besought to be gracious 
to the body; Yama is entreated to prepare for the soul a dwelling- 
place in the world beyond ; the soul itself is bade to “go forth, 
follow the ancient paths on which our Fathers went .. . free 
from blemishes enter thy home, with a new and shining body 

clothing thyself.”4 Other rites called Sraddha were performed 
after the burial or burning of the body, and at the yearly anniver- 
sary of the death, or sometimes every day. They kept the soul 
from being restless in its disembodied state, as in Greek belief 
the handful of earth thrown over the corpse satisfied the wander- 
ing shade. These Sraddhas were really family feasts at which the 

1 Dawn of Civilisation, p. 683; cf. Cobb, Orig. Jud., p. 127. 

2 Deut. xxvi. 143; Ps. cvi. 28. 3 Muir, Sanskrit Texts, v, 310. 

4 Rip-Veda, x. 14; x. 18, 
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living and the dead were reunited. They were celebrated for one 
relative, for all the family ancestors, or for the whole invisible 
company of the dead. The spirits were invited to be present, 
and there was a true sense of union between the living and the 
departed, the seen and the unseen. An early hymn says, ‘‘We 
will pay reverence to-day to the Fathers who departed in early 
times and those who followed later. .. . Ye Fathers who sit on 
the sacrificial grass, come to us with help; these offerings which 
we have prepared for you, partake of them ; bring us health and 
blessings unmixed.” ! 

How eagerly the Hindus looked for communion with all 
the departed, and how careful they were lest any should be 
forgotten, is seen in the following verse, ‘The Fathers who 
are here, and those who are not here; those we know, and 
those we do not know; thou, O Agni, who knowest all beings, 
knowest how many they are.”? This confidence in immortality 
and in present communion with the dead, as well as in their 
interest in the living, aroused the certain hope of final reunion 
with them. ‘Give me, O Agni, to the great Aditi,” says one 
hymn, “that I may again behold my father and my mother,” ? 
And this is a common aspiration in the Hymns. 

It was thus most important that a man should have a son to 
offer the requisite service to him when he died. Hence it was 
permissible to adopt a son for this end, when none had been born 
to a man.* As the Bhagavat Gita says, “the extinction of a 
family causes the destruction of its religion ; the ancestors, being 
deprived of the offerings, sink into the abode of the miserable.” ® 
The happiness of the dead depended largely on the good deeds 
of their descendants. 

It is also remarkable how, amid all the changes in the form of 
belief in immortality, and in spite of the growth of the theory 
of transmigration, these ceremonies and these ideas have held 
their ground in India till to-day, and are ordered by all the sacred 
writings which have been produced at every stage of development. 

1 Rig- Veda, x. 15. 2 Rig- Veda, x. 15, 13. 
3 Rig- Veda, i. 24. 4 Laws of Manu, i. 95; ix. 10. 
> Bhag. Gita, i, 40. 
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What is found in the Vedas continues as the foundation of all 
Hindu worship of the dead.} 

In India great men and saints outside the line of ancestry are 
also worshipped, since they have become deified after death. 
Shrines are erected to them, and offerings are placed there, while 
their spirits haunt these places and partake of the food in an 
etherealised form. It is also certain that those who pay this 
reverence strive to imitate the virtues of him whose spirit they 
adore in this material form, while all these spirits are eager in 
their office of human guardianship, eager “to turn back to the 
earthly life, to sow righteousness, and to succour it.” ? 

Buddhism has no specific form of ancestor- worship, but 
supplies its place with the adoration of saints or Dewas, spirits 
who having existed as men, now enjoy the fruits of the virtues in 
the unseen region of peace and happiness. Like the Hindu 
Pitris they take note of the actions of men, and in accordance 
with what they see, they sympathise with and help those who 
strive to act rightly, or punish those who do evil. Thus Buddhism 
tries to commemorate the virtues of those who have attained to 
higher or lesser heights on the heavenly path, from the Buddha 
himself down to the latest monk who has passed away in the 
odour of sanctity. The worship which is paid to the deified 
Buddha is, in fact, only an exaggerated form of that adoration 
which is given to all the Arhats or departed saints.? 

The ancient Persian doctrine has much in common with that 
of the Vedic period in India. Corresponding to the Pitris of the 
latter are the Fravashis of the former, equivalent at first to the 
spirits of the departed, but in later times regarded as the pre- 
existing prototypes and guardians of all living things and persons.* 
The Fravashis were mostly thought of as gentle beings, eager to 
do good to their fellows remaining on the earth, although when 
vexed they were capable of doing considerable mischief. They 


1 M. Williams compares the past and present rites in his Re/¢evous Thought 
t1 India. 

2M. Williams, of. c7t., passim. Rig- Veda, x. 15. 

3 Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 41. 

4 Haug, Assays on the Parsts, p, 206, 
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help men by going forth with Mithra against the evil host of 
Ahriman and his human servants. Especially do they fight 
against the fiends who cause prolonged drought, a terrible 
calamity in a country like Persia. “They fight in the battles 
that are fought in their own place and land, each according to 
the place and house where he dwelt of yore.” And the living 
appealed to their known qualities in long litanies of praise 
preserved in the Avesta.! 

Thus the Fravashis watched over the interests of the people 
of whom they once formed a part. But they required to be 
honoured with suitable offerings first. The last days of the 
year, ze. the end of March, were a kind of festival of all souls, 
during which the Fravashis went up and down through the towns 
and villages seeking for offerings and for the prayers of the 
living. Then he who remembers them receives blessings from 
“the pleased, favourable, not-hurting, strong guardian angels 
of the righteous”; in his house there will be plenty and an 
abundant posterity.2 The relationship between the living and 
the Fravashis was conceived as a close and friendly one, with a 
reciprocal interchange of duties which resulted in the benefit 
of all concerned. The living commemorated the dead, recalled 
their virtues, and at stated times joined with them in a common 
meal. At burial they engaged in the most elaborate rites to 
drive off the fiends of corruption from the corpse. They also 
paid the spirits a kind of worship, beginning with the Fravashi 
of Zoroaster, continuing with the names of the good and pious 
dead, and including the souls of all the departed, remembered or 
long forgotten. It was also a touching thought of the Persians 
that when the Saviour should call forth the dead and their 
Fravashis should hasten to reoccupy the old tenement of flesh, 
those who had loved long since and lost awhile would recognise 
each other. ‘Behold my father! my mother! my brother! my 
wife! they shall exclaim.” 8 

These various rites were reproduced in almost identical form 

1 These will be found in the /ravardin Yasht, where the nature and 


qualities of the Fravashis is also described. 
2 Fravardin Yasht, 51, 52. 3 Bundehesh, chap. xxxi. 
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among the Greeks and Romans, but especially among the latter 
people. The spirits of the dead could not rest satisfied until the 
rites of burial were performed. Oblations were offered to them 
both at the funeral and at regular intervals after. Prayers were 
addressed to them for help and succour, since they were believed 
to watch over their living descendants. Prayers were also said 
for their welfare in the unseen world. Much of this may seem 
inconsistent with the popular idea of the state of the departed, 
as existing in a meagre and gloomy under-world. But con- 
sistency of doctrine is scarcely to be looked for in ancient 
religions which did not teach a definite creed, but were rather 
a commingling of various strands of belief which had existed to- 
gether for centuries, and had been woven out of the filmy and 
uncertain traditions of the past. Certainly the Greeks and 
Romans were more nearly at one with Hindus and Persians 
on the subject of ancestor-worship, than on that of the future 
state. 3 

The burial of the dead was of great importance, a pious duty 
to neglect which showed that a man was capable of any immoral 
action. Even a stranger finding a dead body unburied was 
bound to cast three handfuls of earth upon it. Hence Antigone 
risks the anger of Creon to bury her brother, whose body had been 
left exposed. Like the Pitris and Fravashis the spirits watched over 
the living and punished the crimes of the wicked, as the Greek 
tragedians taught. Electra prays to her father, ‘Pity me and 
Orestes my brother ; assist him to come back to this land. O my 
father, hear my prayer, grant my petitions, and receive my 
libation. Give me a heart more pure and hands more clean 
than my mother’s.” Hence the importance of oblations, sacri- 
fices, and commemorative festivals ; they pleased the dead, and 
made them more watchful of the living. Nay, the dead com- 
plained bitterly, and, it was thought, might turn into noisome 
spectres, if the living neglected the due rites.2. In Rome there 
was a stated worship paid to the dead at the festival of the 
Feralia, when oblations were set out on the tombs to pacify 
the manes, followed next day by a joyful family feast. Every 

1 Chocph., 122-45. 2 Ovid, Fastz, ii. 549; v. 429. 
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great Roman house had its /ararium, in which the masks of the 
departed were kept and venerated as representing the dead. 
They were taken out at funerals and worn by persons resembling 
their originals, and finally replaced along with the mask of the 
latest to join the company of the shades. Formerly the dead 
were buried in the house of the living, as is the custom still 
among many savage races. But all spirits were not equally 
helpful and worthy of worship. The Romans distinguished 
between the diz manes, mild beings, helpful to the households 
which had once been their own, and the /emures, wandering 
ghosts, whose influence for evil, however, could only affect the 
wicked. The former, as with the Egyptians who numbered 
the dead with Osiris, were deified, and as diz manes or Oeot 
x9ov.é1, shared the seat of the infernal gods. The dead, in fact, 
influenced to a large extent the lives of their descendants. 
So, too, the whole city of Rome had its Zaves, who maintained 
over it a sleepless watch, and kept all things safely through their 
vigilance. The power of the dead, as well as the reverence 
in which they were held, is illustrated by the following passages 
from Hesiod, Plato, and Cicero. Hesiod wrote, ‘“ When the 
mortal remains of those who flourished during the golden age 
were hidden beneath the earth, their souls became beneficent 
demons, still hovering over the world they once inhabited, and 
still watching, clothed in thin air and gliding rapidly through 
every region of the earth, as guardians over the affairs of men.” } 
“‘Let me fear first the gods above,” says Plato, “‘next the souls 
of the dead, to whom in the course of nature, it belongs to have 
a care of their offspring.”? Cicero writes: “Our ancestors 
have desired that those who departed this life should be held 
as deities.” 3 

Thus with these four Aryan races the worship and reverential 
memory of ancestors were at the root of all family life, and laid 
the foundation for the laws which bound society together. They 
also gave to the living a strong sense of being linked with the 
dead in the unseen, an idea which strengthened the belief in 
the soul’s immortality, and caused men to trust that life beyond 

1 Works and Days, i, 120-5. 2 Laws, xi. 8. 3 De Lege.) ieee 
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the grave was but a larger and more vital copy of life in the 
world, and knit together more closely the departed and those 
who, at last, would follow them thither. 

In China, save for the worship of Shang-Ti by the emperor and 
the tacit acknowledgment of his existence by the people, com- 
munion with the dead forms the working religion of the masses. 
Here this worship is carried to its extreme form. The Chinese 
are absorbed by one out of the many cults held at once by other 
races. The effect upon their character is that of a deep-seated 
reverence for parents and for the past. As Dr. Tylor wittily 
observes, “There are three hundred millions of Chinese who 
would hardly see a joke in Charles Lamb reviling the stupid age 
that would not read him, and declaring that he would write for 
antiquity. Had he been a Chinese himself he might have 
written his book in all seriousness for his great-grandfather.” } 

This worship, though dating from early times, gained great 
force with the gradual monopoly of the worship of Heaven by 
the emperors, somewhere before 2300 B.c.?_ Again, the influence 
of Confucius was in favour of this cult. Nothing was more 
emphasised by him than reverence to parents, whether living or 
dead ; nothing he did was more marked than his worshipping 
and communing with the dead, as though they were actually 
present.? It is thus perfectly true that ‘the question as to the 
continuance of his own existence is of less importance to a 
Chinaman than the influence exercised by his ancestors on his 
life.” Spirits of the dead surround their descendants invisibly 
and continually. Thus they are always able to succour and 
defend them ; they are summoned to the household conferences 
just as we might take the advice of a revered friend; they are 
prayed to constantly ; sacrificial feasts are held in their honour 
at which they used to be represented by a young man wearing 
the clothes of the deceased, and at which a tablet is now set up 
for that purpose. These statements are abundantly corroborated 
in the sentences of the Classics and by the prayers used in the 
ritual. One of the prayers from the statutes of the Ming 
dynasty runs,.“I think of you, my sovereign ancestors, whose 

1 Prim, Cult., ii. 108. 7? Legge, Rel. of China, p.17. % Luei-yat, iii, 12. 
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glorious souls are in heaven. As from an overflowing fountain 
run the happy streams, such is the connection between you and 
your descendants.”! The spirits of the dead are also regarded 
as mediators between men and Shang-Ti. This is clear from a 
prayer addressed to them by an emperor of the Ming dynasty in 
1538. ‘Beforehand we inform you, all ye celestial and all ye 
terrestrial spirits, and will trouble you on our behalf to exert 
your spiritual influences, and display your vigorous efficacy, 
communicating our poor desire to Shang-Ti, and praying him 
mercifully to grant us his acceptance and regard.” 

Shang-Ti is also believed to punish directly any lack of rever- 
ence to the ancestral spirits, who are themselves so mindful of 
their descendants. Dead parents watch over their children, and 
the spirit of the dead emperor still watches over the state he 
governed while yet alive.? The annual festival of dead ancestors 
is a great institution in China, presenting some curious features, 
as well as some resemblance to the Feast of All Souls in Roman 
Catholic countries. The sacrifices, as the Sacred Books advise, 
should be made with no niggard hand, and with full conscious- 
ness of the real presence of the dead. Paper representations of 
houses, servants, money, etc., are made, and for quite a month 
beforehand the eldest grandson is engaged in drawing up lists of 
ancestors entitled to such gifts, and in writing letters to them. 
These are burned at the feast, and are believed to benefit the 
dead. At the family gathering dishes, chop-sticks, and wine- 
cups are set out for the spirits, and a libation is poured out to 
them. Finally, all the families in the town go out to the grave- 
yards and picnic there with a curious mixture of solemnity and 
frivolity—the living and the dead reunited in one great company, 
as they suppose. + 

With the Chinese, as with the Hindus, it is most important to 
have children to perform these sacred rites. Hence barrenness 
is one cause of divorce in China. But it is not only direct 
ancestors who are worshipped. ‘The worship is also directed to 
be paid to all who, in their several generations, have done well 


1 Legge, of. cét., p. 81. 2 Douglas, Conf. and Taoism, p. 80. 
3 [bid, 4 Mrs. Archibald Little, Z¢zmate China, 227-9. 
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for the people—legislators, sages, or heroes. Confucius, e.g., is 
one of the most prominent spirits adored by the literary classes 
throughout China. Thus in this country, as elsewhere, reverence 
to the living, or filial piety, has combined with the instinctive 
desire for reunion with the dead to make ancestor-worship a 
tremendous force in the religious and social life of the land. 


The most noticeable features of ancestor-worship are respect 
and fear for the departed, the desire to perpetuate the relation- 
ships which existed while they were in life, the belief that the 
living can help them and that they can benefit the living, the 
idea that their powers are extended and increased, or that they 
themselves, like Hercules, are deified—all alike suggesting the 
possibility of a vital communion between the living and the 
dead. These conceptions have often taken very gross forms, 
but in this, as in other beliefs, men, as they move onwards, 
clothe their spiritual hopes in ever purer and more ethereal 
forms. ‘The pagan presenting his offering to the manes of his 
friends is doing in a gross way what the Christian does when he 
seeks the welfare of the departed. The instinct which prompts 
both is the same, and it is a sound one. All Christians respect 
those who have died in the faith. They trust that the old re- 
lationships of earth will not be severed beyond the grave. They 
believe that the blessed dead do intercede for them in the un- 
seen, and they themselves offer their pious aspirations for the 
welfare of the dead. It is sound theology to suppose that the 
powers, the knowledge, and the joys of the departed are increased 
and purified. They know nothing of sorrow or suffering ; they 
see and know all things as they are mirrored in the eternal 
brightness of the Divine Essence; they rejoice that, at last, they 
have entered into rest. All this in Christian belief is the 
spiritualised fulfilment of the materialised spirit-worship of 
paganism. Dr. Hatch held that the early Christian ‘“‘use of 
Sixtvxa, tablets commemorating benefactors or departed saints, 
was a continuation of a similar usage of the religious associa- 
tions” of paganism.! But we need not so narrow the fulfilment 

WATE 6 SOeCtsis up.) 305. 
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of pagan hopes. It was not one race only which found in 
Christian rites and doctrines a better counterpart of its own 
practice. Commemoration of the dead was universal, and it 
formed a large part of the social and religious life, not only 
of the people among whom the Christians lived, but of whom 
the Church of the future was to be composed. And therefore it 
is not unnatural to see in the practice of the commemoration of 
the departed at the Eucharist, and in the doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints, the crown and fulfilment of what was so wide- 
spread. 


CHAPTER XII 


RIPES. OF BAPTISM, INITIATION, AND 
PURIFICATION 


* Tt is not without reason that in the mysteries of the Greeks, lustrations 
hold the first place, as also the laver among the barbarians.” 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


MONG many races a number of rites, performed at the 

beginning of life, or at the opening of manhood or woman- 
hood, bear a certain resemblance to the Christian rites of Baptism 
and Confirmation. They ave based upon the ideas of purifica- 
tion, of placing the child or young man under the care of the 
gods, of admitting them formally to the religious community. 
The Christian rites to which they bear some likeness have a much 
higher meaning and value, but on the whole they are in essence 
the same, and are the fulfilment of conceptions instinctively 
formed by the whole human family. 

In many of these rites water plays a significant part, and it 
is worth inquiring why it should have been chosen as a means of 
symbolic purification and admission to certain religious privileges. 

The early Church speculated much upon the virtue of the 
baptismal water, and believed that its power had been given 
it at creation. Water was the primal element over which the 
Spirit brooded at creation, and from which the earth had been 
called forth by the creative word. Its use in baptism suggested 
that, apart from its sanctification in the sacramental use of it, 
it possessed some inherent sanctity of its own. Hence Thales, 
who had believed water to be the parent of all things, was 
credited by some writers with a Divine inspiration.} 

1 Minucius Felix, Octavdus, cap, 30; Tertullian, De Baptismo. 
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These ideas about water were not original to the Church, and 
its importance was highly regarded everywhere. In many 
cosmogonies, as we have seen, it was thought to be the source 
of all things, as well as the catastrophic element which had over- 
whelmed the universe long before. The ocean, as it stretched 
into the infinite distance, was deemed the greatest and most com- 
prehensive of all things. The rivers which watered the land, 
from which men drew supplies of fish, and which provided them 
with water to drink, seemed hastening onwards to fill up this 
immense cistern which was never filled. Water was found to be 
one of the most purifying of all substances, literally purifying 
from the filth of the flesh. And as it was ever in motion it 
seemed more instinct with life than any other creature. Every- 
where, therefore, the well, the river, the ocean have been revered 
as gods, or as the chosen home of deity. 

There is scarcely a people who have not spoken of running 
water as “living,” or made it an object of reverence. Offerings 
were thrown into the waters, and since the current might drift 
them ashore, they appeared to have the power of accepting or 
rejecting these gifts. This discriminating power caused water to 
be used frequently as a divine oracle. Curses were averted and 
evil disarmed by bathing in running water. From a similar con- 
nection of thought the Babylonian Ea, the god of the deep, who 
had come forth from the waters with the elements of civilisation, 
was regarded as the god of wisdom and the author of sacred 
knowledge. 

Such ideas were universal and might be illustrated from all 
ages and countries. They gave rise to a number of rites in 
which water was all-important, and supposed to have super- 
natural powers which were brought into play upon those who 
used it. It is therefore insignificant that our Lord commanded 
water to be used in Baptism as the outward sign of an inward 
grace, as if He were giving His consecration to a certain group 
of ideas concerning water already current in widely different 
races and religions. 


1 Sayce, “zd. Lect., p. 99. In Norse mythology Odin received his 
prophetic powers by drinking from a well of wisdom. Grimm, i. 146. 
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Water was used in what it is not going too far to call actual 
rites of baptism, in the lustrations which accompanied rites 
of initiation, in many ceremonial purifications, and it was believed 
to have healing virtues as well as the power of conferring the 
gift of immortal youth. 

When the Spanish priests discovered that a rite of baptism was 
already practised among the Mexicans, they were convinced that 
the devil had established a profane parody of the Christian 
sacrament. As soon as the child was born prayer was made 
to the goddess of the waters, Chalchihuitlicue, that she would 
wash it and purify its heart, and instil into it good habits and 
manners. The child was then made to taste the water, and was 
touched with it on the breast and head. Finally it was dipped 
into the water, while these words were spoken, “‘ Let it wash thee, 
let him cleanse thee that is in every place, let him see good 
to put away from thee all the evil that thou hast carried with thee 
from the beginning of the world, the evil that thy father and 
mother have joined to thee.” This ceremony was repeated some 
days later along with a form of exorcism, and in presence of 
witnesses. ‘The child was now declared to live anew, to be 
purified, and to be engendered by the mother, the goddess of 
water. At the same time the child received its name. 

A similar ceremony was observed among the Peruvians, though 
with them there was less emphatic reference to the regeneration 
of the child by the divine water. About twenty days after birth 
the child was immersed in water and its first name conferred 
upon it. A form of exorcism was repeated by the priest, and 
the evil spirits were commanded to enter the water, which was 
then poured into the earth. A second name-giving took place 
at the age of twelve, by which the protection of the god was 
secured for and conferred upon the child.2 Two other native 
tribes of America—the Cherokees and Mayans—are known to 
have practised a kind of baptism, when a name was conferred 
upon the child, and he was believed to be set free from sin 


1 Bancroft, Vative Races, iii. 369-76. The account is taken from Saha- 
gun’s History, ii. 6. 
2 Reville, Rel, of Mexico and Peru, p. 234; Brinton, AZyths, p. 150. 
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and spiritually re-born. The ceremony was actually called in 
the Mayan dialect caput zthil, meaning “re-birth.”! Such rites 
bear witness to a belief in some kind of inherited evil which 
could be removed by a ceremonial use of water. Ritual ab- 
lutions were used for removing sin by the priests of Mexico and 
Peru, while the bodies of the dead were sprinkled with water, 
by way of baptising the dead into the new life beyond the 
grave. 

The same custom is found among the Polynesians. The 
priest asperged the child’s head with water, or immersed it bodily, 
accompanying the action with prayers, exhortations, and forms 
of conjuration. At the same time a name was conferred.2 A 
passage in the Polynesian legend of Maui illustrates the beliefs 
of the people concerning the baptismal water. ‘Then the lad 
was taken by his father to the water to be baptised, and after the 
ceremony prayers were offered to make him sacred, and clean 
from all impurities; but when it was completed, his father felt 
greatly alarmed, because he remembered that he had, from 
mistake, hurriedly skipped over part of the prayers of the 
baptismal service, and of the services to purify Maui. He 
knew that the gods would be certain to punish this fault, by 
causing Maui to die, and his alarm and anxiety were therefore 
extreme,” ® ; 

Baptism is also asserted to have been a customary rite among 
the heathen races of the North before Christian influences had 
reached them. Many instances are described by the chroniclers. 
The custom existed among the ancient Germans also, since Pope 
Gregory III. directed the missionary Boniface how to proceed in 
such cases where baptism of a kind had already been used.* 
Examples of this ceremonial and religious use of water at birth, 
either with or without the giving of a name, occur in Tierra del 
Fuego, in China and Tibet, in Japan, and many other places.® 


1 Brinton, of. czt., p. 148. 

2 Ellis, Polynes. Researches, i. 259; Reville, Rel. des non-civ., ii, 110. 

3 Grey, Polynes. Mythol., p. 32. 

4 Snorro Sturleson, Chro., chap. Ixx.; Mallet, orth. Antiq., i. 335. 
° Tylor, Prim, Cult., ii. 395 sg. ; Brinton, Rel, of Prim. Peoples, p. 195. 
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Its use as a symbol of inward purification was common in 
classical times. With the Romans it was usual to make all 
children submit to a ceremony called Zustratio. In the case 
of boys it was performed on the eighth day after birth, while 
girls were passed through the lustral water a day earlier. The 
day was technically called Dzes Lustricus, and at the ceremony 
it was usual to confer on boys their individual name, as the 
Christian name is conferred in Baptism. The assuming of the 
Toga Virilis when the youth was fit to enter upon the duties 
of life corresponds to the savage rites of initiation which will 
be discussed later. And though in itself it had no religious 
meaning, and was rather a social ceremony, it was accompanied 
by religious ceremonies and sacrifices, and was usually performed 
on the festival of the god Liber.1 Moreover, in most religions, 
the worshippers purified themselves ceremonially by washing 
before offering sacrifice, thus making themselves fit to approach 
the gods. 

Every student of the Old Testament knows how common the 
ceremonial use of water was among the Jews. As every person 
outside the covenant was regarded as ceremonially impure, unfit 
to be trusted with or to use the sacra of the Jewish faith, an act 
of baptismal washing gradually became the method of admitting 
Gentile proselytes. A very early origin is claimed for the practice 
by the Talmud. The washing denoted the purification of the 
heathen from the uncleanness of idolatry, and his fitness now to 
enter the precincts of a holier faith. As it was said, “If any one 
become a proselyte, he is like a child new-born.” Hence if 
Jewish baptism was practised in the time of our Lord, His 
sacrament would have a special significance to every Jew when 
it was set before them as the means of regeneration and entrance 
into the organic life of the Church. 

Thus the universal method of purification by water at birth, to 
which in many cases an ethical meaning was attached, as well as 
the idea of entrance into a new life, was taken up by our Lord, 
and made the token of repentance, the means of regeneration, 
and the door of entrance into the Christian society. Thus He 


1 Ramsay, Roman Antig., pp. 61, 421. 
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gave a loftier meaning to pagan customs, which until then had no 
Divine sanction. 

Circumcision, marking the entrance into the congregation and 
serving as the symbol between Jehovah and the chosen people, 
has been usually regarded as the earlier Jewish prototype of 
Christian baptism. It is, however, traced also among the 
Negroes, Kaffirs, Hottentots, Polynesians, Australians, some 
tribes of South America, and in Abyssinia, while it is known to 
have existed among the Mexicans, Egyptians, Arabians, Canaan- 
ites, and perhaps the Babylonians.!- Occurring thus widely, this 
rite is believed to have some religious significance, since it is 
found in alliance with other sacred rites or as introductory to 
them. Some have seen in it a dedication of the power of genera- 
tion to gods who were conceived as the givers of fertility. Others 
place it on a level with other acts of initiation, such as tattooing, 
or choosing a totem, which give the right of entrance to the 
savage church.? Some, with Reville, look upon it as a species of 
substitution for human sacrifice, forming a pledge of the gift of 
the entire person to the divinity, and at the same time being 
a kind of religious consecration. A modified form of this view 
regards circumcision as a form of blood-brotherhood by which 
two parties are made akin, whether men of different kin, or a 
man and his god. ‘The blood shed forms a bond of union. 
Circumcision would thus be both a sacrifice and a sacramental 
bond.* And since it is performed in childhood or opening man- 
hood, it has all the value of an initiatory act. For though a child 
is born into the tribal religion, a formal act of personal dedication 
(such as circumcision would then be) and personal initiation is 
required. It is thus evident that Judaism, by the rite of circum- 
cision, was making use of a whole group of customs and ideas 
already existing. 


1 With the Australians the rite accompanies the giving of the family name 
as well as a secret name (Brough Smyth, Ador, of Vict., i. 75). 

2 Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. 423. 

3 Reville, Rel. des non-civ., i. 115. 

+ Cf. Robertson Smith, Red. of Sem., pp. 304-10, for several examples of 
the custom of blood brotherhood. 
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A wider circle of customs connected with the initiation of 
boys and young men must now be considered. They are fre- 
quently, even among savage tribes, associated with the imparting 
of secret knowledge, or religious beliefs, or moral precepts. 
Thus they suggest a comparison with the Christian rites of initia- 
tion into the Divine Mysteries, as the early Fathers loved to call 
them. ‘We shut the doors,” says S. Chrysostom, “when we 
celebrate our Mysteries, and keep off all uninitiated persons from 
them.” } 

Initiation into the savage “church,” ze. into the corporate 
religious life of the community, takes place either shortly after 
birth or at the dawn of manhood. In the case of secret societies 
within the tribe the elaborate ceremonies take place as soon as 
the candidate has arrived at years of discretion. Sometimes 
water is used as a means of symbolic purification, but the whole 
ceremony of initiation implies entrance into a larger life, or 
a more intense religious devotion, or a more active state of 
personal responsibility, as well as purification. 

Among the Polynesians, tattooing, performed when the boy or 
girl comes of age, is a religious ceremony, performed by the 
priests, and said to have been ordained by the gods. During the 
process religious chants were sung in praise of tattooing. The 
figures imprinted on the body were mostly those of animals, 
varying in each case with the form of the individual or tribal 
totem-god.2, While the marks were healing the youth was con- 
sidered ¢abu, because he had been touched by the god through 
his priest. The tattoo was a means of union with the divinity, 
and it was believed that if a person died before undergoing this 
process he was rejected by the gods, with whom, otherwise, 
a strong bond of union would have been established. Hence, 
also, when a Polynesian is converted to Christianity his former 
friends say, ‘‘ He does not tattoo himself any more.” Among 


1 Hom, 23 in Mate. 
2 Tattooing with a totem design is also practised in South America. Cf, 
evidence in Frazer, Zotemzsm, 28-9. 
3 Reville, of. czt., ii, 67 5g., 134. Tattooing had a religious signification 
among the heathen Semites, since it is forbidden to the Hebrews, Lev. ix. 28, 
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some North American tribes tattooing takes place either at birth 
or puberty, and evidently has some religious significance. But 
other ceremonies are also in use. In the case of boys the sacred 
rites are more prominent, since among savages it is the men to 
whom, as a rule, the highest religious privileges belong. Girls, 
on arriving at womanhood, are placed in strict seclusion apart 
from the members of the tribe. On their reappearance there are 
usually dancings and great festivities ; but at times the girls are 
taken to the medicine-man, who performs a kind of exorcism in 
order to drive out the evil from them. This custom of secluding 
girls obtains among most savage races, eg. the Negroes, the 
people of New Guinea, and of Borneo, many South American 
tribes, the Cambodians, and the Australians, and the custom of 
driving out the evil is usual with most of them. It is a formal 
act of purification, and is performed by stinging with ants, or by 
beating with rods or boughs. In every case the driving off of an 
invisible malign influence is intended. It is disturbed and 
annoyed by the pain inflicted, and leaves the girl at once.} 

Let us now return to the North American customs of initiation 
as practised upon boys who have reached the threshold of man- 
hood. ‘Totemism is a factor of great power, and each tribe is 
under the protection of some animal or plant, the visible embodi- 
ment of unseen spiritual forces with whom they have been 
brought into contact. Corresponding to this tribal protection by 
the totem, is that of the individual by his manitou. With indi- 
viduals the guardian manitou is discovered either at birth or 
puberty, and at either time the child or young man receives his 
name. In infancy some accidental method of discovering the 
totem-animal is employed, ¢.g. the relatives draw successive figures 
of animals on the floor, rubbing out each as soon as made, and 
the one which is drawn at the birth of the child shows what his 
manitou is to be. But usually it is at opening manhood that the 
youth receives his guardian. He is exposed to a severe ordeal, 
consisting of seclusion in some lonely place, fasting, and abstin- 

1 For the rationale of the custom see Frazer, Zhe Golden Bough, i. 153 59., 


ii, 233 sg., and Robertson Smith, Xe/. of Sem., appendix. Many instances of 
this ceremonial separation will be found in Bancroft, vol. i., dasstm. 
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ence from all pleasures. By this means, and by thinking upon 
the object of his vigil, the youth dreams of the animal which is 
to be his protector. Having killed an animal of the same species, 
he wears part of it as a charm, or as a symbol of his union with 
the manitou; he invokes it in time of danger, and regards all 
members of the same species as sacred.! A very severe initiation 
into the totem clan prevails among the natives of Australia, with 
whom the totem is called Kodong, and exercises great influence 
on the personal and tribal life.? 

Among the Kaffirs, before young lads can enjoy the social and 
religious privileges of men, they must give proofs of their capa- 
city todo so. Ata certain time the boys are led away to a long 
distance by an old man, and live for some time in utter privacy. 
They are circumcised, as a dedication to the gods, and made to 
undergo fastings, scourgings, and vigils. The meagre moral code 
of the tribe is taught them, stress being laid mostly on require- 
ments corresponding to those of our fifth, seventh, and eighth 
commandments. Scraps of knowledge and traditional ballads 
are impressed on their memory, and they are instructed that they 
rhust worship the gods and spirits, and pay them the usual 
sacrificial dues. The initiation ends, unfortunately, with a wild 
orgy, somewhat subversive of the precepts before inculcated.® 

Such ceremonies are not omitted in higher religions, of which 
those of India may be taken as examples. The Brahmanic cere- 
monies are twofold, first at infancy, and second from the eighth 
to the sixteenth year. At the earlier rite a name is given to the 
child. It must be soft in sound and suitable in meaning, else it 
might have an evil influence on the child throughout his life.‘ 
The second rite is the real act of initiation, the “ upanayana,” or 
bringing a boy to his Guru or teacher. Three white cotton 
threads, by their colour symbolising purity, are tied together in 


1 Bancroft, i. 284, 414, 661; Brinton, AZyths, p. 173; Reville, of. czz., 
1, 243. 

2 Maclennan, Studies in Ancient History, p. 494. 

% Reville, of. czt., i. 156. 

4 A survival of the primitive idea that the name is a part of, or actually is 
the whole personality of him who bears it. 
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one place by a sacred knot, and after being blessed and sprinkled 
with holy water, are placed round the boy’s body. This investi- 
ture makes him a Brahman; he is now “twice-born,” or re- 
generate. Before this act he could take no part in any religious — 
ceremony, nor could he read the Vedas. It is thus obviously 
the beginning of his spiritual life as a Brahman.!_ Corresponding 
to this rite are the initiatory ceremonies of the Vaishnava sects. 
The first of these takes place at the age of three or four, when a 
string of one hundred and eight beads is placed round the neck, 
the number corresponding to that of the names of Krishna. The 
sacred formulas are then taught to the child, just as the Creed 
was taught at baptism in early Christian times, and he repeats, 
“Great Krishna is my soul’s refuge.” At the age of twelve a 
more formal rite of dedication to Krishna takes place, and the 
candidate repeats the significant words, “I here dedicate to the 
holy Krishna my bodily organs, my life, my inmost soul and its 
faculties, with my wife, my house, my children, with all the wealth 
I may acquire here or hereafter, and my own self. O Krishna, 
I am thy servant.” In certain cases the chief of the sect periodi- 
cally visits the villages in his district, and impresses the symbols 
of the god on the breast and arms of those who have been 
initiated.? 

These various rites of initiation may be taken as examples of 
many more, all possessing the same significance, formally con- 
ferring on the persons initiated the social and religious privileges 
of the tribe or community, consecrating them to the god or gods, 
and giving them the right to worship them and seek their aid. 
At the same time a certain standard of life is required from the 
candidates. They must show that they are worthy by certain 
feats of endurance ; they promise certain things; they are taught 
the articles of the current moral code and religious belief. In 
both respects there is a certain analogy to the Christian sacra- 
ments of Baptism and Confirmation ; not by any means a com- 
plete likeness, nor such a wealth of spiritual and moral ideas, nor 


1M. Williams, Rel, Thought in India, pp. 358-78; Barth, Red. of Jndia, 
pp: 51, 9t. 
2M. Williams, of. czt., pp. 129, 135. 
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such a high ethical standard. These rites show how universally 
it has been believed that a solemn dedication was necessary 
before the privileges of religion could be conferred, that birth 
alone did not confer these privileges, that the divinity entered 
into a personal relationship or covenant with the candidate, and 
that all this was best done in childhood or youth. May we not 
think, therefore, that the Christian sacramental rites are the true 
fulfilment and completement of such ceremonies as these, which 
meant so much to those who performed them, and which were 
surely not altogether in vain? 

This need of dedication and purification appears even more 
forcibly in those secret societies or “ mysteries” which, among 
savages, are either tribal or intertribal, and which are found 
among more advanced religions also. A rigid line is drawn 
between the initiated and the uninitiated, and the elaborate 
process of initiation consists of many ceremonies with a sym- 
bolic meaning. These societies are usually in possession of some 
esoteric religious beliefs, other than those professed by the un- 
initiated. In certain cases also the laws and customs of the 
tribe are regulated or promulgated by them. As Mr. Fitzgerald 
Marriot says of the African societies, ‘‘ They uphold the ancient 
usages of the country, and the balance of the powers that be.” ! 

Most of these societies in West Africa have some kind of 
monotheistic belief. ‘‘Spirit-worship, perhaps, may be associated 
with them, but a mystic religion and belief in one God, a creator, 
from whom springs all life, and to whom death is, in some sort, 
a return, is the very inner secret of secrets” among the higher 
societies.2 Miss Kingsley says that the rites of initiation are 
identical in all these societies. The boys are taken into the 
depths of the forest by the instructors. There they are sub- 
jected to severe training, they take certain vows, and their bodies 
are covered with earth, which is only removed at the end of their 
novitiate. This is probably symbolic of the putting aside the 
old life and entering on a new one. Or sometimes the novice 
falls into a trance, or is actually buried, and afterwards “ brought 


1 Paper read before the British Association at Bristol, 1898. 
2 Joid. Cf. Reville, of. cét., i. 109, 113. 
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to life.” During the trance the spirit who is to be his protector 
appears to him. On awaking he has forgotten, or pretends to 
forget, his old life, and has to be taught the most trivial things as 
if he were a child. Usually a new name is given to the candi- 
dates, and a secret language is taught them.! The daubing with © 
clay, which is afterwards removed, and the falling into a trance or | 
actual burial, from which the candidates emerge like newly-born 
infants, are met with in widely-separated races; but all have an 
evident reference to the passing away of an old life, and the 
beginning of a new existence with new privileges and knowledge. 

In North America these societies are often intertribal; they 
also possess a secret religious doctrine, and have an undoubted 
monotheistic tendency. Catlin, describing the mysteries of the 
Mandans, tells how the officiant took a quantity of clay and 
daubed it over the body of the candidate for initiation. The 
death of the candidate and his coming to life again is also a 
common ceremony. He is struck by the medicine-man with 
some small object from which a spirit is supposed to act and 
slay him. Finally he is restored to life by the spirit, and having 
thus passed through death to a new earthly existence, he is an 
admitted member of the society, with powers of magic, divina- 
tion, and prophecy.?, Compare with this the rites of initiation to 
the Kakian society of Ceram, as described by several Dutch 
anthropologists. This society teaches a secret doctrine to all its 
members. Every village possesses a Kakian house in the depths 
of the forest, to which the novices are led blindfolded. They 
are taken one at a time into the hut, in which the spirits are 
supposed to dwell. As soon as a boy has entered, wild shrieks 
and sounds of blows are heard, and a bloody sword is flourished 
through the roof of the hut, showing that he has been slain by 
the spirits, and taken away by them to be regenerated. The boy 
is really alive all this time, but is forced to remain without move- 
ment, and is taught the rules of the society and its secret 


1H. H. Johnston, ‘‘ Races of the Congo,” Jour. Anth. Inst., xiii, 4723 
Reville, of. czt., i, 111; Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 346. 

2 Catlin, O-Xce-Pa, p. 21, cited by Lang, 44 R. and R., i. 282; Frazer, 
Golden Bough, ii, 350. 
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doctrines. When released from the hut he has, like the Negro 
candidates, to be taught all the common acts of life, as if he had 
come directly into the world. 

Such rites are also found all over Australia. Mr. A. W. Howitt 
describes a society in New South Wales consisting of a group of 
five tribes, in which each boy who is to be initiated is placed 
under the charge of a Xadéo, or instructor, who attends him care- 
fully and reveals to him the secrets hidden from the uninitiated. ? 
All the candidates are first rubbed with red ochre and fat and 
covered with a blanket, leaving nothing but the face visible. 
They are then led to a remote and secret place by all the 
initiated who engage in various symbolic performances by the 
way, which the Xadvos explain to the candidates. On arrival 
at the camp a new series of pantomimic representations are 
engaged in, followed by the chief rite of initiation, the knocking 
out of a tooth as “the visible sign of the initiation of the indi- 
vidual.” This is followed by a course of instruction concerning 
Tharamulun, the Australian Supreme Being, after which the dis- 
guises in which the novices had been wrapped are stripped off. 
Certain moral precepts are then made the subject of further 
pantomimic action, the Kados saying to the boys, “If you do 
anything like that when you go back, you will be killed.” On 
the return to the camp a life-sized figure of Tharamulun is set 
up, and the novices, being set in front of it, are instructed con- 
cerning the nature of this god. At the next halt an old man 
is placed in a grave and lightly covered with sticks and earth. 
A dance round the grave takes place until the covering begins to 
quiver. The man’s totem-name is repeated, whereupon he throws 
off the earth and emerges from the grave as if restored to life. 
Finally the men wash off the charcoal with which throughout 
these ceremonies they have been smeared, and splash the water 
over the newly-initiated as a symbol of cleansing from the im- 
purities with which they had been covered.® 


1 The authorities for this rite are cited in Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 354-7. 

2 Jour. Anth. Inst., xiii. 432-59. Cf. Brough Smyth, Ador. of Vict., i. 69. 

3 For similar initiations, see a paper by Mr. Ridley in Jour. Anth. Inst, 
ii, 268, dealing with Australian beliefs. 
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The imparting of moral and religious instruction of a com- 
paratively high order, as well as the ceremonies of daubing the 
candidate with clay or fat, which is afterwards removed by water, 
or burying an old man, who comes to life again, or in some cases 
the pantomimic slaying of the novice and his restoration to a 
new existence, and the imparting a new name, are found in all 
parts of the Australian continent, while the importance of initia- 
tion is seen in the fact that a man who refuses it is stamped as a 
selfish being. 

Much the same meaning underlay the ceremonies used in the 
Mexican mysteries of Huitzilopochtli. Beneath his temple were 
gloomy caverns, called “the path of the dead,” through which 
the candidates had to pass, with fearful shrieks echoing in their 
ears and phantoms flitting before them. When they at last 
emerged into the open air they were welcomed, as those returned 
from the dead or born again, by the already initiated.! 

As a last example the Greek and Mithraic mysteries offer 
many points for comparison with the foregoing. Such Greek 
mysteries as the Eleusinia gave people an aim in living and a 
hope in dying. Those who had been initiated had little fear 
of death, and in times of danger comforted one another with 
the hopes which the Mysteries held out. Little is known as to 
the doctrine taught, since it was a terrible crime to reveal it, 
but probably it was conveyed through scenic pictures of the 
higher divine myths and of the future state. Strict inquiry was 
made into the character and past life of those who were to be 
initiated, and many were rejected as unworthy, while those who 
had not been initiated were considered irreligious, as in the case 
of the Australian mysteries. The rites of initiation were of a 
searching and profound nature. Some kind of purification of 
the body by water, and the wearing of white robes for nine days 
before the greater ceremonies, symbolised the purity of mind 
which was required of all candidates, and in its effects made 

1 Oliver, Hest. of Initiation, chap. xii. 

2 Cicero, de Legibus, ii. 14. 36. 


3 Such dramatic exhibitions were also used in the mysteries of the Poly- 
nesian Areoi. Reville, ii. 85. 
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them new men.! These preliminary ceremonies both freed from 
past sin, and acted as a consecration for what was yet to come. 
This was the full vision of secret things, resulting in a blessed 
state of mind. At dead of night the candidates were led down 
to vast caverns beneath the temple, representing Hades and full 
of terror-supplying sights and sounds. Finally they passed on to 
lighted halls, where they saw represented what was hoped for at 
death, the happiness of the beautiful Elysium, ‘“‘replete with 
mystic sounds, dances, sacred doctrines, and holy visions.”? 
Thus they who, like Dante, had passed through the lower spheres 
to the holy and joyful fields of Elysium, had their lives renewed, 
and were taught in symbol the need of a higher life. As 
Pfleiderer points out, the mysteries led ‘‘to a moral view of the 
world greatly exceeding in profundity the naive sensuousness 
of the nature religion, and better satisfying the needs of the 
heart.” 

A still closer resemblance to savage rites of initiation is found 
both in the Bacchic and the private Greek mysteries. The 
neophyte had a fawn skin thrown over his shoulders as a 
symbolic means of uniting him with the god. Then followed 
the act of purification. He knelt down and was rubbed with 
clay and bran, or (as in some cases) water was thrown over him. 
The clay being removed, he rose to his feet and said, ‘Bad have 
I fled, better have I found,” a sentence which shows the ethical 
symbolism of the rite. He was now permitted to take part in the 
actual ceremonies of these mysteries. The importance of this 
ceremony of daubing with clay as itself a purificatory act, or 
as symbolising the evil which is put away as the water removes 
the clay, is seen both by its use in many parts of the world, and 
by the fact that, in Greece, the uninitiated were regarded as 
certain to be condemned to a prolonged mud-bath in the nether 

* Clem. Alex., Strom, v. 71; Plutarch, Lzves, ii. 39. 

2 Stobzeus, Sermo, 119. 

° Phil. of Rel., iii. 101. Lobeck’s Aglaophamus is the best authority on 
the mysteries. See also Sainte-Croix, Mysteres du Paganisme, i, 122 sq., 
and Cheetham, 7he M/ysteries—an excellent summary. 


4 Demosthenes, De Corona ; cf. Lang, MZ. R. and R., i, 282; Custoni and 
Myth, 39. 
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regions. “Whoever comes to Hades without being initiated and 
purified,” says Plato, ‘shall lie in mud,”! As to the power of 
this symbolism in causing the initiated to rise on stepping-stones of 
their dead selves to higher things, we know but little. But it 
sufficed to keep before their minds an idea which was soon to be 
made universal in the first Christian sacrament.? 

Such symbolic re-birth also played a part in the Mithraic 
mysteries, which, originating in Persia, were brought to Rome 
about 68 B.c., and for a time disputed the empire of the world 
with Christ. Both body and soul had to be purified and pre- 
pared by a series of terrible and almost insupportable rites. 
Purification by water as a kind of baptism, ordeals by fire, by 
fasting in a desert place, and by cold, and other worse trials, had 
to be endured. Then, as Suidas says with a gleam of humour, 
if the candidate lived he was admitted to the worship of Mithra. 
These rites, and especially that of baptism, in which the novice was 
signed with the sign of Mithra, were declared by the Christians 
to have been invented by the devil, while later writers have be- 
lieved they were copied from the ceremonies of the Church with 
an evil design. But it is more than likely that they were original.* 

Connected with this worship, and with that of the Great 
Mother, was the rite of Taurobolium. The candidate was placed 
in a trench covered with a perforated roof, on which a bull was 
slaughtered. The blood fell like rain on the penitent, who by 
this bath was purified from his crimes and considered as spiritually 
regenerate. Renewed life came to him through the sacrificial 
blood. The worship of which this rite formed a part, was spread 
over the whole Roman empire, and monuments have been found 


1 Phedo, 38, Aristophanes refers to the mud in which the wicked must lie 
(Frogs, 128). 

2 In the Busk festival of the Creek Indians the natives daub themselves 
with clay, and then bathe in running water, which removed them from the 
reach of punishment for evil conduct (Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 75). The 
same practice is resorted to in Australian and African mysteries (see 
Winwood Reade, Savage Africa, passim, and Brough Smyth, Ador. of 
Victoria, i. 60). Statues of the gods were similarly treated in Greece on 
certain occasions (Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, i. 329). 

3 Darmesteter, Ormazd and Ahriman, p. 21. 

+ Sainte-Croix, of. czt., ii, 121-50, describes the Mithraic ceremonies. 
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erected by men in grateful remembrance of the time in which 
they were for ever regenerated in the taurobolium.!' The blood 
was also described as a holy stream which was shed for all. 

Such rites as these may seem to be a degraded copy of 
Christian ideas, but it is unnecessary to think so, since ritual 
purifications which cleansed from sin are found in all parts of 
the world, in Persia, India, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. Even 
among savage races, as some instances have already proved, puri- 
fication by water is resorted to. As a rule the cleansing is 
supposed to remove the influence of evil spirits, or the outward 
contagion of evil. Lady Macbeth’s anxiety to remove the little 
spot of blood sprang from the desire to hide all trace of her 
murderous act, but if a savage kills a foe whose blood is spilt on 
his body, he hastens to wash it off and thus purify himself from 
that which would form a connecting link between himself and the 
spirit of his enemy. For the same reason purification with water 
is necessary after a corpse or a grave has been touched, or 
as a means of removing the consequences due to a violation 
of taboo, or after having been among strangers. The conception 
of evil is simply that of an infection, an effluence proceeding 
from one to another. It can be removed by “living” water ; 
it can also be guarded against beforehand by bathing or washing 
ceremonially. This, however, easily passes over into the putting 
away of inward moral impurity by a symbolic purification. In 
the dualistic religion of Persia, a combination of both ideas 
is found. Certain things were under the sway of the evil 
Ahriman, and to touch them produced defilement, both actual 
and moral. Hence purifications entered largely into this religion, 
and the laws concerning them form a great part of the sacred 
books, more especially of that section of them called the 
Vendidad. Atonement by cleansing was one of three ways 
of being set free from evil.4 In addition to these various 
cleansings every man submitted to the Barashnfim, a ceremony 


1 Taurobolio in aternum renatus, cf. De Maistre, Eclaircissement sur les 
Sacrefices, p. 2753 Sainte-Croix, i. 95; Bigg, Chrzstéan Platonists, p. 238. 

2 Instances of these uses of water will be found in Reville, i. 158, ii, 65 ; 
Frazer, Golden Bough, passim ; Bancroft, i. 664. 

> Darmesteter, S. 8. Z., vol. iv. 4 Of. cit., p. Ixxxvi. 
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of purification which lasted nine days, and which not only 
cleansed, but opened to him the heavens.! 

The moral cleansing power of water has also been believed 
in by the Hindus since Vedic times. But in later ages it has 
produced pilgrimages to the great rivers which are instinct with 
divinity, and in which the vilest sinners bathe and come forth (as 
is believed) innocent as a child. The daily ablution of the 
Brahmans has also a religious value, removing the guilt resulting 
from act, speech, and thought.? So, too, in Mexico a mystical 
cleansing was believed to result from the outward ablutions 
which accompanied every confession of sin.? In Apollo’s shrine 
at Delphi the holy water of the well of Castalia played an 
important part as the symbol, or perhaps as the opus operans 
of purification. If one approached the shrine which revealed 
so much that was lofty and holy, with a pure heart, one drop of 
this water was enough to remove all former taint of sin, which all 
the waters of the universe could not remove. So Ovid describes 
the fountain of Mercury at Rome as possessed of divine efficacy. 
Sprinkling himself with the water the guilty trader seeks that his 
false words may be washed away.* Washing of hands, head, and 
body was customary before a sacrifice, especially where any 
defilement by crime had been incurred. And this practice of 
cleansing in “living water” is referred to by Virgil, while Plutarch 
gives a list of things from the effects of which purification was 
necessary.° All these customs had their origin in a time when 
evil was regarded rather as an external influence than an inward 
corruption, a point of view against which Ovid protested. A, 
too light of heart, who think to wash away the awful sin of murder 
in running water.® 


1 Vendidad, chap. ix. 

2M. Williams, Rel. Thought in India, 347, 375, 399- 

3 Bancroft, iii, 221. 4 Fastt, v. 680 sq. 

5 dineid, ii. 720, De Superstitione. 

6 Ovid, Yast, ii. In popular superstition concerning the sacrament of 
Baptism, such opinions as to the external power of water are to be met with. 
It keeps off fiends and fairies, and is a preventive against illness. Many 
mothers will not take their children out of doors until the time of baptism— 
a fact known to most clergymen. Cf, Hartland, Science of airy Tales, p. 94. 
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Of these instances of baptismal and purificatory rites, some 
are nothing more than a means of getting rid of material or 
ceremonial defilement; others are of a higher nature, and 
symbolise a renewing of the inner life. The rites of initiation 
also point to a boundary line between the old life and a new life, 
which is stepped over by the candidate. Apuleius, for example, 
spoke of the mysteries of Isis as conferring a new birth. At the 
same time the candidate was instructed in things not known to 
outsiders, and received advice on moral and religious affairs. 
The universal occurrence of these practices shows how naturally 
the conceptions of the need of purification, of the difference 
between a higher and a lower life, of the need of marking the 
passage from youth to manhood by some distinctive rites which 
admitted to the privileges of worship, have arisen in the human 
mind. One and all witness to a higher, purer, and more enlight- 
ened life which lies beyond that with which men are born, and 
which has been sought by rites in which purification and a passing 
from old to new figure prominently. In this way the human race 
has been educated up to those notions which underlie the 
Christian rites of Baptism and Confirmation, in which the life 
is renewed, the person baptised is regenerated and admitted to 
the Kingdom of God, instruction in the highest ethical and 
religious truth is imparted, the power of union with a Divine 
Life and the imparting of spiritual gifts stand out most promin- 
ently, and admission to the highest Mystery of the Faith is 
attained. 

When, therefore, our Lord instituted the sacrament of Baptism 
and the rite of Confirmation, He was setting His Divine seal to 
ideas which, under different forms, were current among all men. 
These ideas He now actualised. And, for the first time, water 
was made effectual to the mystical washing away of sins, and the 
right of initiation into the noblest and purest truth given to all 
who were willing to accept it. 


CHAPTER XIII 


SACRAMENTAL COMMUNION WITH THE 
DIVINE 


“* The majesty of God hath in some sort suffered itself to be circum- 
scribed to corporal limits.” —MONTAIGNE, 


HE sacramental principle, the partaking of a divine life, 

energy, or holiness, through some material vehicle which, 
generally speaking, is eaten or drunk, is universal and primitive. 
Everywhere men have desired to be filled with the fulness 
of divine life as a means of protection or a source of strength. 
Sacramental efficacy is denied by all the Protestant sects, but 
in doing so they are cutting at the root of a belief which is 
instinctive and universal, and one which is not enunciated for the 
first time by the Catholic religion, but only emphasised and 
consecrated by it. 

The belief rests on the idea of the transfusion of one life, 
or its energies, or faculties, into another. This idea is found 
among all savage races, and must have existed among the remote 
ancestors of all civilised peoples. It is itself derived from the 
primitive conception that all things are animated by a soul, and is 
aided by the fact that no rigid line is drawn between the “ person- 
ality” of one thing and another. Hence the widespread doctrines 
of metamorphosis and transmigration of souis. The soul of the 
dead can pass into an animal, or reappear in the next child born 
in the family or tribe. Hence, too, a belief which exactly illus- 
trates the sacramental principle. It is supposed that by eating 
some part of a strong or wise animal or man, one assimilates that 
wisdom or strength. 
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In the Rio Negro district a dead body is calcined, the ashes 
are mixed with caxiri, and then swallowed, because the virtues 
of the dead will thus be transmitted to all who partake the 
horrible mixture.1 Among the Thlinkeets of North America 
brave warriors slain in fight were eaten by the victors that their 
courage might be transferred to them.? The rattlesnake, because 
it yearly casts its skin, was thought by the Aztecs to be immortal, 
and it was usual to give some of its blood to women at childbirth,,. 
in order that its vitality might pass to them.? In the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead it is said that a dead king, by slaying and 
devouring the gods, assimilates their magical powers and be- 
comes eternal. Frequently, in many parts of the world, dead 
relatives are eaten not merely to obtain their powers, but in order 
to preserve the life, considered as a kind of energy present in the 
body of the deceased, within the tribal or clan circle.® 

These customs prove that the transfusion of life or energy 
is deemed possible, and actually occurs, according to savage and 
primitive psychology. They help us to understand how the 
divine life was supposed capable of being received by the 
worshippers in a sacramental rite. And though the conception 
is crude, and in certain phases revolting, it is not necessarily 
based on a delusion. It may be the perversion of a higher 
principle. As Schoolcraft says of savage races, “There is a 
subtlety in some of their modes of thought and belief on life 
and the existence of spiritual and creative power which would 
seem to have been eliminated from some crucible without the 
limits of their present sphere.”® Since man has a bodily as well 
as spiritual organisation, and since the spirit is so largely amenable 
to the senses, it is not improbable that it was part of the Divine 
plan that the communication of Divine influences should be 
sacramental. Certainly in our Lord’s teaching and in the Church 
Catholic sacraments have a recognised place. 

Wallace, Zravels on the Amazon, p. 347. 
Bancroft, Mative Races, i. 106. 

Brinton, AZyths, p. 133. 

Wallis Budge, Papyrus of Anz, p, xxviii. 


Frazer, Zo/emism, p. 80. 
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Before passing on to what were probably the earlier forms 
of sacramental communion, a ceremony found among the Gold 
Coast Negroes is worth referring to. It illustrates at once the 
sacramental principle and the ethical and religious power which 
it possesses even in a comparatively degraded form. When a 
family is about to separate, the priest takes one of their fetishes, 
in which, of course, a spirit is supposed to reside, grinds it to 
powder, and, having mixed it in some liquid, gives the draught 
to each member of the family to partake of. ‘It is like a kind 
of sacrament, in virtue of which the dispersed family guards the 
indelible impression of their primitive unity.” } 

But the development of the sacramental principle is probably 
connected with the belief in totemism. In totemism there are 
three distinct factors, the divine being conceived of as a mythic 
animal, the animal species consecrated to, or representing, the 
divinity, and the group of worshippers. All are of the same kin; 
the divine animal is the ancestral creator of the animal species 
and the clan of worshippers. His life is present in both, 
and it would be as gross an impiety to slay a totem-animal as 
to murder a clansman. But there may arise an occasion when 
the divine life has become exhausted in a group of worshippers. 
Some obstacle—a breach of ceremonial or an act of impiety— 
has retarded the full and free current of divine energy. Hence 
the bond must be renewed, and the current of divine life restored. 
Everywhere, for obvious reasons, blood, or the flesh containing 
the blood, is supposed to be the source of life, or that life 
itself? And as the animal group is more nearly one with the 
god, since he is conceived of as a mystic animal of that species, 
it is natural that the worshippers should think that by partaking 
of the flesh of one of these animals the bond of union with the 
god will be renewed. Thus the slaying of a totem-animal, which 

1 Reville, Re?. des non-civ., i. 84, 

2Cf. Lev, xvii, 10 sg. ‘‘The blood is the life.” Many races refrained 
from tasting the blood of an animal killed for food for this reason. It 
contained the life or soul of the animal, which might injure the eater out 
of revenge for its having been killed. This prohibition obtained among 


the Romans and Semites, and exists still among savage tribes, ¢.g. in North 
America and New Guinea. See Frazer, Golden Bough, i, 178-9. 
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at ordinary times would be a gross impiety certain to produce 
the most disastrous effects) becomes a religious ceremony, 
pregnant with rich benefits, and restoring the worshippers to 
a real union with their god. And since the animal thus slain 
and eaten contains in itself part of the divine life, in a real sense 
the god is slain, or is sacrificed to himself, and then partaken 
of by his worshippers. Nothing that they can do in themselves 
can restore the lost unity ; the god restores it in the sacrifice and 
sacrament of the totem-animal. Hence there is in this act 
a form of expiation as well as a kind of sacrament. The god 
interferes for the people who have become separate from him, 
and, at the same time, renews his life in them. 

There are other instances in which, to all appearance, totemism 
plays no part, but there is, in the sacramental eating of what 
is or represents the god, a close analogy to the eating of the 
totem-animal. Here, too, the god is believed to have an animal 
form, or the spirit of some plant is thought to be immanent 
in part of it which is eaten sacramentally before the bulk of it 
can be used for food. But the intention is similar to that aimed 
at in eating the totem-animal, viz. the assimilation of the nature 
and qualities of the god or spirit by those who join together 
in the sacred meal. 

To Professor Robertson Smith? and Mr. J. G. Frazer? is due 
the first formal statement of these theories. The latter refers 
also to the “‘ widespread custom of eating the god sacramentally, 
either in the shape of the man or animal who represents the 
god, or in the shape of bread made in human or animal form,” 
and says, “by eating the body of the god [the worshipper] shares 
in the god’s attributes and powers. And when the god is a corn- 
god, the corn is his proper body; when he is a vine-god, the 
juice of the grape is his blood. . . . Thus the drinking of wine 


1 “The family belief {in Australia] is that some one individual of the 
species is their dearest friend, to kill whom would be a great crime. So 
a native who has a vegetable Kobong [=totem] will not gather it under 
certain circumstances, and at a particular period of the year.” Sir G. Grey’s 
Journals, ii. 229; Maclennan, Studies in Ancient History, p..501. 

2 Religion of the Semites. 3 Totemism ; The Golden Bough, 
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in the rites of a vine-god like Dionysus is not an act of revelry ; 
it is a solemn sacrament.” } 

Unfortunately the evidence for totem-sacraments among 
savages is vague and fragmentary. It is not referred to by 
the former writer, who relies mainly upon evident survivals of the 
practice among the Semites, Egyptians, and Greeks. Mr. Frazer, 
in his book on Totemism, speaks of four savage instances 
of solemnly killing a totem animal, but not eating it, while 
Mr. Lang refers to “some evidence, lately collected if not 
published, which makes in favour of the eating of totems by 
Australians, at a certain very rare and solemn mystery.” ? 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have now published this evidence, 
but while the solemn eating, of the totem by the Central 
Australian natives has the distinct purpose of increasing the 
numbers of the totem species, it is not said that the ceremony 
has that precise religious significance which the survivals of 
totem-sacraments in Egypt and elsewhere clearly had. It is, 
however, sacramental, and we can see it in a step towards 
that killing and eating of a totem-animal in order to renew 
the divine life in the clan, which totemism arrived at in various 
quarters. The ceremonies which follow, and in which, by touch 
or by shedding of blood, the natives believe they increase the 
fertility of their totems, render this not unlikely. The animal 
slain and eaten will then be symbolical of the life circulating 
in the totem-kin, and by partaking of it the men will be 
strengthened and enabled to prepare for handing on that life 
to the animal side of the kin in the rites which immediately 
follow. At present the study of totemism is yet in its infancy, 


1 Golden Bough, ii. 85, 90. 2 Lang, Making of Religion, p. 288. 

2 Spencer and Gillen, Matzve Tribes of Central Australia, Professor 
Jevons, /uternational Monthly, April, 1901, p. 489, argues for the survival 
of a totem-sacrament here. Mr. Frazer, Golden Bough, ed. 2, i. p. xix., 
thinks that the rite makes the hypothesis of the totem-sacrament a well- 
authenticated fact. Mr, Lang, A/agzc and Religion, p. 265, says there is 
nothing religious in the ceremony at all. But in view of Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen’s scanty account of the religion of the tribes in question, the 
relation of the totem rites to religion cannot be said to have been finally 
disposed of. 
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but, when our knowledge of it becomes more extensive, it is 
to be hoped that abundant facts from the savage side will be 
found to confirm the theory.! 

As far as concerns the sacramental eating of an animal or 
part of the firstfruits in which the spirit or divinity has em- 
bodied itself, the evidence is much more extensive, and has 
been gathered from savage sources, from ancient religions which 
had emerged from savage surroundings, and from the customs 
of the peasantry of Europe which are really persistent survivals 
of pagan ritual. 

The Todas of Southern India furnish an example of the 
sacramental eating of a totem-animal. They are a pastoral 
people, to whom the buffalo is sacred, and worshipped to some 
extent. The female is seldom, and the male never, killed for 
food; but annually the men of each village join in killing and 
eating a young male buffalo. The animal is slain with a club 
made from the wood of a sacred tree, and then roasted and 
eaten secretly.2 A parallel to this is found among the ancient 
nomads of Eastern Africa, who, as reported by Agatharcides, 
regarded sheep and oxen as their parents, and abstained, save on 
certain rare occasions, from touching their flesh. Modern tribes 
in Africa regard cattle as sacred, kill them only in time of distress 
or at a festival, and then eat them in public. Dr. Felkin speaks 
of a Central African tribe with whom the lamb is made a sacra- 
mental animal. The villagers meet together sadly ; a priest kills 
the lamb, and sprinkles its blood among the people; he then 
marks each separately with the blood, and after he has delivered 
a moral discourse the people depart with signs of joy.4 The 
marking with blood has the same result as eating the flesh in 
other cases, and is analogous to another custom in which the 
worshipper clothes himself with the skin of the slain animal. 
All alike serve to bring the worshipper into union with a divine 
life. 


1 See a paper by M. Marillier in the Revue de P Histoire des Religions, 
vol. xxxvi., on the place of totemism in religious evolution. 

2 W. E. Marshall, 77avels among the Todas, p. 129; Frazer, ii. 136. 

3 Rel. of Sem., p. 278. 4 Frazer, ii, 137-8, 
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A striking instance, combining the ideas of sacrifice and sacra- 
ment, is found amongst the ancient heathen Arabs. The divine 
victim was a camel, which was bound to the altar and wounded 
by one man acting as leader, who at once took a draught of the 
blood. The other worshippers cut fragments of flesh from the 
dying animal and ate them. The blood flowing on the altar was 
the offering of the life, while the eating of the flesh communi- 
cated the divine energy to the people.!_ A custom of this kind, 
in which the sacramental rite appears, is referred to by Ezekiel: 
“Ye eat with the blood, and lift up your eyes toward your idols, 
and shed blood.”? 

Analogous to this is a rite described by Bruce as occurring 
among the Agows of Damot, who worshipped the spirit animat- 
ing the sources of the Nile as a supreme god. The priest of the 
river assembled the heads of tribes annually on the appearance 
of the dog-star. A black heifer which had never borne a calf 
was then sacrificed and sprinkled with water from the sacred 
river. Next the carcase was divided into as many pieces as there 
were tribes, each head of a tribe received a part, which was eaten 
raw, and this eating of the sacrifice was followed by the drinking 
of the sacred waters. Nothing is said by Bruce as to the animal 
representing the god, but the similarity of the rite to many 
others in which such a representation is asserted, and the drink- 
ing of the sacred waters, seem to suggest that this rite was a 
sacramental one.? 

A Peruvian rite, in connection with the worship of the sun, 
offers two instances of sacramental communion, one of which is 
clearly totemistic. On the festival of the sun the Inca, with his 
court and priests, went to a place from which the dawn could be 
observed. As soon as the sun appeared above the horizon the 
Inca presented a cup of some sacred beverage to it, so that its 
first ray might strike the liquid and fill it with “solar energy.” 
Then he drank from the cup and handed it to the others, who 
partook of it in turn, This rite was the first act of solar com- 
munion, but it was at once followed by another, which, by its 


"Rel. of Semt., ps 320. 2 Ezek, xxxili, 25, 
3 Bruce, Zravels, iii, 730-1. 
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ruder nature, was evidently of an earlier origin. Fire having 
been kindled from the sun’s rays by means of a concave mirror, 
certain llamas, the animals sacred to the sun, were sacrificed and 
their flesh distributed among the people, who ate the pieces along 
with sacred cakes prepared by the virgins of the sun. Thus they 
entered into communion with the solar deity, and ensured his 
protection.! A similar rite was discovered by the Inca Pacha- 
cutec during his conquest of the district of Huanca. The chief 
deity of the people was represented in their temple by the figure 
of a dog. A living dog was also chosen to be the incarnation of 
the god; prayer and sacrifice were offered to it; finally it was 
sacrificed, and parts of its flesh were partaken of by the wor- 
shippers, who thus, as Dr. Brinton says, joined in “eating their 
god substantialiter.”* This rite corresponds with one reported 
to have existed among a Red Indian Dog tribe in Arkansas, who 
ate the flesh of a dog, the representative of the mythic ancestor 
of the tribe, in a yearly sacrament.* Thus history repeats itself, 
and justifies the statement of Juvenal about the adoration paid 
in his day to the dog.* It was worshipped among the Egyptians, 
and the symbol of the late Greek goddess Hecate was a dog. 
Now, Julian refers to the fact that a dog was sometimes sacrificed 
to Hecate, who was herself called the dog. This sacrifice, 
though it may not have had a sacramental ending in Julian’s 
time, probably originated in an act of communion similar to 
that of the American instances, especially as it had, in later 
days, an expiatory nature. 

In Egypt, where animal-gods were so largely worshipped, each 
district had its sacred animal, whose flesh might not be eaten, 
save at stated times. Thus Herodotus expressly states that the 
pig, which at all other times was considered unclean, z.e. holy, 
and unfit for food, was once a year sacrificed to the moon, and 
part of its flesh was eaten by the sacrificer.6 If we knew more 
of the religious customs of the peasantry we should doubtless 
find many similar examples of this sacramental rite existing in 


1 Reville, Rel. of Mexico and Peru, p. 226. 2 Myths, p. 160. 
3 Bancroft, iii. 316. 4 Satires, xv. 8. 
> Julian, Ovations, v. 176. 8 Herodotus, ii. 47. 
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ancient Egypt. In later times the animal was simply sacrificed 
to the god, with whom it had once been actually connected by 
kinship. The sacramental conception, however, had a curious 
survival, which is also frequently found elsewhere. This consists 
in the use made of the sacrificed animal. Thus the Thebans in 
their worship of Ammon, to whom the ram was sacred, annually 
sacrificed this animal to the god, and clothed his image in the 
skin of the victim.! In this way the oneness of god and victim 
was expressed. But there were cases in which the worshippers 
clothed themselves in the skins of animals akin to the victim, or 
where the priest put on the hide of the sacrificial animal. Thus 
at Hierapolis, besides eating the victim’s flesh, the sacrificer 
placed the hide on the ground, and, kneeling down, covered his 
head with it, and besought the god to accept his offering. In 
Cyprus, where the worship of Aphrodite prevailed, and where she 
was represented by a sheep and called the ‘sheep-Aphrodite,” 
that animal was sacrificed once a year, and all the worshippers 
wore sheep-skins. ® 

The same practice appears in certain Greek rites where the 
sacrificer placed his feet on the skin of the offering, and also in 
the Roman Lupercalia. At this festival goats were sacrificed, 
these animals having been anciently thought of as embodying 
the wood-spirit. ‘Two youths were then clothed with their skins, 
and ran round the Palatine hill, striking the onlookers with strips 
made of goat-skin. In this way they made all to share by con- 
tact in the virtue of the sacrament. Among the Aztecs, dressing 
the priest or some selected person in the skin of a human victim 
was a common practice, and representations of figures clad in 
this ghastly robe are frequently found.® 

In all these cases the identity of the god with the victim is 
clearly to be understood, while the virtue of the divinity is secured 
to the people who wear or touch the skin of the sacrifice. This 
is also illustrated by the practice of wearing part of the totem- 


1 Herod., ii. 42; Frazer, ii. 92; Rel. Sem., p. 254. 
2 Rel. Sem, p. 455. 3 Jbid., p. 292. 

+ Granger, Worship of the Romans, p. 108. 

> Bancroft, iii, 308-9, 353, 355. 
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animal to show descent from or kinship with the god. A Peruvian 
tribe (referred to by Maclennan), who claimed descent from and 
worshipped the lion, clothed themselves in lion-skins and thrust 
their heads into the skulls of lions.1 Thus it is most probable 
that totem-badges originated as symbols of union between a man 
or tribe and the totem-ancestor and protector. The wearing of 
the skin, etc., of the totem may be also a form of sympathetic 
magic, such as is found in a wide circle of rites, and by which 
the beneficial actions of the god are imitated by the person wear- 
ing the skin in order to invite their continuance. 

The sacramental touching of the victim in order to acquire 
the virtues of a divinity is illustrated in a custom practised by a 
Snake tribe in the Punjaub, and described by Mr. Frazer. The 
snake is with them a sacred animal, and is never killed. But 
every year a dough image of a snake is carried round the village. 
On entering each house the bearer repeats, ‘‘God be with you 
all! May every ill be far! May our patron’s word thrive”; at 
the same time uttering a request for a gift, and promising a 
blessing if it is given.2 Here the divine influence is supposed 
to pass into the image and to emanate from it to each household, 
especially if the supremacy of the god is recognised by a gift. 
Several customs, still prevalent in remote places, but long emptied 
of all religious significance, are referred to by Mr. Frazer as 
proving that “‘the worshipful animal is killed with special solemnity 
once a year; and before or immediately after death, he is pro- 
menaded from door to door, that each of his worshippers may 
receive a portion of the divine virtues that are supposed to 
emanate from the dead or dying god.” 

The sacramental rites of the ancient Mexicans form an in- 
teresting study, since they are clearly potent survivals of earlier 
customs, and entirely detached from European or Asiatic in- 
fluence. Every year a life-sized image of the god Huitzilopochtli 
was made by the priests out of a mixture of grain and human 
blood. It was carried into the temple and solemnly consecrated ; 

l Studies in Ancient History, p. 394. 
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offerings were made to it by the people who touched it, in order 
that its virtue might pass to them. Next day a priest hurled a 
flint-headed dart at its breast with such force that it fell as if it 
had received a mortal wound. This was, in fact, the actual slay- 
ing of the god, since the act was called, “‘killing the god Huit- 
zilopochtli, so that his body might be eaten.” The image was 
then cut up and divided into small portions, which were distributed 
among the people and eaten by them. This part of the rite was 
called teogualo— god is eaten.”1 It is more than a surmise to 
suppose that originally the god was represented by a human victim, 
more especially as in all Central American human sacrifices the 
god was incarnate in the person offered, who, in certain cases, 
was actually eaten. Acosta, in his Azstory of the Indies, describes 
such a sacrifice, in which the name of the god is given to the 
human victim, his identity with the god is asserted, and worship 
is paid to him similar to that offered to the deity. This is 
paralleled by many other instances in all parts of the world, but 
by none better than that which existed among the Khonds of 
Orissa. A girl represented the goddess Tari and received the 
adoration of the people. This meriah, or mediator, in whom 
the goddess had incarnated herself, was then sacrificed on behalf 
of her fellows, who rushed upon her and tore her limb from limb, 
eager to obtain a part of the deified victim.? 

But in most cases a dough image became a convenient sub- 
stitute. Thus at the festival of the Mexican mountain and water 
divinities it was customary to make small images of these gods 
out of dough and seeds. They were pierced with a sacrificial 
knife, their hearts torn out as in a human sacrifice, and then they 
were distributed among the people.* A similar rite pertained to 
the festival of Xiuhtecutli, the god of fire. A huge tree was cut 
down and stripped of all but its topmost branches. It was then 
set up in the temple court bearing a dough image of the god, to 
the head of which was attached three pies. After certain ghastly 


1 Bancroft, ili. 299. 

* KE. Reclus, Primitive Folk, p. 304 sg., where parallel instances are 
referred to, and a realistic account of this rite is given. 

3 Bancroft, iii. 316. 
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sacrifices had been offered, a competition followed among the 
strongest young men as to who should first climb the tree and 
reach the image. The lucky competitor crumbled the pies and 
threw the pieces among the people, who scrambled for them with 
great eagerness. On his descent the tree was overthrown, the 
image broken up, and the pieces scrambled for as before.’ A 
similar case is found among some Arab tribes, who made an idol 
of dates mingled with butter and milk, and ate it in time of 
famine as a means of union with their god, and of regaining his 
favour.” 

All these rites had the same meaning and intention, viz. a 
communication of a divine life to the worshippers by actual 
eating and incorporation. Acosta, describing the festival of 
Huitzilopochtli, says that the pieces were given to the people 
“in manner of a communion, beginning with the greater and 
continuing unto the rest, both men, women, and little children, 
who received it with such tears, feare, and reverence, as it was an 
admirable thing, saying that they did eate the flesh and bones of 
God, wherewith they were grieved. Such as had any sicke folkes 
demanded thereof for them, and carried it off with great reverence 
and devotion.”* ‘The Mexican deities were mostly nature-gods, 
who sustained the processes of nature and caused all growth in 
animals and plants. They were therefore full of an abundant 
life, and it was this which was communicated to the worshippers. 
It is uncertain how far any moral virtue was supposed to be 
communicated along with this divine energy in such sacraments. 
But, doubtless, with those who looked to the higher side of these 
rites there could not have been wanting some hope that they 
would receive some moral power. 

Wherever society became more civilised and less open to the 
influence of ancient ritual, the cruder aspect of such rites tended 
to disappear and to be forgotten. There remained still the feast 
on the sacrifice, which was shared by all, and still retained a 
sacramental virtue. When men could feast on the offerings 
made to the gods, it betokened that all was well once more, and 

1 Bancroft, iii. 385-9. 2 Rel. of Seni., p. 208, note 3. 
3 Bancroft, ili, 313; Frazer, ii. 81. 
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that the current of divine energy flowed freely from gods to 
men.! But there must have been many places, untouched by 
the breath of the new spirit of the age, whether the spirit of 
scepticism, or of culture, or of a higher religious belief, where 
the ancient rites were still practised in all their force, just as they 
are practised to-day among tribes remote from the march of 
civilisation. And with nations, as with individuals who have 
outgrown practices and beliefs which were once deemed vital, 
there is a tendency to return to them in times of terror when 
civilisation is powerless against the approach of barbarism, and 
the dreams of culture and spiritual ecstasy are dissipated by the 
hard facts of actual experience.? 

What had once been regarded as too sacred to be touched or 
slain comes slowly to be thought of as simply unclean. But it 
was precisely to such unclean abominations that, in time of 
perplexity and danger, people turned and made of them a 
sacrifice and a sacrament, when the ordinary sacrificial feast 
seemed too feeble and the divine energy was lacking. Such a 
revival of ancient practices confined to remote districts actually 
took place in the seventh century B.c. among the northern 
Semites, when their ordinary worship seemed to be no source 
of comfort or strength in face of the resistless advance of terrible 
foes.? The forgotten animal kinship of the gods was remembered ; 
the means of communion with them was revived; and this re- 
crudescence of ancient custom was an impelling influence which 
spread from east to west, and gave rise to a wider use of sacra- 
mental rites. It is some such adoption of heathen rites which is 
denounced by Isaiah when he speaks of Israelites ‘‘ eating swine’s 
flesh, and the abomination, and the mouse,” and which Ezekiel 
refers to graphically in his account of the ‘‘creeping things and 
abominable beasts” pourtrayed on the temple walls. From what 
is known of such practices elsewhere, these weird rites, corrupt- 
ing the purer faith of Israel, must have had the meaning ascribed 


1 Cf. Granger, Worship of the Romans, p. 308. 

2 Cf. Lecky, Hist. of Rationalism, ii. 93, for the influence of obsolete 
conceptions, even on cultured minds. 

* Rel, of Sent, p. 338 sg. 
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to them by recent critics, viz. they were sacramental acts in which 
by eating these animals the divine energy was assimilated by the 
worshippers.! 

In certain of the Greek mysteries sacramental rites obtained, 
and the spread of these mysteries shows how naturally the sacra- 
mental idea was everywhere welcomed. The myth of Dionysus 
told how he had been torn in pieces by the Titans and eaten by 
them. Now, in his festival this death of the god was actually 
represented and commemorated. In various districts different 
animals were chosen to represent the god, according to the form 
in which he was supposed to have met his death. A bull, or 
a goat, or a fawn, and in certain remote districts even a human 
victim, was chosen to represent the god, and was slain and eaten.” 
Thus “it was the body of the god on which the initiated fed, it 
was his blood which they imbibed.” The Thesmophoria cele- 
brated in autumn by women in memory of Demeter, who was 
mythically associated with the pig, also retained a sacramental 
rite. Swine’s flesh was eaten and also placed in a cavern for 
a year, when it was taken up, mixed with the seed corn, and 
sown with it in order to obtain a plentiful harvest. Here the 
swine’s flesh was an embodiment of the corn-spirit, slain yet 
passing on its life first to the worshippers and then to the corn 
over which it watched. But it was also an embodiment of a 
goddess, the two conceptions of the corn-spirit as a pig and 
as an anthropomorphic goddess being commingled. The meal 
was in effect a communion, a sacramental partaking of the virtues 
of the goddess. Whatever meaning may have been read into 
these rites in later times, they must have dated from that primi- 
tive stage in human culture in which it was deemed possible to 
kill and eat a god in his animal form. And it could not fail that, 
in performing this action, the worshippers felt that in some 
mystic, inexplainable way, they were being united to the divinity 
whose festival they were keeping. 

M'Isa. Ixvi. 17; cf. v. 3, and Ixv. 4. Ezek. viii. 10, Cf. Lang, Custom 
and Myth, p. 115; Frazer, ii. 52. 

2 Sainte-Croix, Mysteres du Paganisme, ii. 53, 86. 


3 Decharme, AZyth. de la Gréce, cited by Lang, Adpth, Rit. and Rel., 
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The Eleusinian mysteries also contained some kind of sacra- 
mental rite, which, though its exact nature is somewhat vague, 
shows that communion with the Divine through material means 
was believed to be possible and natural. Professor Gardner 
asserts that “the central point of the ceremonial at Eleusis 
appears to have been a sacred repast of which the initiated 
partook, and by means of which they had communion with the 
gods.”1 Such feasts were common in associations like that of 
Eleusis. The offerings were brought by the worshippers, and, 
being placed on what was sometimes called the “holy table,” 
were eaten in common.? These offerings consisted of sesame 
cakes and cyceon, which were presented to the Eleusinian 
goddess, and, having thus acquired a sacred character, they knit 
together in one the worshippers who ate them in common and 
the goddess who sanctified them. The worshippers believed that 
in thus having communion with each other after a long fast and 
in the most solemn manner, they were brought very near to God. 
Clement of Alexandria describes how the newly initiated repeated 
a sentence in which the words, “I fasted, I drank the cyceon,” 
occur. This drinking of the cyceon, a mixture of flour, mint, 
and water, and the eating of the sacred cakes of sesame which 
accompanied it, constituted a real sacramental act. Eating and 
drinking sacramentally had a definite place in Greek religion 
outside the Eleusinian mysteries, and, as Plutarch says of such 
rites, the worshippers looked beyond the mere feast and had 
a good hope, and the belief that God was present with them, and 
that He accepted their service graciously. It is no surprise, then, 
to find the use made of the names and ideas of the pagan 
mysteries by the Fathers of the Church in describing the 
Eucharist, especially by those who had most opportunity of 
knowing their true meaning. 

Some kind of sacrament also had a place in Mithraism, so 


1 The Origin of the Lord’s Supper, p. 173; New Chapters in Greek History, 
Pp. 383 sg. 

* Hatch, /xfluences of Greek Usages, etc., p. 291. 

8 Clement of Alexandria, Protreptikos ; Hatch, of. cét., p. 298; Sainte- 
Grote cl 37. 
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widespread in the East, and so powerful in its influence on western 
minds. After the newly initiated had been subjected to the 
lustration of water he was given bread and water, the hierophant 
meanwhile pronouncing certain sacred words.! So closely did 
this sacrament resemble the form of the Christian Eucharist that 
Justin Martyr saw in it an imitation of that rite, and Tertullian 
asserted that in this and other parts of the Mithraic ceremonial 
the devil was aping that of the Church.” But probably there 
was little conscious imitation or any attempt at supplanting the 
Christian mysteries by rites which were supposed to offer equal 
privileges and to bring men nearer to God.* Yet if there had 
been, Mithraism would still witness to the need of sacramental 
worship. 

All recent inquiry into the Mithraic and the various Greek 
mysteries confirms the view that purification («é@apous) was the 
means employed in them to obtain salvation (cwrnpia).4 The 
god worshipped was the Saviour, who bestowed purity and im- 
mortality, and with whom it was possible to obtain communion 
by means of sacramental mysteries. These had already been 
anticipated in the public cults of Greece, e.g. the Lectisternia, 
in which the sacrifice, or rather the feast on the sacrifice, united 
deity and worshippers sacramentally. Again, the sacramental 
conception reappears in all the mysteries in the symbolic acts by 
which the worshippers hoped to share in the passion and triumph 
of the god who, they trusted, was their saviour. In the Eleusinia 
the mystz wandered about as Demeter had done in her agony, 
or, aS in the mysteries of Dionysus or Osiris or Cybele, the 
death and revival of the divinity were symbolically rehearsed. 
Thereby came the sense of present protection, of calm, as the 
thought of the future presented itself. Hence the worshippers 
could comfort one another with such words as those cited by 

1 Sainte-Croix, of. czt., ii. 129; Bigg, Weo-Platonism, p. 56. 

2 Apology, i. 66; De Prescr. Heret., cap. 40. 

3 Bigg, Christian Platonists, p. 240, says: ‘‘ Paganism was copying 
Christianity, and by that very act was lowering her arms.” 

4 Anrich, Das antike Mysterienwesen, p. 179. 


° Gasquet, Mssaz sur le culte et les mystores de Mithra, p. 45. Cf. Cumont, 
in Roscher’s Lexicon, s.v. 
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Firmicus Maternus, “Be assured, O myste! Since God is 
saved, you also will be saved from all your pains!” Yet in these 
words the weak side of the mysteries is seen; it was pain, not 
sin, which they sought to do away. 

Certain cases occur, like the foregoing in principle, but in 
which union is sought with the spirit of vegetation, not strictly 
a god, through eating some food or some animal in which he has 
embodied himself. These are discussed by Mr. Frazer in his 
interesting work, and illustrated from survivals in modern village 
customs.!. In Denmark and Sweden a loaf is baked at Christmas 
in the shape of a boar, usually with the corn of the last sheaf. 
It is kept till spring, when part of it is mixed with the seed and 
the rest is eaten by the ploughmen and their horses. Originally 
the corn-spirit was believed to embody itself in a boar, and when 
eaten, to have a quickening influence on the new corn and on 
those engaged in sowing it. There are, in fact, many lines of 
evidence to prove that an actual animal—the incarnation of the 
corn-spirit—was thus killed and eaten. And the number of 
animals in which it could thus embody itself is as varied as can 
well be imagined. Occasionally, however, the first or the last 
sheaf to be cut at harvest-time is regarded as the retreat of the 
spirit. The flour is baked in human or animal form, or simply 
made into a loaf, and eaten sacramentally with a variety of 
solemn ceremonies. The sacramental nature of such rites is 
seen in certain Hindu practices. Thus, “at the close of the 
rice-harvest in Boeroe, East Indies, each clan meets at a common 
sacramental meal, to which every member of the clan is bound 
to contribute a little of the new rice. This meal is called, 
‘eating the soul of the rice’—a name which clearly indicates the 
sacramental nature of the repast.”? A combined sacrifice and 
sacramental meal among the Burghers, a tribe living among the 
Neilgherry Hills, bears a curious resemblance to Jewish rites. 
The grain of the first sheaf is made into cakes and presented: as 
an offering of firstfruits, and then partaken of as a sacramental 
meal by each tribesman and his family.? Similar combinations 
of sacrifice and sacrament are found both in India and North 

1 Golden Bough, ii. 29-30. COLO ca ye lieny hee SJ bid. sane 
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America, but as with most of the Jewish rites, there is a greater 
prominence given to the sacrificial aspect of the ceremony, as the 
result of changes made during the lapse of time. Yet even 
in certain of the Jewish sacrifices, in none of which the victim 
was thought to represent God, the sacramental idea prevailed 
in the feast on the sacrifice. Part of it being offered to God 
and part eaten by the people, a feeling of friendly communion 
ensued ; Jehovah had entered into a sacramental covenant with 
the worshippers. It is certainly a striking instance of the con- 
tinuity of the sacramental principle in these rites which reveal the 
hopes of paganism and the sacrament of the Christian Church, 
to find that the first corn is cut by the clergyman in some parts 
of Yorkshire, and used as the bread for Holy Communion.! 

The combination of sacrifice and sacrament was universal, as 
Abarpanel, a Jewish writer in the fifteenth century, already pointed 
out in his assertion that whoever made a sacrifice to idols feasted 
upon that sacrifice. Several Hindu rites, in earlier and more 
recent times, also point to this. These rites constitute “a real 
communion between the priests, the believer, and the gods,” and 
are met with in Vedic times and in most of the modern sects of 
Hinduism.? ‘Thus in ancient times the head of the family made 
a cake of rice flour once a fortnight. When consecrated, part of 
it was flung into the fire as an offering to the gods, and the 
remainder was solemnly eaten by the family at a religious service. 
Among modern Hindus food offered to the gods is afterwards 
shared by the worshippers as a sacrament. They receive it 
“eagerly as divine nutriment ; and at some places (e.g. Benares) 
considerable portions are sold at high prices to outside applicants,” 4 

1 Golden Bough, ii. 71. 

2 Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 7. ‘‘ Paul compares the ‘Lord’s Supper’. . . with the 
Jewish and heathen sacrificial feasts; as in these the sacrificer enters into 
a mystic relation with the God to whom the altar belongs, so does the Christian 
with Christ at the Lord’s Supper.” —Pfleiderer, PA2/ of Rel., iv. 191. Cf. De 
Maistre, Eclacrcissement sur les Sacrifices, p. 320. 

3 Barth, Led. of Indta, p. §7. 

4M. Williams, Reliyious Thought in India, ». 367. Barth, of. céz., 
p- 274. The latter says of the offering made to Jagganatha that ‘‘ between 


those who partake of it together it creates for a space, which they can fix at 
will, a stronger bond of connection than ties of blood.” 
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The same use is made of the sacred water in which the image 
of the god is washed ; it is drunk as holy water. 

Apart from such rites the ancient use of the Soma beverage in — 
India, like that of the Haoma draught in Persia, presents sacra- 
mental features of an unique kind. Michelet has said, with some- 
thing of a Frenchman’s exaggeration, though not without some 
reason, that ‘“‘under the name of Sdéma, and in Persia, Héma, 
the flesh plant is the Host of Asia, as the consecrated wafer is 
the Host in Europe; and to complete the resemblance it is 
represented as undergoing suffering.”! At the yearly soma- 
sacrifice, the worshipper offered an animal as a substitute for 
himself. The spiritualised essence of the offering ascended to 
the gods, and made the worshipper one of the heavenly company. 
“Being thus received among the gods, the sacrificer is deemed 
worthy to enjoy the divine beverage, the soma, and to participate 
in the heavenly king who is Soma. The drink of the soma-juice 
makes him a new man, the nectar of the gods flows for the first 
time in his veins, purifying and sanctifying him.”? The beverage 
extracted from the plant was deified; it was looked upon as the 
draught of life, which, or rather the god within it, conferred 
immortality, healed the sick, and acted as the guardian of 
mortals. ‘‘We have drunk the Soma, we have become im- 
mortal, we have entered into light, we have known the gods. 
What can an enemy now do to us?” is one of the least exultant 
panegyrics of the Soma. In Persia similar effects were ascribed 
to the Haoma draught, which was used in the same way as Soma 
in India. The Avesta contains many praises of its qualities; 
thus to drink “the liquor of Haoma is followed by elevating 
righteousness,” and in general it was believed to be of much 
benefit to body and soul.’ 


The growth of the sacramental idea may be explained in a 
naturalistic way, though that need not make us deny some 
Divine guidance in its origin and continuance. Primitive men 


1 Bible of Humanity, p. 19. 2 Haug, Aztareva Brahmana, p. 60. 
3 Homa Yasht,x. 8. Haug, Essays, p. 281 sg., describes the ceremonial use 
of Haoma. 
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must have observed how certain kinds of food were more 
nourishing than others, and helped to conserve those bodily 
powers which were most useful to them in the struggle for exist- 
ence. From this they may have been led on to suppose that 
the qualities and powers of certain animals would be transferred 
to those who ate them, a conception which is universal. And, 
since some gods were represented as animals, it was an easy step 
to suppose that by eating the animal which enshrined the divinity, 
his virtues would be communicated to the eater. This laid a 
foundation for further developments of the sacramental idea, until 
it became a fixed property of the human mind. Then this idea 
of sacramental communion was set seal to by our Lord Himself. 
However little we may trace God’s guidance in the separate acts 
of communion, we cannot deny its presence in the growth of the 
underlying idea. The desire of communion with Deity was 
everywhere given voice to, and it is of a piece with what we see 
elsewhere of the Divine response to the nobler wishes of 
humanity, however crudely they might be expressed, that the 
Son of God should have made one of the great sacraments of 
His Church an act of communion in which we draw near to Him 
and feel our oneness with Him and with one another. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE FUTURE’ LIFE 


‘*The soul does not age with the body.” —EMERSON, 


ROM the lonely cairn, where the early races of mankind 

left their dead with the implements of the chase or of war, 
to the cross in our churchyards graven with the word Resuxgam, 
is a long way to travel in the history of religious hopes. But 
both these monuments, and all those which lie between, testify 
to man’s imperishable hope of immortality. Humanity has been 
called egoistic for thus projecting its own shadow upon the 
unknown future, but the hopes which entered within the veil 
of death must have had a surer basis than egoism, when even 
savages, with death and dissolution staring them in the face, 
could rise triumphant above their baleful terrors, and see human 
life extending itself beyond our bourne of Time and Place. 

Two facts must have presented themselves to early mankind, 
the fact of death and the fact of the existence of the soul. On 
the one hand, they saw those who had been active and living 
suddenly or slowly become inert and cold. And on the other 
they had become aware that there was something in every 
human being besides the body, since in dreams and trances 
it seemed to leave the body and yet maintain an active exist- 
ence. This something they thought of as akin to the breath, as 
subtle, as viewless, and therefore not material like the body.? 
Since, therefore, the soul could at times exist apart from the 

1 Hence the word for soul in many languages is the same as, or akin to, 


that used for breath. Other conceptions of the soul were those which held 
it to be a shadow, a spark, a bird, an animal, or a mannikin. 
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body, death was not held to destroy the soul. It was only 
a longer separation of body and soul, and the latter began a new 
existence in some other sphere, or hovered round its accustomed 
haunts. Increasing thought revealed more and more the spiritual 
side of men’s existence, and convinced them of the imperishable 
nature of that spiritual essence. 

The stages through which the belief in a future life appears to 
have passed are, first, an indeterminate view of the simple con- 
tinuance of the present life beyond the grave. Neolithic man 
buried flint weapons, ornaments, and pottery with his dead, in 
order that he might use them beyond the grave just as he had 
done in life, and this custom was universal among all savage 
races, and, indeed, among more civilised peoples also. This 
belief is often associated among barbaric tribes with another, 
viz. that only the rich, powerful, and well-born will fare sumptu- 
ously beyond the grave, while all others will be their slaves, or 
else be banished to a dismal, exterior region. ‘This also was an 
idea resulting from the conditions of the present life. But it 
gives place in turn to a more strictly retributive division, not 
only among such people as the Hindus and Egyptians, but even 
with some savage tribes. On the other hand, several civilised 
nations of antiquity only developed a doctrine of retribution at 
a late date. The earlier belief of the Greeks, Jews, and Baby- 
lonians, was that all men alike entered a dim and gloomy shadow- 
land after death. It is thus difficult to show that the lines of 
development in the conception of the life beyond the grave were 
everywhere the same, since among different races at the most 
diverse stages of civilisation the same notions of that life are 
found to be held. We shall, therefore, recount first the beliefs of 
typical savage races, and advance from them to more civilised 
peoples, until we reach the higher forms of religion, 

Savage races present the nearest analogy to “ primitive” man, 
and we find in their burial customs such practices as suggest that 
they may not have advanced far beyond earlier times in their 
beliefs as to the soul and its future. 

The future world of the Australians is placed beyond the stars. 
Spirits of the dead wandered for a time around the scenes of 
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their earthly life, but at last ascended to this pleasant land be- 
yond the sky, where there is plenty of water, trees, and food, and 
where men will be reunited with their wives and children, and 
pass their time in hunting. In this land is the dwelling-place of 
those supreme beings whom the Australians believe in. Thara- 
mulun, for example, who exercises a kind of moral governance of 
the world, meets all blacks after death, and conducts them to 
their home. His awards and punishments are confined to the 
earthly life, as Confucius taught of Shang-Ti. It is said, however, 
that those whose front tooth has been knocked out in the 
mysteries will have a better position in heaven than the un- 
initiated who had never undergone this painful ceremony.! For 
the most part, however, the Australian belief is that of simple 
continuance. 

This was also the view of some of the Mongol races of the 
north. The Finns believed that the abode of the dead was 
beneath the earth, and ruled over by a terrible being called 
Tuoni. His kingdom was generally considered gloomy and 
sombre, but in other respects it was a pale and shadowy counter- 
part of the earth. It is amply described in the Finnish epic, the 
Kalevala, the hero of which, Wainamoinen, descended thither 
at great risk to discover certain magic words. Some conception 
of graded rewards in this future state seems to have dominated 
the Tartar tribes farther east, since various places and terrible 
punishments were said to be allotted to those who had been 
careless at their work, or hasty in temper, etc. This approxima- 
tion to a doctrine of retribution may, however, have been sug- 
gested by the hell of the Taoists in China.? 

The Negro tribes of West Africa have a strong belief in the 
survival of the soul, though there is no fixed opinion as to the 
nature of that survival. Frequently the immortality of the masses, 
and of women and slaves, is wrapped up with that of the chiefs. 
They are killed, or they voluntarily commit suicide in order to 
live again, even if it be only as slaves of the chief. Their blood 


1 E, Palmer, ‘‘Notes on Some Aust. Tribes,” 7. A. J., xiii. 291 ; Howitt, 
**Some Aust. Beliefs,” z2ézd., 188-95, 
2 Castrén, /inn. Myth., 147 sg. ; Reville, Rel. des non-civ., ii. 204-11, 
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is also thought to give a more vigorous immortality to the person- 
ality of their former leader. In the future world, though the 
old divisions of rank thus continue, all the good things of this 
life are to be obtained with considerable ease. The belief in 
reincarnation is also met with among these tribes, the babies that 
arrive after a man’s death being eagerly watched to discover 
whether he has returned in any of them. The power of the 
dead to return to the earth and do either good or harm is also 
strongly believed in. It is not improbable that a belief in a 
future judgment of the dead may be a belief of the secret 
societies of West Africa. The custom of asking the spirits to 
assist at an ordeal in denouncing the criminal argues a certain 
amount of moral discrimination as connected with the future 
life. But data are still wanting from which to generalise as to 
the Negro belief in retribution.! 

The North American tribes held a variety of views as to the 
future life. Some believed in simple continuance; others in a 
division between the rich, the noble, and the brave, and the 
weak or such as died a natural death ; while here and there some 
glimmering of retribution appears. 

The Kamtschatkans think that all alike will go to a happy 
paradise under the earth, free from all the discomforts and pains 
of life, especially the tyranny of the Russians, where friends will 
reunite, and no one will be poor or wretched? This was a 
widely-spread belief, but it took some curious forms. ‘Thus the 
Navajos and others thought that as men had come from beneath 
the earth they would return thither. There all seeds which had 
never sprouted on earth fell and came to maturity. But all who 
went there had to pass through various stages of purification 
before they were finally admitted to the happy hunting-ground.® 
The belief in a future differentiation of spirits, according to their 

1 Reville, i. 68-71; cf. Miss Kingsley’s West African Studies, passim. 
She describes the West African Hades as a joyless place, or as a popular 
proverb aptly says, ‘‘ One day in this world is worth a year in Srahmandazi,” 
or Hades—words which echo Achilles’ desire to be a hireling on earth rather 
than king of the shades. 

PeReville, ii. y207; 

* Brinton, AZyths, p. 281; Bancroft, Vative Races, ili, 528. 
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rank or certain accidental circumstances attending death, was 
also widespread. Thus the Ahts thought that all chiefs, all of 
noble birth, and all who died in battle went to a paradise filled 
with all kinds of luxuries, without anything to harm or annoy 
them. Those who died a “woman’s death,” ze. in bed, went 
under the earth to a gloomy realm of famine and perpetual 
cold.1_ The Acogchemens believed in a paradise for chiefs and 
sorcerers, a second abode for slaves or such as died by drowning, 
while the poor and wretched were allotted a third region com- 
paratively free from the pains of the infernal regions of the 
Ahts.?— These beliefs, with occasional variations, such as that 
of the Miztecs, who held that all would at last enter the elysium 
of their betters after a period of probation, were very common ; 
but it is curious to find an inversion of them in the case of a 
peaceful people like the Guatemalans, who thought that only 
those who died a natural death would enter Paradise. Of con- 
ceptions which were based on some elementary notions of justice 
there are several instances. That the wicked will roam through 
a place tenanted by deadly serpents, the way to which lies 
through thorns and briars, while the good will inhabit a happy 
region in the west after traversing a flowery path, is the opinion 
of the Cahrocs.4 Among the Chippewayas and other tribes the 
soul is thought to cross a dark river and lake in a canoe to the 
blissful isle of paradise. After examination, those who prove to 
be more virtuous are permitted to land, but those who show an 
overplus of evil are drowned or are left sunk to the chin in water, 
gazing for ever on the joys they cannot share. A doctrine of 
annihilation competed with a belief in a dark under-world for the 
wicked among the Nicaraguans.® Similar views were entertained 
by the Caribs and the Mayas.° But, in such cases, the ele- 
mentary ideas of right and wrong held by these tribes, as well as 
the indifference with which most immoral actions were regarded, 
and the idea that goodness consisted in following carefully the 
due religious ceremonies, prevent us from supposing that the 

1 Bancroft, iii, 521. 2 7b2d pops 5 25e 3 Brinton, of. czt., p. 246. 

* Bancroft, iii. 524. 5 Alger, Doct. of a Future Life, p. 75. 

§ Bancroft, ili, 542; Reville, i. 354. 
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moral standard was a high one. Yet the fact that a difference 
was made between the good and the wicked, and not merely 
between the warrior or chief and the slave, is in itself a tribute 
to the inherent consciousness of morality in the human heart. 
The Mexican conceptions of the future state were not greatly 
in advance of those held by the surrounding savage tribes. 
Three places, it was believed, were reserved for the dead. The 
first of these was the attractive paradise of Huitzilopochtli, where 
the pursuits and enjoyments of this life could be carried on 
freely. But it was reserved for the emperor, and for all the 
nobles and such warriors as fell in battle. Their spirits accom- 
panied the sun on his daily journeys, just as in Egyptian belief 
the souls of the dead were carried across the heavens in the boat 
of the sun. Through what may have been a growing sense of 
justice, women dying in child-birth were thought to gain admis- 
sion to this Paradise. For those who had been drowned or had 
died from diseases caused by moisture, and all sacrificial victims, 
there was reserved the happy earthly paradise called Tlalocan. 
But there was a third and gloomier state, ruled by the god 
Mictlan, the Mexican Pluto, and situated in the cold and deso- 
late regions of the north, although by an easy transition occurring 
in other faiths it was also thought to lie in the interior of the 
earth. It held good and bad indifferently in its grasp, and thus 
resembled the Greek Hades and the Hebrew Sheol, the shadowy 
abodes of the dead. All who died of sickness or old age passed 
to this gloomy state. Some distinctions, whether of rank or of 
retribution, were thought to be observed here. There were nine 
circles in this hell, to which, after a perilous journey, the dead at 
Jast came. It is not unlikely, however, that the soul passed 
through all these circles until, in the “‘ Ninth-Mictlan,” it arrived 
at the place of eternal sleep. Thus, though the existence of sin 
was a familiar idea to the Mexicans, they do not seem to have 
attached any conception of future retribution to it; it seemed 
sufficient that a man should be punished in this life only for his 
misdeeds.! Peruvian eschatology was the counterpart of this. 


1 Prescott, Conguest of Mexico, i. chap. vi. ; Reville, Wd. Lect., passim ; 
Bancroft, iii. 532 sg. 
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Incas, nobles, and warriors lived luxuriously in the mansions of 
the sun, waited on by the wives and slaves who had been put to 
death with them. All the others went to a dismal subterranean 
region ruled over by Cupay, a god in whom the Christian con- 
querors saw many of the lineaments of Satan. With him those 
whose lot on earth had been one of toil found little rest or 
peace. 

The Polynesian conceptions of the future life resemble the 
Mexican in giving a fuller immortality to those of higher rank.! 
But, first of all, every soul passing to the spirit-world was eaten 
and digested by the gods—an idea unique in religious history. 
People of higher rank were eaten by the superior gods, while the 
common people were devoured by a deity in the form of a huge 
bird. The former had all earthly imperfections removed in the 
process, and were endowed with certain qualities by which they 
became guardian spirits. Kings and chief priests alone were 
exempted from this strange banquet of the gods. The state in 
which men lived after this process was less defined, and a variety 
of ideas on the subject seem to have been entertained. Thus, 
those of ordinary rank lost their former personality by being 
eaten, and returned to earth as newly-born infants, who were 
therefore thought to be the property of the gods, and were /adu 
until the priests removed this sacred restriction. Some thought 
that the favoured dead went to live in the sun with Maui, the 
famous hero-god. Generally, however, kings, nobles, and priests, 
along with those who had observed the laws of fadu, and for 
whom the funeral ceremonies had been observed, lived in a 
richer duplicate of earthly existence. All others (as in the 
Tahitian belief) were tormented by the sight of these rewards, 
but could never approach them. Thus, since the performance of 
religious obligations determined a man’s future, and since ¢adw is 
always more or less the starting-point of moral obligations as 
well, there was a dawning sense of future retribution among the 


1 Jt is perhaps natural that among people who set a wide gulf between 
the people and a social or priestly aristocracy those divisions should continue 
beyond the grave. But in Egypt and India, where such a division existed, it 
ended at the tomb. 
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Polynesians, even though it was extremely feeble.1 In Melanesia, 
indeed, those who had lived wickedly on earth were believed to 
be sent away to an evil abode, where they quarrelled continually 
among themselves, or to be returned to earth, where they became 
homeless wanderers. In other islands of this group it was 
thought that the lord of paradise only received those who had 
a certain conventional symbol on their hands, or a hole bored 
through the nose. All others had to find their own way to 
paradise, or, as some thought, were cast headlong into a gulf and 
ceased to exist in any form. ‘Those Australians who have a tooth 
ceremonially knocked out are also (as has been seen) more 
worthy of paradise. Some of the natives believe that the spirits 
in paradise die into a lower paradise, and continue there for ever 
in the form of white ants’ nests, a curious ending for a compara- 
tively high view of the future life.? 

Egyptian eschatology was not without a real ethical significance. 
At first the aristocratic view of the future may have prevailed, in 
this sense at least, that the status of the soul depended on rites 
and offerings at death, for which the rich nobles could make 
ampler provision. But gradually a juster conception came to 
exist, and continued to bear rule. No heathen people ever 
believed so firmly in immortality as the Egyptians; the whole 
of life was but a portico ushering men to a fuller life in the 
unseen adytum of the future. And though, as Michelet says, 
“Egypt is certainly the greatest monument of death on this 
globe,” the religion was, above all, one of eternal life? The 
soul was taken by the god Thoth to the place of judgment, 
where, in presence of Maat and of Osiris, the judge of the dead, 
and his forty-two assessors, it was weighed in the balance against 


1 Ellis, Polynes. Researches, i. 396 sqg.; Reville, Rel. des non-ctv., ii. 
93 sg. ; Alger, of. ctt., p. 70. 

2 Dr. Codrington, The Melanesians, chap. xv. It is extremely doubtful 
whether there is any conception of eternity with regard to the future life 
among savages, or even more advanced races; or, if so, whether it influenced 
their beliefs. Probably it was enough for them to hold that the soul lived 
on, without attributing endless duration to it, since even (in many religions) 
the gods die and come to life again, or are fed with some immortal food. 

3 Bible of Humanity, p 179. 
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the image of the goddess of Truth. Already in presence of 
these dread gods it had asseverated its innocence, mostly in © 
negative terms—a process called “separating a person from his ~ 
sins,” but the truth had further to be tested. The indicator of 
the balance was watched by Horus, and in accordance with the 
result the judgment was written down by Thoth. Actions of a 
moral and legal nature, as well as those connected with the ritual 
of worship, were particularly examined. Finally, the sentence 
was pronounced. If it was favourable a blissful existence 
opened for the soul. It entered into a happy continuation of 
this life, and lived with the gods, nay, it was identified with them, 
and in particular with Osiris. As it journeyed with him in the 
bark of the sun it shared in the eternal victory of light. More- 
over, it could wander at will through the universe in any form, 
the metamorphosis being effected by certain formulas still pre- 
served in the Book of the Dead. <A gloomier fate awaited the 
souls which had been weighed in the balances and found want- 
ing. ‘They were scourged back to earth in some vile animal 
form ; they were thrown into a pit of fire; or, once more, they 
were permitted to live again on earth and undergo a new proba- 
tion. Their punishment was thus not eternal, but remedial, 
purgative, and temporal.! 

Among the Babylonians and Assyrians the conception of the 
future life was far more shadowy, and only in the latest times did 
any thought of moral responsibility colour it. The region of the 
dead lay beneath the earth, and was ruled over by Mul-lil, with 
his consort Allat, the queen of Hades. Others thought it lay in 
the recesses of Mt. Arallu, the Olympian seat of the gods, above 
which and beyond the visible firmament, was the abode of the 
highest deities, exalted, like Lucifer’s throne, ‘‘above the stars 
of God.”? But, in either case, it was gloomy and unwelcome ; 
the spirits of the dead flitted in melancholy fashion through ¢he 
vasty hall of death ; while kings and heroes sat on thrones from 
which they rose up to welcome new visitants of their own rank.3 


1 Renouf, Hz. Lect., p. 180, sg. ; De la Saussaye, Scdence of Rel., p. 4223 
Wallis Budge, Book of the Dead. 


2 Isa. xiv. 13. 3 Isa. xiv. 9; Ezek. xxxii. 21. 
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In this dark region were gathered the spirits of all men 
indiscriminately, for no result of evil and no reward of good 
followed the soul beyond the grave. In later times the hope was 
entertained that admission to the place of the gods might be 
granted to a chosen few. The epics show that it had been 
deemed possible in the case of immortal heroes and mortal 
warriors. And many hymns contain petitions for this boon. 
“Let me enter into the palace of the gods, the temple of life.” 
«Sun, greatest of the gods, receive the saved soul into thy holy 
hands.” ! But this is still a non-moral doctrine, wanting in any 
sense of retributive justice, and corresponding to the Greek idea 
that the favoured of the gods, irrespective of their deeds, were 
taken to be with them after death. 

In accordance with the warlike spirit of the Scandinavians 
future reward was confined to brave warriors who died in the 
fight, and to such as imitated their manly and audacious virtues. 
From Valhalla, the seat of the gods in the sky, the Valkyr maidens 
came forth, and collecting the souls of the dead from the battle- 
fields returned thither with them. There they renewed daily 
those delights which had seemed to them most desirable on 
earth, feasting and fighting. Noble women were taken by the 
goddess Freya to the hall of friends, the dwelling of the goddesses. 
All others were assigned to Hela, daughter of the malicious 
Loki, who bore rule over their shuddering ghosts in a dismal 
under-world, divided into nine regions, into which she distributed 
all who had died a “‘straw-death” of sickness or old age, or had 
been destitute of the nobler virtues of the heroes. In the awful 
Twilight of the Gods these spirits would be forced to fight on 
the side of the giants against the gods. But after that conflict 
a mighty being would arise and judge mankind, though now 
virtue and vice, rather than mere strength or cowardice, were 
to be the tests of man’s final position. The good would now 
ascend to a lofty heaven where they would enjoy unending 
delights ; the wicked would be banished to Nastrand, the strand 
of corpses, a vast dwelling made of serpents wattled together, 
their fangs dropping torrents of venom, in which the spirits 

1 Sayce, Hzb. Lect,, chap. 5; Trav, Soc. Bib. Arch., ii. 30. 
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must plunge for ever. Thence they would be carried to worse 
torments by the dragon Nidhogg. Whether these pains would 
be eternal is a moot point, but the balance of evidence seems 
to favour the final deliverance of the wicked, for, according to 
the Voluspa, there comes a time when even Nidhogg must sink 
and disappear.! 

It is remarkable how close a resemblance some parts of ancient 
Persian eschatology bears to the Scandinavian. The results 
of men’s deeds followed them beyond the grave, but in some 
parts of the Gathas—the earliest part of the Avesta—these 
results were shown to be purely internal, involving a state 
of mind, rather than any external reward or punishment. But 
a more material doctrine sufficed for the bulk of the people. 
They believed that the soul remained near the body for three 
nights after death before the journey into the unseen world 
began. All souls must then cross the bridge Chinvad, which 
widens for the virtuous, but becomes for the wicked a “brig 
o’ dread, na brader than a thread,” and here they are judged for 
the actions of their lives. Then the righteous soul is met by a 
fair maiden—a personification of the man’s own conscience—who 
leads him to the abode of Ormazd, where dwell the angels and 
the blessed dead. The wicked soul was received by a hideous 
hag, and on attempting to cross the bridge, fell into the yawning 
gulf below—the hell of Ahriman and his demons, who torment 
the souls of sinners in this gloomy prison. From this place such 
as by penances and the religious offices of friends had expiated 
their sins were allowed to depart to heaven once every year. All 
others must remain here until the final victory of Ormazd. Then 
good and evil alike would receive back their bodies, and a second 
judgment would take place. The wicked would be sent back 
to the pit of punishment, and would burn for three days with 
Ahriman and his demons in a terrible conflagration. But, 
at last, all wickedness would be destroyed in this worse 
than purgatorial fire, and all would be admitted to the new 
heaven whence, under Ormazd’s rule, sin and suffering and 

1 Mallet’s Morthern Antiquities, i. 120; ii. 88, 164; Grimm, Zext. Myth., 
vol. ii. ; Rydberg, Zeut, ALyth. 
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sorrow would be for ever banished. Yet there was still a sense 
of justice. Rewards would be distributed by Saoshyas the 
saviour according to the merits of each being, but actual punish- 
ment would for ever be at an end.! 

It is curious that a people like the Greeks should have 
faltered in their beliefs concerning the unseen world, and have 
believed so long in a state of cold and hopeless shadows when 
they might have constructed a realm of more glorious life. But 
the reason may have been that they so exhausted the vast 
possibilities of life on this side of the grave that the mind 
sank exhausted before the task of raising any structure of brilliant 
hopes as to the nature and conditions of existence beyond the 
grave. Their views, however, varied from age to age. The 
views of Homer probably represented the popular belief for 
many centuries. He describes four unseen places—first, Olympus, 
the exalted seat of the gods; second, the Elysian fields in the far 
west, where certain favourites of the gods dwelt in a state of 
perennial spring ; third, Hades, the dark and joyless under-world 
where dispirited shades of the once living flitted about; and 
fourth, Tartarus, situated far below Hades, where all the Titans 
were banished by the immortal Zeus. Hades, gloomy as it was, 
was not a place of punishment, for righteous and wicked alike 
came there. Only in three cases was punishment allotted there— 
to Tantalus, to Sisyphus, and to Tityus. Yet since perjury is 
said to be punished in Hades by the Erinnes, there must have 
been, even in early times, some glimmering of the idea of re- 
tribution. As this idea gained force both Tartarus and the 
Elysian fields were apportioned to the wicked and the righteous 
respectively, Hades remaining as a kind of middle state for those 
whose destiny was still uncertain. This law of future rewards 
and punishments is most distinctly announced by Pindar, who 
shows that one state for good and wicked alike is impossible.? 
Plato also took this view, though he also taught a doctrine 
of metempsychosis, and held that men received after death 

1 Cf. S. B. Z. translation of the Avesta, vols. iv., xxiii., xxxi.; Haug, 


essays on the Parsts, pp. 255, 311. 
2 Olympian Odes, ii. 
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a form more or less material according to the result of their 
actions. But in the P#edo he describes the righteous as depart- — 
ing to a joyful and beautiful region. Those who had sinned — 
lightly are carried to the Acherusian lake, from whence, after 
being purified, they are released into a higher state. The worst | 
sinners are plunged into Tartarus, from which they never emerge, 
though such as stood midway between these two classes of 
sinners, even though doomed to Tartarus, might emerge from 
it after many days. ‘Thus he insisted upon the lasting effects 
of sin, even though he conceived of its punishment as remedial 
and purgative. It was also part of his inspiring teaching that, in 
whatever state men found themselves, they should never cease to 
aspire to the realm of eternal peace and love. 

These poetic and philosophic teachings were symbolically 
represented in the Mysteries, which showed to the initiated the 
awards of the righteous and the doom of the wicked. ‘‘ Blessed 
is he,” says Pindar, ““who has seen these things before he goes 
under the hollow earth. He knows the goal of life, and its God- 
given origin.”! Initiation was a passport to future bliss, or at 
least a stimulus to such a course of life as would merit it. Nor 
could the representations in the Mysteries have been without 
effect on the lives and hopes of those who witnessed them.? 
But, speaking generally, the Greek put death, and all that 
followed it, away from his thoughts, nor would he permit these 
things to haunt him overmuch. Most of the philosophers 
abandoned the popular views as expressed in the Mysteries, 
and regarded death as a great good, for then “the soul will 
first begin truly to live and to be awake.”* The Stoics believed 
that all would be reabsorbed into the great soul of the world, 
while the Epicureans thought that annihilation would be the 
natural end of man. Nor were the teachings of the latter with- 
out effect upon the people. They, in so far as they were troubled 
about such things, were in later days swayed to and fro between 


Y Thren., i. 

* The existence of wandering priests who ministered for the dead, as well as 
for the living, shows that future punishment had acertain power over the Greek 
imagination. 8 Plutarch, De /s. e¢ Ostr., cap. 67. 
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the older teachings concerning the gloomy under-world, the 
later development of retributive doctrine, and the fear of annihi- 
lation.? 

In India the Vedic poets prayed for a state of undying bliss in 
a materialised heaven. This region was of three degrees, one 
above the earth, another in the air, the third in the luminous 
sky. It was presided over by Yama, the first man who tasted 
death, and who was promoted to the office of its king. After 
the body was burned the soul passed through a dark chasm, and 
had to escape the two insatiable dogs who guard the entrance 
to heaven. Once there it received back its body, complete and 
glorified, and was met by those who had gone before. In accord- 
ance with the heroic and aristocratic notions of bliss so common 
in early religions, this heaven was, strictly speaking, only open to 
the ascetic, the heroic, or such as had abstracted themselves from 
the perishing fashion of the world.? But probably it was hoped 
that the average man and woman might gain an entrance. 
Retribution for sin is not very definitely expressed throughout 
the Vedas, and only in a few passages, which speak of a deep 
abyss awaiting the wicked.* Transmigration is only casually 
mentioned, though in succeeding ages it was to blight the Eastern 
mind as Calvinism has blighted the Western. In the Brahmanic 
age future retribution became a prominent doctrine, but in accord- 
ance with the immense importance attached to ceremonial virtue it 
was in effect wrapped up with a diligent performance of ritual and 
sacrifice. Those who neglected these things would be weighed 
in a balance, and their future condition would depend on the pre- 
ponderance of good or evil deeds then discovered. But through 
the impossibility of imagining the eternity of personal being, the 
doctrine of transmigration began to spread. The true end of 
existence was absorption into the Divine essence of Brahma, but 
before that could be reached many births must be undergone, in 
the hells, on earth, or in heaven, according to the actions of the 


1 The aristocratic conception of the future life was not absent from classic 
soil, as is proved by the words of Tacitus, ‘‘ Si, ut sapientibus placet, non cum 
corpore exstinguantur magnee anime” (Aygric., 46). 

4 Rig- Veda, x. 154. 3 Rig- Veda, iv. 53 vii, 104. 
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previous life. These ideas receive a distinct form in the epic 
poems and the Puranas, the Sacred Books of a later age. 

Above the earth were seven heavens, tenanted by such as had 
been virtuous, but were yet unworthy of absorption into Brahma, 
and who were therefore liable to re-birth. Below the earth were 
seven circles of a luxurious kind, occupied by beings, superior to 
man, but not entirely virtuous. Still lower were twenty-one hells, 
where heated cauldrons, seas of blood, and devilish tormentors— 
the crude products of an imagination haunted by the results of 
evil—figure horribly. There the wicked are punished, but not 
eternally. For, after their period of torment is over, they obtain 
a new existence and may rise to higher things. Yama has now 
become the judge of the dead, before whom all souls appear, and 
are assigned to re-birth in some higher form, or to heaven, or to 
one of the hells. Then when that life is over a new one begins, 
for the chain of existence never ends, save when the uttermost 
farthing has been paid, and the goal of absorption into Brahma 
is attained. This is the form which modern Hindu belief takes, 
though some sects believe in a final heaven where the virtuous 
will dwell without absorption into Brahma, and yet free from 
all possibility of re-birth, And if the form of these beliefs is 
materialised, yet at bottom they witness to the ineradicable belief 
in immortality, as well as to the ethical doctrine of the result of 
actions upon character.! 

To some extent Buddhism was a revolt from the dismal dream 
of transmigration. It cut the knot by denying the existence of 
the soul. But (as has been seen) the desire to live, together with 
the Karma, or result of a man’s actions, produced at once a new 
existence in a state of being conditioned by that Karma.? 
Nirvana was only attained when desire had been extinguished. 
Was, then, Nirvana total annihilation? Certainly, if we press to 
its logical conclusion the metaphysics of this faith. If each 
being is composed of a set of principles which are dissolved at 
death and which are recreated only so long as desire lasts, then 
when desire ceases no further trace of personality can remain 


1 Barth, Wel. of India, p. 42; Monier Williams, Rel, Thought in India. 
ESChpats2: 
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when death occurs. But some have deemed that the doctrine 
was patient of a more hopeful interpretation, and (in common 
with many Buddhists) conceive Nirvana as a state of being so 
different from this that only negative terms can describe it. It is 
so much higher than any one can conceive, just as the Personality 
of God must be so much fuller than any meaning we can ascribe 
to the term could reveal. But whatever Nirvana be, it brings 
total cessation of all evil and toil. In practice Buddhists are 
content to look forward to a heaven which is practically unending 
and which offers a blissful personal existence. It is the reward 
of a virtuous life, and is closed against those who make no effort 
to follow in the “noble paths.” For them is reserved reincarna- 
tion or a new existence in some of the horrible purgatorial 
regions which later Buddhist fancy has copied from the twenty- 
one hells of Hinduism. Buddhism thus remains true to its 
insistence on the lasting results of sin upon character.! 
Buddhism has influenced the popular eschatology of China to 
a great extent. Confucianism said little about the next world; 
Confucius never spoke of it; nor is there any trace of a belief 
in future retribution in the Sacred Books. The universal worship 
of ancestors necessarily implied a firm belief in the continued 
existence of the soul, though it hindered the growth of any belief 
in the effects of sin on that existence.2. The practical effect of 
Buddhism has been to introduce vivid ideas of the future state in 
which it is shown how that life is influenced by the deeds of the 
present. The religion of Taoism has been the medium through 
which these beliefs have influenced the non-Buddhist population. 
Thus it is held that those who live in accordance with Tao will 
live for ever in the happy land of the Immortals as a reward of 
their virtue. Those whose lives are evenly balanced between 
good and evil will be re-born and another opportunity given them 
of rising to heaven. ‘The sinful will be banished to a vast purga- 
tory beneath the ocean which laves the subterranean shores of 
the world. The tortures of this remedial purgatory are the 


1 See Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, passim, and the works cited on p. 1533 
also Colebrooke, “ssays, i. 353. 
2 For the views of Confucius, see Legge, Re/. of China, p. 116, 
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worst that the lurid imagination of a Chinese Dante could depict. 
They are revolting even to read of, and must convey to those 
who believe in them the utmost degree of horror and fear. To 
deter the living from sin, pictures of these torments are hung up 
in a room of every Taoist temple, called by English visitors, not 
inappropriately, ‘‘the chamber of horrors.” At last the soul, 
after being thus dealt with, is re-born. If it lives in virtue it may 
rise to a happy existence, but if once more it elects to follow 
a vicious course it renews, at death, its purgatorial experiences, is 
again born to a life of hopeless misery, and is finally sent to an 
eternal hell from which there can be no escape.! Such views, 
even when borrowed from Buddhism, are the inevitable rebound 
from a faith which said nothing concerning any division of the 
good from the bad in the next life. They show in an exaggerated 
form the growing conviction that the character formed here has 
its results in the future, though this ethical conception is over- 
loaded with degraded fancies and revolting superstitions. 


There is thus no race which has not an innate belief in the 
future life of the soul. No doubt many forms of this belief are 
revolting to us, while the lower races have no definite idea of 
immortality. But, on the whole, there is an upward tendency 
and a growing sense of immortality which receives its completest 
statement in Egypt, Scandinavia, and Persia, in the doctrines of 
such writers as Pindar and Plato, and in the esoteric teaching of 
the Mysteries. 

Along with this belief many peoples have believed in the 
survival of the body as well. When we reflect that in many 
cases the soul was conceived of as material, it is not to be 
wondered at that the material body should have been expected 
to share its immortality. Many American tribes looked forward 
to a revival of the body, and took the greatest pains to preserve 
it.2 The Babylonians constantly addressed their gods as those 


1 Legge, of. ctt., p. 119 sg.; H. A. Giles, Strange Stories from a Chinese 
Studio, ii. 95. 

2 Brinton, AZyths, p. 295 5q., gives several instances. Cf. Bancroft, iii. 514 ; 
Frazer, Golden Bough, ii, 122. 
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who ‘clothed the dead with life,” or who “raised the dead to 
life,” and it may be that they cherished some hope that the body 
did not wholly die. In Egypt the embalming of the body was 
intended to preserve it against the day of its revival. The soul 
and body of the dead were identified with those of Osiris, who 
had been restored to life. ‘The frequent mention of the uniting 
of his bones, of the gathering together of his members, and the 
doing away with all corruption from his body, seems to show 
that the pious Egyptian connected these things with the resurrec- 
tion of his own body in some form, and he argued that what had 
been done for him who was proclaimed to be giver and source of 
life must be necessary for mortal man.”? The actual corruptible 
body did not rise again, but it “ germinated like the plants,” and 
became incorruptible. Two kindred Aryan races also believed 
in a survival of the body. The Hindus thought that the funeral 
fire set free an inner spiritualised body which, in a living and 
glorious form, rejoined the soul in its temporary heaven or hell.§ 
The Persians, however, looked forward to a general resurrection 
in the remote future at the final victory of Ormazd. All men, 
good and bad alike, would rise again and give to the soul a new 
bodily covering.‘ The body, which had fallen before the on- 
slaught of the evil power, would be restored whole by Ormazd 
when that evil power was finally routed. 

But whatever views and hopes were entertained as to the future 
of the body, it was by the Resurrection of our Lord that they 
were fulfilled and the certainty of the resurrection sealed. 
Through Him Life and Incorruption were brought to light and 
made known to all men.® By this means a better conception of 
the body was made to prevail. If it was to be restored whole 
and glorious and perfect, it must have come from God ; it must 
likewise be guarded as the temple of His Spirit dwelling in the 
soul. In the same way all the forms of pagan eschatological 


1 Sayce, Hz. Lect., pp. 98, 139, 320. 

2 Wallis Budge, Book of the Dead, p. Wiii. 

3 Muir, Sanskrit Texts, v. 305; Monier Williams, of, cz¢., p. 27. 
4 Haug, op. cit., p. 311; Bundehesh, chap. xxxi. 

° dp@apola, incorruption, not mere immortality. 
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belief are such as receive an ideal and noble fulfilment in Chris- 
tianity. The hope of a fuller life beyond the grave, even if it 
be one of sensual delights, is a step towards the Christian belief 
in the future life as a state where all the powers of perfected 
humanity will find true expression. The conception of a reward 
for the brave and noble from which all others are excluded, 
expressing the fact that ability and strength are the most price- 
less virtues in a barbaric community, is a striving towards the 
Christian conception that the truly virtuous, the salt of the earth, 
have the highest place in the kingdom of God. So, too, all 
ideas of retribution and reward, crude though they may be, are 
ideally summed up in the Christian belief that the life of faith, 
with the formation of a Christ-like character, can alone find in 
heaven a true home. Christian eschatology has frequently as- 
sumed forms as gross as those of pagan faiths, but in its truest 
expression it is in advance of them all. It lays the utmost stress 
on character as that which fits us for our future state, lower or 
higher. And while not forgetful of the thought so nobly ex- 
pressed by the generous-minded apostle that God will be all in 
all, a thought which was partially anticipated in Scandinavian and 
Persian eschatology, it does not fail to urge the truth that all 
men must give an account for the deeds done in the body. But 
it trusts that all punishments will be remedial, and that at the 
last, as Dr. Pusey said, only those who say to God, “We will 
have none of Thee,” will be shut out from His Kingdom. 

What separates Christianity from the religions of the past in 
the matter of the future life is that its awards to the righteous 
are far above theirs. It does not appeal to the senses, but to the 
soul. It promises to all who love God the blessed vision of His 
glory, the hope of being ever with Him, the certainty of being 
like Him. This is the reward of the soul, but in it the body 
will have a share. For the presence of God will inspire every 
faculty and every power to live and act for Him, and that service 
will be perfect freedom. After the toils of our pilgrimage will 
come that for which mankind has hoped for through the ages, 
the rest that remaineth, and yet we shall rest not day nor night 
in God’s perfect service. 


CHAPTER XV 
INSPIRATION AND SACRED BOOKS 


“Revelation is either contained in some Divine act of historic occurrence, 
or continually repeated in the hearts of men.” —LOTze. 


INCE Professor Max Muller and his colleagues gave to the 
S world the series known as Zhe Sacred Books of the East, 
these non-Christian Bibles have suggested many points of interest. 
It is seen that the Divine inspiration claimed for our Bible is also 
claimed for them. And it is asked whether amid the human 
voices and the cumbersome and grotesque contents of these 
pagan writings, there may not be some Divine message. The 
existence of these books in different religions, and the claim 
made for their inspiration, shows that such a message was deemed 
possible. And the idea of a possible communication from 
Heaven was in itself a preparation for the time when the greatest 
of God’s revelations should be brought before the heathen. But 
even in the lowest stages of religion this idea unfolds itself. 

The Maoris believe that the presence of their god is shown by 
a wind blowing over them. At the initiation of young men into 
the tribal mysteries, a hymn called “breath” is sung by the 
priests to this mystic wind. Similarly an Australian woman 
declared that she heard the god Pundjel descend at the moment 
of initiation with a noise like a rushing wind. Instances parallel 
to these might be adduced from other religions. It is universally 
believed that the gods animate their worshippers, or at least 
certain of them, in a special manner. The root of such words 
as “inspiration,” ‘‘afflatus,” shows that the Christian revelation 
has followed a conception already found in many earlier faiths. 
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Many of the Fathers believed that the sacred writers received 
their inspiration when in a passive state, and the extreme form of 
this opinion is seen in the Montanist doctrine that the Spirit 
swept over the mind as the plectrum over the lyre. 

The most generous Christian theologians have admitted the 
possibility of Divine revelation outside Judaism and Christianity, 
and have agreed with Cicero’s words, Vemo vir magnus sine 
aliguo affiatu divino unguam fuit. Newman admits that “no 
people has been denied a revelation from God, though but a 
portion of the world has enjoyed an authenticated revelation.” 
Such writers as Justin, Clement, Origen, and Athenagoras, allow 
a wider scope to God’s inspiration than the limits of the Church. 
The teachers of heathenism were believed to possess certain 
sparks of Divine truth, seeds of the Divine Logos, akin to the 
full light and the ripened fruitage of the Christian revelation. 
This point of view is already found in the Old Testament, where 
Balaam’s inspiration comes directly from God, and such heathen 
kings as Abimelech and Pharaoh have direct communication with 
Him in dreams. 

Among primitive races sacred books are not found. The 
truth is that such writings imply some degree of civilisation and 
the existence of spiritually-minded teachers eager for the re- 
generation of mankind. In the lower stages of religion the 
myths told of the gods answer to the later sacred writings, while 
from the belief in divine possession, in divination, and in oracles, 
is developed the idea of inspiration. ‘The existence of such a 
belief in the most primitive religions shows that men believed 
the Deity was not far from any one of them. That no high 
ethical end was to be served by such communication with the 
gods is no argument against the fact itself. The dwellers on the 
topmost heights have ever a wider purview than they who live 
far down the mountain-side. So it is with religion. We may 
not expect too much from its lowest forms; suffice it if they are 
preserving elements of truth which may yet produce great 
results. 

The spells used by Turanian shamans to force the spirits to do 
their behests ; the incantations of African or American medicine- 
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men; the strange practices of the Negro Obeah-men, are all on 
the same level, and all speak of the conviction that there is an 
open way between heaven and earth. The widespread rites 
of divination, augury, and oneiromancy, by which the gods were 
supposed to speak to men, as well as the more advanced idea of 
an inward illumination, testify to the same belief. Oracles also 
form a somewhat nearer approach to what we understand by 
sacred books. The inspiration which produced the oracle was 
believed to result from the possession of a man or woman by 
the god. They were then out of their senses, or were believed 
to be mad. Even Plato describes oracular inspiration as mad- 
ness. And since intoxication, the drinking of the blood of the 
grape, produced a similar loss of sense, it also was believed to 
produce inspiration. The spirit of the vine had entered into the 
man. Hence blood, as containing the life or spirit, was drunk 
to produce the madness of inspiration not only among savages, 
but also in Greece.!_ This explains why Dionysus, the god of 
wine, was also the god of inspiration. The orgies of the wor- 
shippers were productive of a real union with his divine power. 

Oracles were used by every ancient nation, and by none more 
commonly than the Greeks. In spite of his knowledge that 
much that was spurious was “revealed” by the oracles, even 
such a spiritually-minded person as Socrates thought them to be 
one true way of knowing the Divine will. Andi it is interesting 
to see whole nations trusting so implicitly in the reality of a voice 
guiding them from heaven. Certainly the Christian conception 
of revelation did not come full-fledged into the world, like 
Athené from the head of Zeus. And we may believe that where 
in full confidence of Divine guidance a devout worshipper, living 
up to such light as he had, sought it at the shrine of the oracle, 
it may not have been wholly denied him. 

A nearer approach to formal sacred writings is seen in the 
Sibylline books of the Romans. Livy has preserved the legend 
which tells how the Cumzean Sibyl appeared to Tarquin, offering 
nine books at a certain price, how on his refusing to buy she 
destroyed three of them, and on a renewed offer failing three 


1 Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 34, 184. 
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more, until, fired by curiosity, the king bought the remaining 
three. These books were, in reality, ancient oracular utterances 
concerning the religion, polity, and destiny of Rome, and their 
sacred character is seen in the care taken to preserve them, and 
in the efforts at restoring them when they were destroyed in 
83 B.c. Doubtless they contained the opinions of those who 
were venerated in long-forgotten days, and it may be that under 
Tarquin they were simply collected and edited. By his time the 
Hindus and Persians were in possession of sacred books, and it 
is possible that an acquaintance with this fact induced the Romans 
to invest those opinions with a like sanctity. In later days, 
seeing the importance attached to these books by the pagans, 
both Jews and Christians circulated prophetic Sibylline verses 
by which they hoped to win them to their respective beliefs. 

In higher religions the idea underlying divination, possession 
by deity, and oracles, is transmuted into that of Sacred Books. 
In their earliest form these are the utterances of minds fired with 
a desire of rising above the cruder religious ideas of their fellows. 
Prophets, sages, lawgivers, and teachers of old time spoke in the 
name of God, and they, or later ages, claimed for their words 
Divine inspiration. Nor can we altogether deny it to them. 
Thus, the credence and the respect of the people being gained, 
such words are treasured up and venerated, they are written out 
or orally transmitted, and at last, if not at first, are firmly believed 
to be inspired with the breath of Deity. This applies to the 
earlier writings which are cherished as sacred by the Parsis, the 
Hindus, the Chinese, and the followers of Mohammed. These 
books are destined to disappear when that which is perfect shall 
have come to the races who now hold them in reverence. Yet 
it does not derogate from our own Scriptures if we admit some 
degree of inspiration to whatever in these writings is worthy and 
of good report. Confucius, Zoroaster, Buddha were, in their 
own degree, and under God, lights to lighten the Gentiles. 
Almost every religion holds out the possibility of a closer walk 
with God, a nearer approach to the sight of the Invisible. The 
ecstasy of Plotinus and Porphyry, the trances of S. Teresa, the 
fixed contemplation of the Yogis, the vision of the Trinity which 
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Ignatius Loyola experienced, have all much in common with, and 
are extreme examples of, that idea of inspiration attributed to all 
forms of the Sacred Book by the faiths which possess them. 
Doubtless inspiration has been claimed for much that must be 
regarded as degrading rubbish, for much that is the mere work 
of a fertile imagination hovering on the borderland of religious 
truth. Yet when all is said, when the dross is cleared away, 
there remains in all the Sacred Books not a little pure gold of 
moral and religious truth, which can have had no other than a 
Divine source. 

Apart from the fact that, among the Greeks, the Muses were 
worshipped as the sources of poetic inspiration, the question 
remains whether it may be said, as Mr. Lecky and others have 
done, that such poets as Homer or Hesiod “‘ formed the text-book 
or Bible of paganism.” In the absence of all codes of ritual, 
belief, or morals, such as are held to be inspired by other 
peoples, and in view of the way in which these poets were read 
and quoted, there can be little doubt that they were to the 
Greeks what the Vedas are to the Hindus. Herodotus declares 
that they were the founders of the Greek theogony. If this be 
taken to mean that they gave a local habitation and a name 
to the floating religious traditions of various tribes, and brought 
together myths of local divinities, then the historian was not far 
wrong. As Mr. Gladstone says, “the imagination of Homer 
operated in shaping the characters of the Olympian gods, in adjust- 
ing their relations to one another, and in fixing the conditions 
of their government of the world, and of their intercourse with 
the children of men.”! The poetical form, the universal love 
of hearing a story, and the wide popularity of these writings soon 
gave them a place in the popular mind as authoritative religious 
documents. Mr. Lang has not overstated the evidence when he 
says that “the Zheogony of Hesiod was taught to boys in Greece, 
much as the Church Catechism and Bible are taught in 
England.”? Plato, in his Protagoras, tells how boys are made 
to learn the verses of good poets in which there are admonitions, 


1 Juventus Mindi, p. 175. 
2 Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i. 290. 
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as well as the praise of the great and good of past ages, whom 
they will thus learn to imitate. In all affairs of public or private 
life advice was sought for in the national poems, just as Christians 
in all ages have looked to isolated texts for assistance in difficulty. 
Nor could any greater proof of the sacred nature of these poems 
be adduced than that Christian writers, from the early apologists 
to Casaubon, declared that the moral and religious truths in them 
were either relics of a primitive revelation or else were taken 
bodily from the books of Moses.! 

Yet even the Greeks felt that writings which enshrined stories 
to the discredit of the deities, did not merit so great a reverence, 
a feeling which increased with the growth of philosophy. As 
early as the sixth century B.c. Xenophanes declared that Homer 
and Hesiod told such things of the gods as would be an abiding 
disgrace to men. To Heraclitus the Homeric theology seemed 
mere flippant infidelity, and it was this feeling which made Plato 
banish the poets from his Republic. Others defended the 
sacredness of these writings by distinguishing between the odzter 
dicta of the poets and the Divine elements in their verses. But 
a safer apology was found in the plea that the poems were 
allegories, full of hidden meanings which must be interpreted 
symbolically.2 When religion became mixed up with politics, 
and in times of religious revival, this was felt to be a dangerous 
method, while steps were taken to oppose it as well as those who 
scoffed at the poets. Anaxagoras was imprisoned; Protagoras 
was banished ; Socrates was put to death, the plea in each case 
being atheism and opposition to religious tradition. This in 
itself is a tribute to the sacred nature of the poems and to the 
veneration paid to them, all the more striking when we reflect 
that they contain no fixed religious system, prescribe no creed, 
formulate no dogma, and did not spring from a priestly caste. 

No doubt can exist as to the sacredness of the Vedic literature 


1 Vossius and Gerardus Croesus saw, mutatis mutandis, a history of the 
Israelites in the Homeric poems. 

2 They were treated precisely as Philo among the Jews, and Origen among 
the Christians, treated the Old Testament. Indeed this method passed from 
Greek to Hebrew, and then on to Christian ground. 
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of India. Here we are face to face with the most dogmatic 
statements as to its inspiration. Here we find Sacred Books 
guarded with a jealousy which the most mechanical conceptions 
of biblical inspiration have never equalled. The Vedic religion 
was brought into India by that race of Aryan conquerors who 
overran the whole country, perhaps fifteen centuries before our 
era. Since then their religion has not stood still; it has passed 
through many phases; it has produced innumerable sacred 
writings. It will suffice here, however, to describe briefly the 
various classes of these Scriptures and to show the nature of 
that inspiration which the reverence of the Hindu claims for 
them. 

The sacred writings of the Vedic period consist briefly of the 
four Sanhitas of the Vedas, ze. the liturgical texts, with their 
respective Brahmanas, or ceremonial and theological treatises, 
*‘canonised explanations of a canonised text.” These are com- 
prehended under the one head of “Sruti,” or revelation. They 
were not composed by men, but only seen by them. Hence 
Sruti has the very highest Divine authority. To the orthodox 
Brahman such later writings as the Sutras, brief and almost 
unintelligible ritual epitomes, the laws of Manu, or the Purans, 
are known as Smriti, or tradition. They are to be venerated, 
but are to him of far less authority than the others. 

The original Veda, having been revealed by Brahma, was 
arranged, according to Hindu belief, by a sage called Vedavyasa 
(compiler of the Vedas), and divided into its four present forms— 
the Azg, the Yajush, the Saman, and the Atharva. The Rig- 
Veda consists of the hymns—over a thousand in number—used 
at the sacrifices, and sung by the priest in a loud voice. The 
nearest analogy to them in the service of the Church would 
be the Psalms or Canticles. The authorship of this earliest 
Hindu Bible, or rather the vision of the hymns, is ascribed 
to a number of different families of Rishis, or singers. The 
Yajush and Saman Vedas contain each a new liturgical arrange- 
ment of these hymns, with a view to their being intoned and 
chanted by different classes of priests. In the A¢harva-Veda 
—probably of later date than the others—is found a fourth 
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arrangement of several of the hymns, together with a number 
of prayers and spells, which must date from a very early period. 

Each Veda has its corresponding Brahmana—works composed 
to further the pretensions of the Brahmans. They differ as much 
from the free and untrammelled devotion of the hymns, as does 
the formalism of the Levitical code from the aspirations of the 
Psalter. As time passed on, and the nature of religion and 
society was changing, it became necessary to supply some kind 
of comment upon the Vedas. Thus the Brahmanas consist 
of illustrations of the sacrificial system, together with a vast 
amount of theological lore. But with some occasional elevated 
thoughts, their vagueness and pedantry, descending into childish 
depths of mysticism and superstition, deprives them of value, 
in spite of the inspiration claimed for them. As Max Miller 
says, “They deserve to be studied as the physician studies 
the twaddle of idiots or the ravings of madmen.” 

Of later composition, in an age which revolted against the 
formalism of the Brahmans, are the Aranyakis, or ‘forest- 
treatises,” attached to the Brahmanas as an appendix, and so 
called because they formed the subject of meditation among 
those who retired into the depths of the forest from the vanities 
and illusions of the world. With them may be included the 
earlier Upanishads, which also share a place in revelation, and 
are occupied with the profoundest metaphysical dreams. In 
them an attempt at a spiritual interpretation of the Vedas was 
made, with the purpose of guiding the soul back to the Infinite 
One, and thus satisfying its desires. They regard the many 
deities of the Vedas as mere symbols of the Great Soul of the 
universe. 

It has already been seen how, after the rise of Buddhism, 
Brahmanism as a form of popular religion declined, and gave 
way to Hinduism with its worship of such gods as Vishnu and 
Siva. The two great epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, 
together with the Puranas and Tantras, occupy, for the mass of 
worshippers, the place of the Vedas. Both the epics speak of 
themselves as equal to the Vedas, while the Puranas claim a 
still higher authority, and are sometimes called the fifth Veda. 
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The Mahabharata contains 220,000 lines, and is divided into 
eighteen books, that is to say, it is ten times longer than Zhe 
Ring and the Book. The Ramayana is about one-fourth of this 
length. Of the former it has been said that it is ‘‘an immense 
ocean, into which almost every stream of Hindu faith and feeling 
has, by one path or another, found its way.”! Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler says that the influence of these epics on the masses 
is infinitely greater than that of the Bible in modern Europe. 
As to their value to those who read them, it is believed that 
merely to listen to either being read, will ensure temporal pros- 
perity and eternal happiness.’ 

Vaishnavism and Saivism find in the Puranas a direct revela- 
tion from God, and from their pages almost any teaching will 
find support. In reality they are based upon legends in the 
epics, and are supposed by Orientalists to date only from the 
eighth century of our era. Their form is that of a dialogue, and 
for the most part they treat of such subjects as creation, destruc- 
tion, renewal, the descent of the gods, etc. Similarly the Tantras 
are the Bible of Saktism, and are held to be a direct revelation 
of Siva to his wife Parvati. They teach an adoration of the 
consorts of Vishnu and Siva. Their contents, however, are not 
unlike those of the Puranas, and they exercise over myriads of 
Hindus an influence which does not always make for righteous- 
ness, since to them is due much of the licentiousness of modern 
Hinduism. 

The nature of Hindu conceptions of inspiration will be best 
seen as they concern the Vedas. Probably no religion has 
guarded its sacred writings so carefully from the touch of those 
who might pollute them, as has the Brahmanic faith. At first 
orally transmitted, these books were only at a late date committed 
to writing. To the devout Brahman the great object of life is to 
commit these sacred volumes to memory, and thus to preserve 
them whole and undefiled. He believes that memory is a better 
vehicle for this end than manuscript, agreeing with Montaigne’s 


1S. Johnson, Ordental Religions, p. 497. 
2 For a full account of these poems see Talboys Wheeler, “27st. of Jndia, 
vol. i. 
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remark, ‘‘Ce que je mets sur papier, je remets de ma mémoire.” 
In his opinion they are the undoubted and eternal voice of God. 
To write them was, in earlier times, deemed a terrible crime. 
Thus the Mahabharata says, “Those who sell the Vedas, and 
even those who write them, those also who defile them, shall go — 
to perdition.” It naturally follows that writings of so unique 
a character and so sublime in their origin will have a meritorious — 
effect by their very repetition. ‘To repeat even small portions of 
these works raises the Brahman to the highest heaven, while an 
infinite store of merit accrues to those students whose life is given 
up to understand them. 

None of the pagan religions is so exalted in its moral teaching 
as that of the ancient Persians, founded or reformed by Zoroaster. 
Among his followers the conception of a divinely inspired book 
held sway, quite as much as among the Hindus. That book is 
known as the Zend-avesta, but like our own Bible, it is a volume 
of many parts, dating from different ages. Of these parts the 
very earliest was probably the work of Zoroaster himself, and 
consists of the Gathas, hymns composed in a metre resembling 
that of early portions of the Vedas. Round this nucleus other 
writings soon gathered, until by the third century B.c. the 
Zoroastrian canon was completed, though many books which 
once formed part of it have since been lost. The canon then 
consisted of twenty-one books, in three classes of theological, 
legal, and mixed writings, all of which were believed to have 
been eternally formed by Ormazd and revealed to his prophet 
Zoroaster. This collection was destroyed by the Greeks, and it 
was not until the Sassanian period that the present Avesta was 
restored as far as possible.! 

The Avesta is thus a mere collection of fragments, and as 
Professor Darmesteter points out, it ‘‘bears more likeness to 
a Prayer-book than to a Bible.” This collection is divided into 
two parts, of which the first is the Avesta proper. It consists of 
the Vendidad, religious laws and observances relating chiefly to 
ceremonial purity, as well as a series of myths, the fragments of 
an earlier cosmogony ; the Visparad, litanies to all the gods, be- 

1 Sacred Books of the East, iv. p. xxxiii. sq. 
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seeching their presence at the sacrifice ; the Yasna, similar litanies 
together with the Gathas already mentioned, expressed in an 
older dialect of their own, often with great pathos and beauty. 
The second part, the Khorda, or Small Avesta, consists of 
prayers to be recited by priests and laity at stated seasons; the 
Yasts, or hymns of praise; and a number of smaller fragments, all 
forming a most heterogeneous collection. 

It is thus evident that the Avesta is liturgical rather than theo- 
logical. But in its earlier threefold division we seem to find an 
echo of the division of the Jewish Scriptures into Law, Prophets, 
and Hagiographa. Indeed, Professor Darmesteter is of opinion 
that the very idea of this division may have been suggested by 
that of the Old Testament. The value set upon these writings 
is seen by the fact that it was one of the earliest tasks of 
Artaxerxes I. to restore and republish them. A legend similar 
to that of the Septuagint translators under Ptolemy tells how one 
sage out of many thousands was inspired to restore them. In 
the Avesta such sentences as the following are found, “He who 
does not sing the GA&thas, either out of unbelief, or out of 
impiety, becomes a Peshotanu.”! Omission of a word, a stanza, 
or failure to repeat the Gathas at any time, is to be punished by 
various means. By singing one of the sacred hymns Zoroaster 
put to flight the demon Angra Mainyu. It was by reciting this 
hymn that Ormazd, in his first conflict with Ahriman, drove him 
back into hell. It only needed to be uttered by men to make the 
demons tremble. But, in truth, the whole form of the Avesta is 
a proof of its supposed Divine origin, and its consequent power. 
It is couched in language uttered by Ormazd in answer to the 
inquiries of Zoroaster, so that no one could escape the force of 
the Divine utterance. All parts of the Avesta were worshipped 
as divine, and it was believed that Ormazd made the revelation 
contained in its pages to Zoroaster at the time of creation, that 
the prophet kept it constantly in his mind, and only revealed it to 
men at a much later period. Among the followers of Zoroaster, 
past and present, the same idea of the recital of the Scriptures as 
a means of producing merit or purification, is also found. 

US Bek. sivi327: 
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Buddhism is another example of an ethnic religion possessing 
Sacred Books and holding a doctrine of inspiration. Gautama 
himself wrote nothing, but various synods after his death codified 
rules and fixed the doctrines of this faith, until gradually a canon 


was formed with definite limits. A council held in 250B.c. under — 


Asoka, king of Magadha, commonly known as the Buddhist 
Constantine, performed such a work. But it was not until two 
centuries later that these Sacred Books were committed to 
writing. In the first century of our era Buddhism was divided 
into two great parties or schools, represented now by the Budd- 
hists of the south and those of the north, and styled respectively 
the Little Vehicle and the Great Vehicle. 

The canon of southern Buddhism is more concise than that of 
the north, and consists simply of the Tripitaka, or threefold 
basket, so called because the leaves of each volume were origin- 
ally kept in three baskets. This threefold division relates also to 
the subject-matter of these writings, and thus bears some analogy 
to the division of the Jewish Scriptures. The Tripitaka, as a 
whole, is referred back to the period close upon Gautama’s death, 
and is claimed to be the work of his immediate followers. But 
while containing authentic fragments of his teaching, the contents 
of the Tripitaka are of a much later date, and must have been 
the work of different persons in different ages. 

Every monastic order is provided by its founder with a code 
of rules, or book of discipline, relating to the manner of life and 
the ordering of each day’s duties. Buddhism, in one great 
division of its Bible, resembles such an order, and devotes the 
first part of the Tripitaka, that known as the Vinaya, to regula- 
tions for meetings of the order, for the admission of candidates, 
for the penances due for various offences, for daily conduct, 
and so forth. The bulk of this must have been written before 
350 B.C. 

The second division of the Tripitaka is the Suttas or dis- 
courses of Gautama, treating of ethics, philosophy, and the 
conduct of life, and separated into five parts or Nikayas. The 
first two of these resemble in form the Socratic dialogue; the 
next two, along with some fresh material, repeat this teaching in 
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a different form; while the fifth consists of fifteen books of 
lighter literature, poetry, and legends. It is this book which 
is usually made to form the third division of the Tripitaka, and 
is then called Abidhamma, or metaphysics, though, as Mr. Rhys 
Davids points out, it has no more claim to be metaphysical than 
the other Pitakas. Compared with the Tripitaka, our own Bible 
would occupy little more than half its bulk, though an English 
translation of these Buddhist scriptures would be four times as 
long as the original. This canon is held sacred in Ceylon, in 
Siam, and in Burma. 

Among the northern Buddhists the sacred writings have been 
frequently added to as the original faith absorbed ideas and 
customs from the popular religions around it. Thus, among the 
Thibetans the canon (Kandjur) consists of over a thousand 
separate writings collected usually into one hundred and eight 
volumes of forty thousand leaves. The Chinese canon (San- 
ts’ong) corresponds to this, and both include the Tripitaka, 
together with native writings, commentaries, and catalogues. 
The northern canon, though possessing the same divisions as 
the southern, and based upon it, is yet a looser and less defined 
series of writings, overlaying the Tripitaka with a mass of puerile 
fables, magic sayings, and traditional beliefs. 

Reading the Buddhist scriptures is a religious act which ac- 
quires merit, and this merit may be gained by proxy on payment 
of a given sum—a similar idea to that of the papal ‘“ treasury of 
merit.” Wealthy laymen hire the services of the monks for this 
purpose. The loose leaves of the numerous scriptures are 
divided among the monks, who chant or read them at great 
speed ; or one monk will undertake to read the whole canon in 
six months for a payment of fifty ounces of silver. At times the 
volumes are enclosed in a large cylinder, which is rotated by one 
or more persons, who thus receive the benefits which would have 
come from an actual reading of the canon. And everywhere 
Buddhist monks are perpetually engaged in reciting or copying 
the sacred volumes, thus laying up treasures of merit for them- 
selves, while in China books are freely circulated exhorting to 
the use of the scriptures. 

D4 
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In China Confucianism and Taoism have each their scriptures 
or classics, which, if not credited with so much inspiration, are 
as greatly venerated as the Avesta or the Tripitaka. These 
classics are mostly connected with the name of Confucius, who, 
out of reverence for the past, edited them, and occasionally 
added to them. They are divided into five Azmg, and four Shu. 
The oldest of these is the Yeh-King, or Book of Changes, based 
on a series of diagrams, and used for divination. The Shoo- 
King, or Book of History, was edited and added to by Confucius, 
who treated the facts so as to serve a didactic purpose, so that it 
thus bears some analogy to the Books of Chronicles. Out of a 
large number of verses Confucius made a selection which now 
forms the well-known Shi-King, or Book of Odes, containing 
many illustrations of social and religious life. Next in import- 
ance comes the Li-Ki-King, or Book of Rites, a volume much 
concerned with the externals of worship, and therefore much 
valued by so punctilious a people as the Chinese. Lastly, the 
Ch’un Ts’eu, a volume dealing with the annals of Confucius’ 
province of Lu, is the only one which came from the pen of the 
sage. 

The four Shu consist of the Lun-yu, a volume compiled by 
Confucius’ disciples out of their reminiscences of his teaching ; 
the Ta-hio, or Great Learning; the Chung-yung, or doctrine of 
the Mean; and the works of Mencius, containing seven books 
by this great teacher. 

Upon a correct knowledge of these classics depends all ad- 
vancement in China, while the common people have their maxims 
at their fingers’ ends. Morals, duties, conduct, are all backed up 
by quotations from these writings, which thus attain such a 
respect as makes them, for all purposes, what the Bible is to us. 
They are authoritative over every detail of Chinese life. When 
the emperor Shi-Hoang-Ti attempted to destroy the classics by 
burning them, copies were secretly preserved at the greatest risk, 
and on his death they were reinstated in the position they have 
held ever since.1_ Commentaries upon the classics are as numer- 


1 The burning of books has been a favourite but not very successful method 
of rooting out religion and philosophy. Antiochus Epiphanes burned the 
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ous as those works are with us, and many of them are dignified 
and painstaking pieces of work. 

Lao-tsze left only one work behind him—the Tao Teh King— 
a book scarcely exceeding in size six or seven chapters of our 
Gospels. Yet, brief as it is, it contains, besides precepts on 
morals and politics, a mystical system which few have perfectly 
grasped. For this reason the work has found little favour among 
the people. In Korea alone are its teachings respected by all. 
But those Tdoists who avoid the later accretions of their re- 
ligion, and remain faithful to the teachings of this book, are 
more ready to accept the Christian faith than either Confucianists 
or Buddhists. 

Leaving aside the Koran, which, though regarded by Moham- 
medans as eternal and the very voice of God, is outside our 
purview as the Sacred Book of a religion which is based upon 
Judaism, we shall refer to others which were highly valued as 
sacred writings by their possessors. 

The sacred texts of Babylonia were ascribed to the god Ea, 
who, as Berosus says, ‘‘ wrote a book in the beginning and gave 
it to men.” The books, or cuneiform inscriptions, proceeded 
out of his mouth, while to his son Merodach oracles and inspira- 
tion were ascribed. 

Even among barbarous races the sacred traditions assumed a 
written form. For example, the Quichés of Guatemala possessed 
a work known as the Popol Vuh, full of many lofty conceptions 
as well as puerile myths, both, however, ‘“‘the genuine growth of 
the intellectual soil of America.”! Somewhat akin to this work 
is the Kalevala, the sacred epic of the Finns, with its strange 
cosmogonies, its doctrine of a Supreme God, its magic, its 
history of the teacher and benefactor of men, Wainamoinen. 
Again, the writings from which we draw our knowledge of Scan- 
dinavian mythology, the Elder and Prose Eddas, though dating 


Jewish law books, Diocletian the Holy Scriptures, Constantine the writings 
of Arians and Donatists, Theodosius the works of Porphyry, and Justinian 
the Talmud. Since then it has been a favourite method of showing hatred 
to any obnoxious work. 

1 Max Miiller, Chzps, i. 328. 
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in their collected form from a late period, were the fragmentary 
scriptures of the northern races. They gave the myths and 
beliefs a fixed form, and circulated widely among the people. 

But such writings are rather popular traditions on the way to 
be canonised, than themselves a sacred canon to which a high 
theory of Divine inspiration is ascribed. They make up the 
material out of which higher races mould those writings which 
by-and-by come to be venerated as if they were equal in power 
and authority to the gods themselves, just as the short oracular 
utterances of the divinities believed in by all races suggest the 
form of a larger revelation made once for all, and fixing for ever 
the beliefs of the people.! 

This survey of heathen views of inspiration has shown us 
everywhere something which is akin to the Christian doctrine. 
Heaven is universally believed to lie about humanity, to reveal 
its will through medicine-men, through dreams, through sage or 
prophet, through the written page. Must we say that men, in so 
believing, have been altogether deceived? May there not have 
been a Divine ray shining through the clouds of human verbiage? 
This at least may be said, that the universality of the idea and 
the wide existence of sacred books, is no small preparation of 
heathendom for the last message of God and for the Book which 
contains it. We have seen religions in which it is believed that 
God did speak to men, that the words spoken are co-eternal with 
Him, that they are worthy of all reverence, that they must be 
interpreted and explained. All this, more or less, is claimed for 
our own Scriptures. But there is a difference. Christianity has 
in its Bible an authentic word of God. In that revelation there 
is an advance from lesser to fuller light, and that through a series 
of books written by different men in widely separate ages, yet 
with one unerring purpose. Hence it is complete as no other 
“revelation” ever can claim to be. Moreover, our Bible excels 
all others in its exalted spirituality, in its teaching about God, 
about man and his destiny, about sin. Nor is the Christian the 


1 The extreme care taken by the Manichzans, Gnostics, and Ebionites to 
compile and preserve their scriptures, is a further evidence of the widespread 
belief in communication from heaven. 
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slave of the written word, as is the Hindu or the Buddhist. He 
pays it due reverence, but he looks beyond it to the Incarnate 
Word of God, who is the hope of humanity. The unlearned 
can understand its messages and its warnings, nor are they pro- 
hibited from approaching it. For the study of the Bible is not 
confined to a learned caste. It is made accessible to all people 
and races by the ease with which it can be translated into every 
tongue, unlike the Bibles of heathenism, so often sealed with the 
seven seals of an obsolete and unknown tongue. 

Yet it must be clearly seen that the differences which exalt the 
Bible above other sacred books, and the Christian doctrine of 
Inspiration above that of the heathen, are differences of degree 
rather than of kind. The teaching of this idea will do much to 
win favour for the Bible among those who are in bondage to the 
letter of their scriptures. It does not lower that Book to think 
so, but it raises our opinion of the hopes of humanity, who have 
so tenaciously believed that God in divers parts and in many 
manners did speak Divine words to them in the past. 


CHAPTER XVI 
RELIGION: PAST, PRESENT. AND, 2 rete 


**The ancient religions of the world were but the milk of nature, which was 
in due time to be succeeded by the Bread of Life."—Max MULLER. 


AVING thus discussed the form which certain typical 

doctrines of Christianity have taken in paganism, it re- 
mains to show why it is that these forms were transient, while 
those of Christianity remain as the permanent beliefs which the 
Church proclaims with an authoritative voice, without, however, 
forbidding the exercise of the reason in accepting them. Be- 
cause they are what they are, the Christian faith is, and must 
remain, the Absolute Religion. 

There are elements of belief which are constant and _ per- 
ceptible in all religions, there are others which only now and 
then come to the surface. But all alike seem to answer to some 
instinctive desire of the human soul. There is the belief in God, 
the belief in incarnation, the belief in a Deliverer, the belief in 
sin, the belief in sacrifice, the belief in rites which will unite 
men closely to the Divine life, the belief in communion with the 
spirits of the dead, the belief in a future life and in retribution 
or reward. ‘These beliefs are seldom seen in a pure form in 
paganism ; they are mostly distorted, or encrusted with super- 
stitious and material accretions; sometimes they are well-nigh 
unrecognisable. But upon them as instinctive beliefs the fabric 
of Christian doctrine seems to be built; it presents them in the 
highest, purest, and most ideal form; it claims, therefore, to be 
the answer to the hopes and longings of paganism, as it sought 
with a patience which is pathetic, in spite of its superstitions, for 
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the truth which would make it free. There was a ceremonial and 
ritual recognition in paganism of doctrines enshrined in Chris- 
tianity for ever, just as there was, in Greek and Roman philosophy, 
an intellectual recognition of truths which she has made as free 
as air. For as Mark Pattison so truly says, ‘‘ The true approach 
to Christian antiquity is through pagan antiquity. The continuity 
of history is complete. There is no break. As the Christian 
empire is the pagan empire under a new name, so Christian 
literature is the outcome of Greek classical literature.”! What 
is true of literature is also true of doctrine and belief. 

Each of these instinctive beliefs is seen, as we review them, 
now comparatively free of accretions, again almost lost in a cloud 
of errors. Monotheism is mixed up with the shifting phantasma- 
goria of polytheism, or is changed into dualism, or is lost in 
a beautiful but vague pantheism. ‘The idea of incarnation is 
slowly purified from the weird fancies of men, which find the 
Deity dwelling in the stone, or in some animal form, or coming 
to earth in human guise, heralded by a thousand prodigies, living 
in an atmosphere of the grossly miraculous, and disappearing 
from beneath the glimpses of the moon in a coruscation of 
wonders. Sin is not always conceived as an offence against 
man’s nature and a rebellion against a Holy and Divine will. 
Now it is thought of as the omission of some superstitious rite, 
or some act, in itself harmless, and resulting from no evil dis- 
position, is magnified into a crime. Sacrifice and atonement 
take the grossest forms; cruel human sacrifices convert the 
shrines of worship into a shambles; sensual rites are supposed 
to win the favour of the deities; man’s offerings to his gods 
are as often as not a mere guzd pro quo in the strictest profit and 
loss system. The instinct which has placed belief in the Com- 
munion of Saints in the Christian Creed elsewhere satisfies itself 
with the strange excesses of ancestor-worship, or sees in the 
spirits of the departed beings who will plague and vex the living 
if certain offerings are not paid them, or thinks of them hovering 
round the place of sepulture waiting to be fed with meat and 
drink as of old when they walked the earth. For belief in a future 


1 Jsaac Casaubon, p. 350. 
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life and retribution, hells where the most fiendish tortures are 
meted out to the sinner, and heavens where luscious and sensuous 
forms of happiness reward the righteous, are imagined; or the 
idea of ceaseless transmigration looms dark and prodigious upon 
the horizon of life; or once more the future is conceived to 
be nothing but a gloomy shadow of the present life. Thus we 
might trace all the beliefs and practices of paganism which fore- 
shadowed those of Christianity. 

But from them all there has been a slow religious and. ethical 
progress until we arrive at their perfect form in our holy faith, the 
absolute religion and the highest ethics. The conceptions which 
Christianity has realised in her doctrines of God, of Creation, 
of the Incarnation, of Redemption and Sacrifice, of Sin and the 
means of being freed from it, of the Church as a community 
of brethren who are children of the Father in Heaven, of the 
possibilities of the Future Life, and in her rites of Baptism and 
Holy Communion, are all unsurpassed by those we find in other 
faiths. ‘Those were but the attempts which men made to suit 
their mental and spiritual and moral growth in any given age or 
environment. As in natural selection, so it is in religions. 
Many beliefs and rites have arisen which have had to be dis- 
carded in the struggle for existence, or as we should prefer to put 
it, in the upward striving towards a faith which would most fully 
and truly give expression to human hopes and show to man 
the vision of the land which was very far off. But, once more, 
as in the natural world there is degeneration as well as evolution, 
degeneration from a stage which has been painfully reached 
to one already left far behind and forgotten, so too with religion, 
even the highest. This degeneration occurs in Christianity (to 
confine ourselves to it) in two ways; first, where it is adopted 
by people who do not perfectly understand its spiritual doctrines, 
and at once interpret them on the lines of their own lower 
religious beliefs; and, second, where some private religious 
opinion, tentatively put forward, passes from mind to mind, 
finds nourishment in the atmosphere of the age, gradually, both 
because it is an echo of beliefs which once were cherished 
and played an important part in earlier religion, and by the 
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excessive growth of ideas, the harshness of which it seems to 
soften, is welcomed as a relief, assumes the rounded and logical 
form of a doctrine, and presently is put forth as part of the faith 
once delivered to the saints. The crude superstitions and beliefs 
which the peasantry of every Christian country mingle freely 
with the doctrines and rites of the Church, and which often 
distort the creed of more learned minds, are an example of the 
former. The materialistic hell of Calvinism did not owe its 
existence to Calvin, but to earlier pagan and Jewish beliefs which 
the ignorant never freed themselves from and which fascinated 
the minds of teachers like Augustine. Its results, however, still 
remain in modern religion. The belief in the Immaculate Con- 
.ception of the Virgin Mary with the consequences which have 
followed upon that dogma, is an example of the latter. Origi- 
nating in a private opinion, it was found to suit the needs 
of an age which required some idealised figure of tenderness and 
love, and was speedily adopted as a necessary article of belief. 
But it is rather the triumphant progress of Christianity than its 
corruptions, which concerns us here, so that we need not linger 
over these distorted beliefs. 

Christianity has triumphed because it offers to mankind so 
wide a field of spiritual vision, so lofty a hope of spiritual attain- 
ment. No religion before it ever presented such a purview of 
the things which are most longed for in the hearts of men, or 
promised an eternal and clear grasp of the things which eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard. Buddhism, the only religion which now 
enters into serious competition with Christianity, has made its 
votaries listen overmuch to the baser of the two voices which 
whispers those poisonous words to the soul— 


Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be? 


And if other faiths have been less negative in their conceptions 
of what the soul desired here and hereafter, yet they have always 
faltered in teaching them to the people, and have seldom purified 
them from error. With Christianity it is otherwise. It has 
brought men near to God, and has taught them that He is their 
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Father. With every onward step it gives them a clearer vision 
of the unseen for which they long, and in their darkest hour still 
cheers them with its undying hope. And this heritage is open 
to all alike. There is no privileged class in Christianity ; the 
attainment is open to all; there is only the aristocracy of saint- 
ship, of those who have been most faithful and true. 

The high morality which is an essential part of Christianity 
is another cause of its finality. It is no ceremonial morality 
which it professes or desires. It goes deep down to the causes 
of things, and sets an impassable gulf between good and evil. 
The deep note of renunciation which it strikes finds a glad 
responsive echo in the heart of every true man and woman, as 
is proved by the alacrity with which countless thousands have 
lived the ideal life. Nothing that is good for our being is sought 
to be put away, only those things which mar the fair form of 
human life. All else is hallowed, nor can an honest disciple of 
Christ ever be doubtful of the things which are both lawful and 
expedient for him and for others. Doubtless the responsibilities 
and duties which a faithful practice of Christianity involves are 
heavy, but they are rendered easy by the touch of love which 
makes duty desirable, and keeps life wholesome, pure, and 
tranquil. 

Another cause of the universal triumph of Christianity is its 
possession of a definite creed. No religion, save Judaism and 
Mohammedanism to some extent, has been able to point to an 
exact body of doctrines which constituted the necessary content 
of religious belief, and which, for the most part, were based upon 
certain verifiable historic events. All they could show was a 
variable body of myths, to believe which was never a matter of 
conscience. In the higher religions, it is true, there were many 
doctrines, but they hung together too loosely ever to be resolved 
into a definite and universal creed. For example, the Greek 
religion, or the Vedic, had no definite body of doctrines, and 
certainly never taught any formulated creed. The result was 
that a man was left very much to himself in choosing the divinity 
which would be to him the one God of all, or in selecting those 
beliefs which would make life tolerable and link it on to the 
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unseen world. The faith which was in him was always a variable 
quantity, and the pagan, like Pilate, was constantly driven in his 
moments of reflection to ask, What is Truth? Though Socrates 
was put to death for his opinions, there was hardly such a thing 
in paganism as heresy, though there was much atheism, con- 
demned always in stringent terms. There was no guod semper, 
quod ubigue, quod ab omnibus, and in consequence, religious belief 
was always vague and shadowy. The Christian religion may 
allow of considerable latitude in the interpretation of her dogmas, 
especially on that border-land which is covered by the title, 
“pious opinion.” But these dogmas themselves are soundly, 
and, for the most part, historically based. And what is most 
important, they answer to whatever is required for our spiritual 
needs. The doctrine of the Trinity is not a vague speculation, 
but a revealed truth, which is seen to be of vital importance to 
human life. So, too, the doctrine of the Atonement, simply set 
forth in the creeds of Christendom, offers many points for 
solution and interpretation; but none who are Christians can 
ever fail to believe in its value for humanity. So with every 
doctrine which the Church proclaims as part of her heavenly 
treasure. The Christian creed corresponds to the Christian life, 
because it is based upon the revelation of Him who is both 
Truth and Life. For this reason it is applicable to all races ; it 
appeals to all sorts and conditions of men, it is not for one age 
but for all time. 

Religions pass away, but religion never dies, it slowly arrives at 
its perfect and eternal form. We see as in some vast phantasma- 
goria not only the nations of the past, but also the faiths which 
inspired them, which kindled their hopes or fed their ignorant 
superstitions, rise, flourish for a time, looming large on the 
horizon of history, and then pass away as if they had never been. 
They leave only some battered temples, some broken images of 
the gods, some sacred writings valued only by the antiquarian, or 
some puzzling survival in folk-lore or custom. The Greek and 
Roman, the Teutonic and Celtic, the Assyro-Babylonian, the 
Egyptian, the Mexican and Peruvian religions, have vanished, 
together with many another strange cult of less favoured races, 
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and left not a wrack behind. Buddhism has vanished out of 
India; Zoroastrianism, noble as it was, has but a scattered 
remnant who preserve its ancient doctrines and rites. But 
though the changes and chances of history have made so many 
faiths to wax old, and compelled them to vanish away, we do not 
regret their disappearance. Zhe One remains, the many change 
and pass. Their task of preparation was done, their time of 
teaching the nations had come to an end. The One Religion 
has taken their place, and has preserved whatsoever things in 
them were true, just, pure, and of good report. 

Yet though these religions have passed away, though their 
gods are exiled and their temples a heap of stones, the good that 
was in them remains as an influence, imperceptible it may be, and 
is taken up by Christianity. For no blow has ever been struck 
for the right and no word spoken for the truth, whose influence 
could wholly pass away. ‘‘ Every thought which genius and piety 
throw into the world,” says Emerson, “alters the world.”! That 
is the secret of the rise of the great religions, and explains why 
they still rule us out of the forgotten past. Each people has its 
own peculiar genius, and that genius gives its form to the religion 
of the people, and is in turn influenced by it. This is seen even 
in the lowest forms of religion ; the tribal or racial characteristics 
are reflected in or strengthened by the religion. Imaginative 
races, like the Polynesians, have an exuberant mythology and 
a joyous religion. Cruel and sensual people, like the Negroes, 
have a religion which emphasises these characteristics. The 
prosaic Chinese have developed a mechanical and ritualistic faith. 
The ancient Teutons, at once idealistic and vigorously practical, 
possessed a religion which was full of manly strength and imagina- 
tive tenderness.” 

Thus each religion was possessed of some dominant idea, the 
result in part of the national character, and that idea is purified 
and made part of the great whole of Christianity. In India the 
sense of the nothingness and worthlessness of life compared with 
the infinite existence of God is the chief note of religion. 

1 Works, iii. 207. 
2 Cf. Tiele, Outlines, p. 153 Reville, Prolesomena, p. 81. 
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Christianity also lays stress on this, but balances it with the 
thought of this life as an arena of activity, in which evil may be 
conquered through the power of good. Buddhism laid stress on 
the need of redemption, and this also is a central doctrine of 
Christianity. But while the one removes that redemption far 
away and makes it impracticable, the other brings it near to every 
human soul. Confucianism is dominated by the conception of 
a moral life rather than by a spiritual ideal. Christianity is also 
a system of ethics, the highest that has ever been seen, but 
it knows that morality can only live in a spiritual atmosphere, it 
must be touched with emotion, that emotion which springs from 
a disinterested love to God. Taoism, once more, in its inception 
pointed above all to the universal reign of law, the existence of 
an order and guidance of all things. Our Lord made this one of 
the fundamental doctrines of His revelation. Aly Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work. But to Him law was not impersonal, it was 
the thought of God unfolding itself in action, it was God Himself 
as the supporter and guide of the universe. Zoroastrianism and 
Scandinavian religion to a less extent saw life as the scene of 
a great struggle, the strife of good and evil. They knew of sin 
as a terrible enemy, but both looked forward to the final triumph 
of good. Christ also calls His disciples through all time to 
a conflict; He taught them the true nature of sin, but He did 
not think of it as an actual existence warring ever against the 
good. It was rather the perversion of the will, and He came to 
set men’s wills free. But He also invited all men to work with Him 
in the task, and He, too, looked forward to the triumph of His 
cause. Greece revelled in the harmony of life; it worshipped 
the beautiful, though its sense of beauty was material rather 
than spiritual and ethical. Christianity combines spiritual with 
material beauty ; it opens to its disciples the vision of Him who 
is Eternal Beauty, who made all things beautiful in His time. 
. Thus we might pursue the leading thought of every religion and 
find it taken up and glorified in Christianity. Within the radius 
of its influence each of these religions changed permanently the 
conditions of man’s existence as a religious being. Each one 
opened a door in a vast temple through which its followers might 
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enter and adore. But when we pass from them to the teaching 
and practice of our Lord we see how near and yet how far He is 


from them. 
“ Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away.” 


His teaching was not partial, nor for one people. His genius (if 
one may reverently say so) has universal applications. He threw 
all the little doors which the pagan religions had opened, into one 
vast portal which exceeded them all, when He said to humanity, 
Lam the Way. And through that portal, the one only entrance 
now, humanity must enter if they would know all the truth. 
Thus Christ unites in Himself all the special teachings of other 
religions in so far as these were true, but He does not borrow 
from them like some mere eclectic. He has overpassed them 
all; He saw the whole truth; He combined into one, so that 
we cannot see the lines of union, all the truths which had gone 
before, by dissolving them in the Truth. It may well be that from 
the loftier purview of a higher state the prophets and teachers of 
other faiths see Him and are glad, as it is our hope that one day 
all their followers will do. 

By combining, however skilfully, all the best things that 
are found in other religions, we should never arrive at a 
religion which could take the place of Christianity, yet, as 
has been shown, their peculiar genius is contained in Christi- 
anity in a fuller and better form. As a scientist might con- 
ceivably construct a human body, with all its bones, muscles, 
nerves, and blood-vessels, but could never inspire it with life, so 
it is with the religions of paganism. Join what is best in them 
together, the result will still lack life; they would still fail to con- 
vince us that by uniting they could equal or even approach 
Christianity. For Christianity is not the fusion of many varying 
doctrines, borrowed from many faiths, into one. It is itself a 
living and organic whole, not forgetful of the past, but answering 
to the varied aspirations of bygone ages and ancient religions. 
What Mr. Lecky has said of Christianity as a system of ethics 
may equally be said of it asa religion. ‘The true originality of 
a system of moral teaching depends not so much upon the 
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elements of which it is composed as upon the manner in which 
they are fused into a symmetrical whole, upon the proportionate 
value that is attached to different qualities, or, to state the same 
thing by a single word, upon the type of character which is 
formed. Now it is quite certain that the Christian type differs 
not only in degree, but in kind, from the Pagan one.”! It so 
differs, both as a system of ethics and as a religion, because 
Christ is Christianity. He originated it and founded it in Him- 
self; through Him comes its life; its practice is the imitation of 
Himself; and to Him men look for their perfection in the great 
future. To each convert from another faith is presented not 
merely a fuller and holier view of what he once thought to be 
the whole truth, but all the truth, of which he never even dreamt, 
in all its breadth and unity. 

The fate of all the ancient creeds which have vanished away 
must also be the fate of all those which remain—Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, the nature-religions of Poly- 
nesia, of Australia, of America. But as in the past, so in the 
future, the pagan nations of the earth and the distant islands of 
the sea will bring their special gifts and dedicate them to God 
when He shall lead them to the religion of the Christ. There 
are splendid resources waiting development in far lands which 
will yet strengthen the faith, and restore to it its lost unity in 
diversity. The subtle intellect of the Asiatic, the wonderful 
abilities and resolution of the African races which we are just 
discovering, the culture of Japan, the patience and shrewdness of 
the American native races—all these have from the beginning 
been waiting to fill up what is lacking of the mystical body of 
Christ. They must have their destined place in the great and 
beautiful mosaic of redeemed humanity which has been preparing 
through the ages, and which will usher in that happy consumma- 
tion when the human race will be restored, and God will be all 
in all. 

It is, however, true that certain of the doctrines of Christianity 
must yet assume a more flexible form. What Holmes has called 
the “depolarisation of theology” is a work which is bound to be 

1 Hist. of Rationalism, i. 308-9 ; cf. Caird, Evolution of Religion, ii. So. 
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carried out in the future. The great landmarks of our faith must 
ever remain, especially such as are based upon historical evidence, 
but there are others which must receive a more ethical form and 
be interpreted in view of the numerous discoveries in science, in 
art, in religious origins. Humanity, as the ages go on, will take 
a wider and ampler view of the universe, and will demand that 
the doctrines of religion be such as will satisfy its deepest ethical 
insight, as well as fit in with the advancements of knowledge. 
To take two examples, the doctrine of the Future Life and the 
doctrine of the Atonement have not yet received the final pro- 
nouncement of theology. As a science theology has, in the 
past, been too much a matter of abstract knowledge, and has 
contented itself with only a slight connection with life. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that it must take into account 
many factors, must sweep the whole horizon of life, and not 
confine its outlook to a scholar’s study away from the highway 
where the busy human current sweeps along. Matthew Arnold 
in his theological results may have been singularly unhappy and 
unorthodox, but no one has ever excelled his method, with its 
wide purview and its basis upon a deeply spiritual and ethical 
nature. Had all our great theologians possessed the charm 
of his style and swept such a wide horizon as his, theology 
would be a more vital and fascinating science to-day. It is a 
matter of thankfulness that a hope of better things has dawned. 
Such theologians as Martensen and Charles Kingsley have pro- 
moted a better understanding of the doctrine of the Future Life, 
and such writers as Archdeacon Wilson and Dr. Macleod 
Campbell have helped to strip the doctrine of the Atonement 
of much that might have been a hindrance to earnest belief. 
By the work of such men, combining a true religious nature with 
a wide knowledge of and interest in human life, theology is 
bound to shape more and more the final type of Christianity 
and to bring the world nearer to the dawn of a brighter day. 

A recent writer has said that the gods men worship are not the 
offspring of fear, but of hope, and for this reason their influence, or 
rather that of religion, will be eternal. This is undoubtedly true. 


’ Gustave Le Bon, Psychology of Peoples, p. 191. 
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If fear had been at the root of all the manifestations of the religious 
feeling it would be impossible to account for any stage of its 
upward progress or any one of its aspirations. The real origin 
of religion must be sought in man’s desire for union with what- 
ever he thought to be Divine, and in his hope that such an union 
was possible. Every phase of religion strove to gratify that 
desire and to fulfil that hope. The religious consciousness 
of mankind has ever been an Athens where the altars of many 
strange gods have from age to age been erected, Yet however 
varied the rites and beliefs of religion may have been, their 
essence and their purpose were at all times one. Each and 
all existed that they might break through the bonds of sense and 
time and obtain, if it might be but a glimpse, of the eternal 
and invisible. That was the unquenched desire which burned in 
the breast of the ancient Egyptian, worshipping in his dim 
shrines; of the frenzied Oriental or Mexican, macerating and 
tearing his body; of the Negro bowing before his fetish or the 
Brahman prostrating himself before a Deity whom he scarce 
dares to name; of the Mohammedan kneeling at midday towards 
the Mecca of his hopes. And as it is impossible to believe that 
humanity will ever cease to cherish that desire, religion will 
remain one of the greatest possessions of its various races. 
\Christianity, as has been shown, is the absolute religion, inas- 
much as it embraces everything that was good in the faiths of the 
past. Moreover, it satisfies the undying hope of humanity as no 
other religion has ever done. It sees in every man the possibility 
of restoration and progress, it sees in God the source of every 
true thought which lies behind every noble deed, and it believes 
that His Fulness alone can satisfy the yearnings of the soul. It 
is essentially a religion of hope, advancing onwards from stage to 
stage of fulfilment. 

Yet, with every fulfilment, it still leaves us something to hope 
for. For though our holy faith gives us an assured hold upon 
these eternal and invisible realities for which men at all times 
have hungered, we cannot say at any moment that we are fully 
satisfied. We burn to know more than has yet been re- 
vealed, those odstinate questionings which the great future alone 
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can answer, when we shall have passed beyond the shadows of 
earth to the boundless regions of all perfection. We wait to be 
satisfied with the vision of God whom we only know here in the 
results of His workings, and through the intuitions of faith. 
Vow we know in part, but then we shall know even as also we 


are known. 
“ And if this dower of light Divime 
Is poured on her at birth, 
How can the soul her sphere confine ~ 
To self, and time, and earth?” 


It is impossible. They who give utterance to such desires, who 
yearn for something afar from the sphere of our sorrow, declare 
plainly that they seek a country. And in very truth God has 
prepared it for them that in His good time it may be given them 
to attain. 

At present there are many types of Christianity, appealing to 
different minds, and thus seeming to break up its real unity. 
And it may be asked whether this is always bound to continue. 
Will not men at last rise above the limitations of this or the other 
form of Christianity, even before all pass into the unseen? There 
is hittke doubt that this great consummation will at length arrive. 
The distinctions of race, the divergences of class and caste, the 
preferences of differing minds, must fade into nothingness before 
that future universal type of Christianity. And what form of it 
as at present practised is sufficient for these things, or capable, at 
the best, of bodying them forth? 

The final form of Christianity will include all that is best in 
its present characteristic types, but it will excel them all, just as 
our religion contains the best thoughts of all past religions, and 
is yet wider than they could ever hope to be. It will call forth 
every human faculty, and develop each to its fullest extent. It 
will satisfy every true instinct of race; it will enlist the peculiar 
genius of every people ; it will satisfy every regulated desire and 
every true ambition. And it will raise every grade of society to 
a common life in Christ, to a common doctrine and worship, and 
thus ameliorate all their present distress and misery. 

We have this treasure in earthen vessels now. But when the 
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earthen vessels have fulfilled their use, when they are spent and 
broken, then the treasure will be open to all mankind, and the 
power of God will fully prevail. Not only are all the hopes that 
have haunted the long generations of men through distant years 
fulfilled in Christ, but they themselves are ennobled by His 
Human Nature. The triumph of Christ is indeed the triumph 
of humanity. And they shall stand on their feet an exceeding 
great army, and shall follow Him who ts called Faithful and True, 
who was dead, and behold Fe is alive for evermore. 
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Tuchapacha, Michoacan divinity, 41 
Twilight of the gods, 83-4 
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Ukko, 45 

Unclean animals, 266 
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Upanishads, 300 


Vaishnavism, 78, 204, 244, 301 

Varuna, 74 

Vedanta philosophy, 76, 93 
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299 

Vesta, 201 

Viracocha, 43 

Virgil, 143, 170, 175, 189, 252 

Virgin-birth, various myths of, 138 

Vishnu, 78, 94 

— avatars of, 135, 186 

Volney, 15 

Vossius, 92 


Waitz quoted, 31 
Water, 235, 251 sg. 
Wedgwood, Miss, on Roman religion, 
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Wheeler, Mr. Talboys, 301 
Whichcote quoted, 1, 8 

Whitman, W., quoted, 141 
Williams, J., 38 

Wisdom, Jewish conception of, 100 
Wordsworth, 48, 88, 147, 321 


Xenophanes, 67 


Yazatas, 84 
Yoga philosophy, 77 
Yumela, 45 


Zarpanitu, 60 

Zend-avesta, 302 

Zerana-akerana, 85, 120 

Zeus, 63, 64, 65, 91, 115, 157, 188, 194 
Zoroaster, I, 85 
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by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations. J Seven Volumes. 
Demy 8vo0. 75. 6d. each. 


This new edition of the works of Charle and Mary Lamb, in five volumes (to be 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By THoMAs CARLYLE. With an Introduction by C. H. Firru, 
M.A., and Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three 
Volumes. 65. each. [Wethuen’s Standard Library. 


This edition is brought up to the standard of modern scholarship by the addition of 
numerous new letters of Cromwell, and by the correction of many errors which 
recent research has discovered. 


CRITICAL “AND HISTORIGAL. « ESSAYS. By TLORD 
MacauLay. Edited by F. C. Monracur, M.A. Three Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. [Alethuen’s Standard Library. 

The only edition of this book completely annotated. 


IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE PRINCESS. Edited 
by J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. Crow 8vo. 6s. 
[Methuen’s Standard Library. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By THoMaAs CARLYLE. 
Edited by C. R. L. FLETCHER, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

[Mdethuen’s Standard Library. 


This edition is magnificently equipped with notes. 


LORD STRATHCONA: THE Story oF His Lire. By 
BECKLES WILLSON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 175. 6d. 


OTHELLO. Edited by H.C. HART. Demy 8vo. 35. 6d. 
[The Arden Shakespeare. 


ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD. By E.S. ROSCOE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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WALTER RALEIGH. By. Miss J. A. TAYLoR. With 12 
Illustrations. Cloth, 35. 6d. ; leather, 4s, net. 
[Little Biographies. 


LORD TENNYSON. By A. C. BENSON, M.A. With 12 
Illustrations. Cloth, 35. 6d. 3 leather, 4s. net. 


[Little Biographies. 
ERASMUS. ByE.F.H.Capry,M.A. With Illustrations. Clozh, 
35. 6a.; leather, 4s net. [Little Biographies. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS By W. M. THACKERAY, Edited by 
STEPHEN GwYNN. Jot 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. net; leather, 2s..6d. net, 
[Zhe Little Library. 


ESMOND. By W. M. THACKERAY. Edited by STEPHEN 
Gwynn. Two Volumes. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. [Zhe Little Library. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By CHARLES DICKENS. Edited by 
STEPHEN GWYNN. TZwo Volumes. Pott 8vo, cloth, ts. 6d. net; 
leather, 25. 6d. net. (The Little Library. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Edited by J. B, ATLay. 
Two Volumes. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. Edited by 
J. B. B. NicHots. ott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 25, 6d. net. 
; [ The Little Library. 
THE SCARLET LETTER. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Edited by Percy DEARMER. ott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 
25. 6d. net, 
[The Little Library. 
THE INHERITANCE. By SUSAN FERRIER. Ywo Volumes. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Zhe Little Library. 


PARIS. By HILAIRE BELLOcC. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CORNWALL. By A. L. SALMON. [Illustrated by B. C. 

Boutter, ott 8v0, cloth, 35. ; leather, 35. 6d. net, 
[Zhe Little Guides. 


KENT. By G. CLINCH. Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 35. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 
BRITTANY. By S. BARING- GOULD. Illustrated by J. 
WYLIE. Pott 8vo, cloth, 35. ; leather, 35. 6d. net. 
[The Little Guides. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. By F. G. BRABANT, M.A. _ Illus- 
trated by E, H. New. Pott 8v0, cloth 35. ; leather, 35. 6d. net. 
[The Little Guides, 
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ON COMMANDO. By D.S. VAN WARMELO. With Portrait. 
Crown 8v0. 35 6d. 288 


THE HEART OF JAPAN. By C. L. BROWNELL. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. . 6s. = { a 
A lively description of Japan and the Japanese. 


OLD PICTURE-BOOKS. By A. W. POLLARD, M.A. With 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


A KEY TO THE TIME ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. ByG. PrapgaAu, Witha Dial. Small quarto. 35. 6d. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. By CapraIn DONALD 
STUART. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VISIT TO LONDON. Described in verse by E. V. 
Lucas, and in coloured pictures by F.D. BEpFoRD. Small 4to. 6s. 
This charming book describes the introduction of a country child to the delights and 
sights of London. It is the result of a well-known partnership between author and 
artist. 

THE BOOK OF THE COUNTRY AND THE GARDEN. 
By H. M. Batson. Illustrated by F. CARRUTHERS GOULD and A, 

C. GouLp. Demy 8vo. ios. 6d. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By FRANK PoDMORE. Two 


Volumes. 8vo. 215. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 


ANCIENT COFFERS AND CUPBOARDS: THEIR HISTORY 
AND DEscRIPTION. With many Illustrations. By FRED Rokr. 


Quarto. £3, 35. nel. 
THE, INNER, AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. By*H? He L: 


Betitot, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


This book is not only a history of the Temple and of its many associations, 
but it is also a guide toits buildings, It is full of interesting anecdotes, and is 
abundantly illustrated. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. By GEORGE 
PasTton. With many illustrations. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A ‘NEWSPAPER GIRL, By 
E. L. BANKS. With Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DEVOTIONS OF ST. ANSELM. Edited by C. C. J. 
Wess, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Library of Devotion. 


THE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP ANDREWES. -By F. E. 
BRIGHTMAN, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 


This elaborate work has been in preparation for many years, and is the most com- 
plete edition that has ever been published of the famous devotions. It contains a 
long Introduction, with numerous Notes and References. 
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COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. By J. A. MacCuLtocu. 
Crown 8vo. 65. [The Churchman’s Library. 


SECOND STRINGS. By A. D. GoDLEy, M.A. cag. 8vo. 
fz 286d. ; ; 


A volume of light verse. 


Educational Books 


DESIGNING AND WEAVING. By A. F. BARKER.  Illus- 
trated. Demy 8v0. 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY By J. E. Marr, F.R.S. With 


numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION FOR THE WORK- 
SHOP AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. By C. T. MILLIs, 
M.I.M.E., Principal of the Borough Polytechnic College. With 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 


EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. By W. WILLIAMSON, 
B.A., Headmaster of the West Kent Grammar School, Brockley. 
Ficap. 8vo. 15. 


THE ROSE READER. By EDWARD ROSE. With Four 
coloured and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. And in 4 
Parts. Parts 1. and 11., 6d. each; Part 111.,8¢. 3 Part Iv., 10d. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH EXAMINATION PAPERS. By 
W.. WILLIamMson, B.A., Headmaster. West Kent Grammar 
School, Brockley. cag. 8vo. 15. [Junior Examination Series. 


JUNIOR ARITHMETIC EXAMINATION PAPERS. By 
W. S. BEARD, Headmaster Modern School, Fareham, cap. 8vo, 
Is, ; [Junior Examination Series, 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited by A. E. Rusie, 
M.A., Headmaster Royal Naval School; Eltham. Crown 8vo. 25. 
[Methuen’s Junior School Books. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE... Edited by 
W. WILLIAMSON, B.A., Headmaster of the West Kent Grammar 
School, Brockley. Crown8vo. 15.6d. [Methuen’s Junior School Books. 


A JUNIOR FRENCH GRAMMAR. By L. A. SORNET and 
M. J. ACATos, Modern Language Masters at King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham. [Methuen’s Junior School Books. 


THE STUDENTS’ PRAYER: BOOK. Parti. MORNING 
AND EVENING PRAYER AND, LiTany. Edited by W. H. 
FLECKER, M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster of the Dean Close School, 
Cheltenham. Crow 8vo,. 25. 6d. 
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A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A. TYLER, B.A., F.C.S., 
Science Master at Framlingham College. With 73 Illustrations. 
Crown 8v0, 25. 6d, [AMethuen’s Juntor School Books. 


JUNIOR ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. By S. W. 
Finn, M.A. Crown 8vo. 15. 


The Little Klue Books for Children 
Edited by E. V. LucAS. 
Illustrated: Square Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing a series of children’s books under 
the above general title. ‘The new volumes are: 


A SCHOOL YEAR. By NETTA SYRETT. 
THE PEELES AT THE CAPITAL. By T. HILBERT. 
THE TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE PRIORY. By T. Coss. 


Fiction 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN SUPREMACY. By MARIE 
CoRELLI. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEA LADY. By H.G. WELLS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST AND OTHER STORIES. By Sir 
WALTER BESANT. Crown 8v0. 65. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. By ARTHUR MorRRISON, 
Author of ‘A Child of the Jago,’ etc. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

OLIVIA’S SUMMER. By Mrs. M. E. Mann, Author of ‘The 
Patten Experiment.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A BAYARD FROM BENGAL, By F.Ansrtey, Author of ‘Vice 
Versa.’ Illustrated by BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A VOLUME OF STORIES. By‘Q.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE RIVER. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Crown 8vo 6s. 

A ROMAN MYSTERY. By RICHARD BaGot. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

JAIR THE APOSTATE. By A. G. HALEs. Illustrated by 
A. H. BUCKLAND. Crown 8vo. 65. 

FELIX. ark R. HICHENS, Author of ‘Flames,’ etc. Crown 
8v0. 65. 

CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. By Harry Lawson. Crown 
8vo. 65, 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. By JANE BarRLow 
Author of “Irish Idylls.? Crows 8vo0. 6s. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. By W. E. Norris. 
Illustrated by N. TENISON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being the Romance of a 
Motor Car. By Mr. and Mrs. C. N. WLLIAMSON. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 
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HONEY. By HELEN MATHERS, Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye.’ Crown 8vo. 65. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. By DororTHEA GERARD, Author of 
‘Lady Baby.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MISS QUILLET. By S. Barinc-GouLD, Author of ‘Mehalah.’ 
Illustrated by G. GRENVILLE Manton. Crown 8vo. 65. 

BARBARA’S MONEY. By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of 
‘The Story of a Penitent Soul.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

JIM TWELVES. By W. F. SHANNON, Author of ‘The Mess 
Deck.’ Crown 8vo. 35, 6d. 

THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. By 
HAROLD BEGBIE, Crown 8vo. 65. 

THE FATE OF VALSEC. By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PAPA. By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘The Barn- 
stormers.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MRS. CLYDE. By JULIEN GORDON. Crown 8vo. 65. 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. By WEATHERBY CHESNEY, 
Author of ‘John Topp, Pirate.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE, By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of ‘The Beetle.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE PUPPET CROWN. By HAROLD MACGRATH. _ Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ASTED FIRES. By HuME NISBET. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. By the Hon. EmiILy LAw- 


Less. Cheaper Hdition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A cheaper edition of a book which won considerable popularity in a more expensive 
form some years ago. 


THE INCA’S TREASURE. By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 
Illustrated by A. H. BucKLAND. Crown 8v0. 335. 6d. 


The Wovelist 


Messrs. METHUEN are issuing under the above general title a Monthly 
Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. 


No. XXXII. THE KLOOF BRIDE. By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 


Metbuen’s Sirpenny Library 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By GrorcE ELiorT. 
PETER SIMPLE. By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
MARY BARTON. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
PRIDE AND. PREJUDICE. By JANE AUSTEN. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. By CAprain MARRYAT. 
SHIRLEY. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
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Part I.—GENERAL LITERATURE 


Jacob Abbot. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. | &t. Augustine, THE CONFESSIONS OF. 


Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 
Square cap 8vo. 25. 6d. 


[Little Blue Books. 


See Bennett and 


W. F. Adeney, M.A. 


Adeney. 


Zschylus. AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHO- 
ROE, EUMENIDES. Translated by 
Lewis CampseE.t, LL.D., late Professor of 
Greek at St. Andrews. 55. 

[Classical Translations. 


G. A. Aitken, See Swift. 


William Alexander, D.D., Archbishop of 
Armagh, THOUGHTS AND COUN- 
SELS OF MANY YEARS. Selected 
from the writings of Archbishop ALEx- 
ANDER. Sguare Pott 8vo. 25. 6d. 


St. Anselm, THE DEVOTIONS OF. 
Edited by C. C. J. Wezs, M.A. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 28.5 leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 


Aristophanes. THE FROGS. Translated 
into English by E. W. Hunrincrorp, M.A., 
Professor of Classics in Trinity College, 
Toronto. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Aristotle THE NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Joun Burnet, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 

‘We have seldom, if ever, seen an edition 
of any classical author in which what is held 
in commen with other commentators is so 
clearly and shortly put, and what is original 
is (with equal brevity) of such value and 
interest.’—Pi/ot, 


J.B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF LADY- 
SMITH. With 16 Plans and Hlustrations, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Newly Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by C. Bice, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Zhird Edition. Pott 
Cloth, 2s ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Library of Devotion. 

‘The translation is an excellent piece of 
English, and the introduction is a masterl 
exposition. We augur well of a series ae 
begins so satisfactorily.'— 77zmes, 


Jane Austen. PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by E. Vi Lucas. ;Zwo 
Volumes. Pott 8vo. Each volume, cloth, 
1s. 6d.; leather, 2s. 6d. net, [Little Library. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY, Edited by E. 
V. Lucas. Pott8vo. Cloth,1s. 6d.; leather, 
2s. 6a. net. [Little Library. 


Constance Bache. BROTHER MUSI- 
CIANS. | Reminiscences of Edward and 
Walter Bache. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


R. 8. §. Baden-Powell, Major-General. 
THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. A 
Diary of Life in Ashanti, 1895. With 21 
Illustrations and a Map. Third Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1806. 
With nearly roo Illustrations. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Graham Balfour. THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUISSTEVENSON. Second 
Edition. TwoVolumes. Demy 8vo 255. 

net. 

‘The biographer has performed his labour 
of love with exemplary skill, with unfailing 
good taste, and with an enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the genius of the writer and a whole- 
souled affection for the man.’— 

Daily Telegraph. 

‘The story has all the charm of a revela- 
tion. Itis written with admirable taste and 
simplicity.'—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Mr. Balfour has done his work extremely 
well—done it, in fact, as Stevenson himself 
would have wished it done, with care and 
skill and affectionate appreciation. His 
own personal tribute in the last chapter of 
the second volume is an admirable piece of 
writing, the tribute of a relativeand admirer, 
but none the less faithful and discerning.’—- 
Westminster Gazette. 


8. Baring-Gould, Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ etc. 
THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. With over 450. Illustrations in 
the Text, and x2 Photogravure Plates. 
Gilt top. Large quarto. 36s. 

‘The main feature of this gorgeous 
volume is its great wealth of beautiful 
photogravures and finely-executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete pic- 
torial chronicle of Napoleon I.’s personal 
history.’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc. Sith Edition. 
Royal vo, 155. 

‘A most splendid and fascinating book 
on a subject of undying interest. It is 
brilliantly written, and the illustrations are 
supplied on a scale of profuse magnificence.’ 
--Daily Chronicle. 


A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. | With 
numerous Illustrations and Initial Letters 
by ArTHuR J. Gaskin. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. BepForn. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buckranu 6s. 

‘A charming volume.’—Guardian, 


THE CROCK OF GOLD. Fairy Stories. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Twelve delightful fairy tales. —Punch. 


THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW: A 
Biography. A new and Revised Edition. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A completely new edition of the well- 
known biography of R. S. Hawker. 


DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical 
Sketch. With Plans and numerous IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A most delightful guide, companion and 
instructor.’—Scotsman. 


THE BOOK OF THE WEST. With 
numerous Illustrations. Two volumes. 
Vol. 1. Devon. Second Edition. Vol. 11. 
Cornwall. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s. each. 

‘Bracing as the air of Dartmoor, the 
legend weird astwilight over Dozmare Pool, 
they give us a very good idea of this en- 
chanting and beautiful district..—Guardian. 


A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Uniform in scope and size with Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s well-known books on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 


OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra- 
tions. ifth Edition. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. With numer- 
ous Plans and Illustrations. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Fifth Edition. Cr. &vo. 6s. 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE. EVENTS. fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


A GARLAND. OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by 
S. Barinc-Gou.tp and H. F. SHEpparp. 
Demy 4to. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, 
with their Melodies, Collected by S. 
Barinc-Goutp, M.A., and H. F. SHEp- 
paRD, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts I., I1., 
TIT), 38each “Part. 1Va, 6s.) In One 
Volume, French Morocco, 15s. 

‘A rich collection of humour, pathos, 
grace,and poetic fancy. —Saturday Review. 


§. E. Bally. A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. With Vocabulary. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 258. 
[Commercial Series. 
FRENCH COMMERCIAL, CORRE- 


SPONDENCE. WithVocabulary. Third 
Ledition. Crown 8vo, 25. 
[Commercial Series. 
A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. 
With Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 2s, 
[Commercial Series. 
GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, With Vocabulary. Crown 
820. 25. 6d. (Commercial Series. 


W. E. Barnes, D.D. ISAIAH. Two 
Volumes. Fecap. 8vo. 2s. net each. Vol.t. 
With Map. [Churchman’s Bible. 


Mrs. P. A. Barnett. A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

R. R. N. Baron, M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Key, 38. net. 


H. M. Barron, M.A., Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS ON 
VARIOUS OCCASIONS AND SUB: 
JECTS. With a Preface by Canon Scorr 
HoLiannd. Crown 8vo 35. 6d. 
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C. F. Bastable, M.A., Professor of Econ- 
omics at Trinity College, Dublin. THE 
COMMERCE OF NATIONS. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo 25. 6d, 

[Social Questions Series. 


H. M. Batson. See Edward FitzGerald. 


A. Hulme Beaman. PONS ASINORUM ; 
OR, A GUIDE TO BRIDGE. Second 
Edition. Feap.8vo. 25. 

' A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the game of Bridge. 


Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. Edited by J. OrHo Pacer, 
and Illustrated by G. H. JaLLanp. Demy 
8vo. 105. 6a. 


William Beckford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited by E. 
Denison Ross. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net; leather, 286d. net. [Little Library. 


H. ©. Beeching, M.A. See Tennyson. 


Jacob Behmen. THE SUPERSENSUAL 
LIFE. Edited by Bernard Ho.vanp. 
Ficap. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


W. H. Bennett, M.A.. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. Second Edition. Crown 
8v0. 25. 6a. 

*The work of an honest, fearless, and 
sound critic, and an excellent guide in a 
small compass to the books of the Bible.’ 
—Manchester Guardian, 


W. H. Bennett and W. F. Adeney. A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. 

‘It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the field 
of Biblical introduction. We know of no 
book which comes into competition with it.’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


A. C. Benson, M.A. THE LIFE OF 
LORD TENNYSON. With x2 Jilustra- 


tions. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Leather, 
4s. net, {Little Biographies, 
R. a Benson. THE WAY OF HOLI- 


ESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 
Net Psalm. Crown 8vo. 55. 


M. Bidez. 


C. Bigg, D.D. See St. Augustine, A Kempis, 
and William Law. 


See Parmentier. 


Cc. R. D. Biggs, B.D. THE EPISTLE TO } 


THE PHILIPPIANS. Edited by. Fea. 
8vo. 15. 6d. net. [Churchman’s Bible. 


‘Mr. Biggs’ work is very thorough, and 


information into a limited space.’ 
—Guardian. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


T. Herbert Bindley, B.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 
Crown 8v0. 6s. 

A historical account of the Creeds, 


William Blake. See Little Library. 


B. Beas M.A. THE SONG OF 
ONGS. Being Selections from St. BEr- 
sly Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 
6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 


Geares pode D.D. THE SOUL'S PIL- 
GRIMAGE : Devotional Readings from 
his tpbliched and unpublished writings. 
Selected and arranged by J. H. Burn, 
B.D. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A. Boisragon, Captain. THE BENIN 
MASSACRE, Second Edition. Crown 
8v0. .35. 6d. 


Cardinal Bona. A GUIDE TO ETER- 
NITY. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes, by J. W. Sransripce, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Pott 


8vo. Cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Library of Devotion. 
F. C. Boon, B.A. A COMMERCIAL 


GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS. Crowz 8vo. 25. 
[Commercial Series. 
George Borrow. LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. Hrnpes Grooms. Two Volumes. 
Pott 8vo, Each volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. {Little Library. 
J. Ritzema Bos. AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY, ‘Translated by J. R. Ains- 
worTH Davis, M.A. With an Introduction 
by ELEanor A. ORMEROD, F.E.S. With 
155 Illustrations. Cr. 8ve. 35. 6d. 
Cc. G. Botting, B.A. JUNIOR LATIN 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Feaf. 8vo. 1s. 
{Junior Examination Series. 


E. M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 


BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Third Edition. 16mo. 25. 6d. 


E. Bowmaker. THE HOUSING OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES, Crown 


8v0. 25. 6a. [Social Questions Series. 
F. G. Brabant, M.A. SUSSEX. — Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 


38. 3 leather, 38. 6d. net, [Little Guides. 
cA” charming little book ; as full of sound 
information as it is practical i in conception.’ 
—A theneunt. 
‘Accurate, cornmplete, and agreeably writ- 
ten ’—Literature. 


| Miss M. Brodrick and Miss Anderson 


he has managed to compress a good deal of | 


Morton. A CONCISE HANDBOOK 
OF EGYPTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 
With many Illustrations, Crows 8vo. 35. 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


E. W. Brooks. See F. J. Hamilton, 


0. Browning, M.A. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIAVAL ITALY, a.p. 1250-1530. 
In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


VoL. I. 1250-1409.—Guelphs and Ghibellines. 


VoL. 11. 1409-1530.—The Age of the Con- 
dottieri. 


J. Buchan. See Isaak Walton. 
Miss Bulley. See Lady Dilke. 


John Bunyan. THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. | Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. H. Friern, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. Anninc BELL. Cr. 800. 65. 

‘The best ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.”’— 
Educational Times. 


G. J. Burch, M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crow 8vo. 35. 

[University Extension Series. 


ie Burrs. GOOPS AND HOW TO 
HEM. With numerous Illustrations. 
pall 4to. 6s. 


A. E. Burn, B.D., Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Lichfield. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE CREEDS. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 

‘This book may be expected to hold its 

place as an authority on its subject.’— 
Spectator. 


J. H. B B.D., F.R.S.E. A MANUAL 
OF CONSOLATION FROM THE 
SAINTS AND FATHERS. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 


Robert Burns. THE POEMS OF 
ROBERT BURNS. Edited by ANDREW 
Lane and W. A. Craicie. With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, gilt top. 6s. 


J.B. Bury. LL.D. See Gibbon. 


Alfred Caldecott, D.D. THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA. Demy 8v0. 
tos. 6d, { Handbooks of Theology. 

‘Dr, Caldecott treats the subject as we 
have long hoped it would eventually be 
treated. '—Church Times. 

‘A lucid and informative account, which 
certainly deserves a place in every philo- 
sophical library.’—Scotsman, 


D 8. Calderwood, Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA, In three 

ackets of 40, with Answers, 1s. each. Or 
in three Books, price 2d., 2d., and 3d. 


R. M. and A. J. Carlyle, M.A. BISHOP 
LATIMER. With Portrait. Crowm 8vo. 
3s. 6d, {Leaders of Religion, 
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Cc. C. Channer and M. E. Roberts. 
LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘An interesting book, illustrated by fasci- 
nating photographs.’—Seaker. 


Lord eat ste THE LETTERS OF, 
YO HIS SON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by C. S7TRACHEY, and Notes by 
A. Catturop. Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
6s. each. [Methuen’s Standard Library. 


F. W. Christian. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Cicero. DE ORATORE I, Translated by 
E. N. P. Moor, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
(Classical Translations. 


SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Milone, Pro 
Murena, Philippic11., In Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Braxiston, M.A., Fcllow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 55. [Classical Translations. 


DE NATURA DEORUM. | Translated 
by F. Brooxs, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 39. 6d. 

{Classical Translations. 


Translated by G. B. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Classical Translations. 


F. A. Clarke, M.A. BISHOP KEN. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 


E. = Perea M.D. DISEASES OF THE 
EART. With numerous Illustrations. 
ae 8vo. 125. 


W. G. Collingwood, M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


J.C, Collins, M.A. See Tennyson. 


W.E. Collins, M.A. THE BEGINNINGS 
OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. With 
Map. Crown 8vo. 3:5. 6d. 

{(Churchman’s Library. 

A. M. Cook, M.A. See E. C. Marchant. 

R. W. Cooke-Taylor. THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

{Social Questions Series, 

Marie Corelli. THE PASSING OF THE 


GREAT QUEEN:A Tribute tothe Noble 
Life of Victoria Regina. Swall4to. 1s. 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING, Swz. 4t0. 1s. 


Rosemary Cotes. DANTE’S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
ae 8vo, cloth 2s, 6d.; leather, 38. 6d. 
net, 


DE OFFICIIS. 
GarpDINER, M.A. 
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Harold Cox, B.A. LAND NATIONAL- 
IZATION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 


W. J. Craig. See Shakespeare. 
W. A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF BURNS. 


Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Mrs. Craik. JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN. Edited by Annie ‘MatHE- 
son. Two Volumes. Pott 8vo. Each 
Volume, Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net, [Little Library. 


Richard Crashaw, THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF, Edited by Epwarp Hut- 
TON. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


F. G. Crawford. See Mary C. Danson 
Cc. G. Crump, M.A. See Thomas Ellwood. 


F. H. E. Cunliffe, Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THE 
BOER WAR. With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. Jz 2 vols. Vol. I., 155. 


E. L. Cutts, D.D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 


The Brothers Dalziel. ARECORD OF 
FIFTY YEARS’ WORK. With 150 Illus- 
trations. Large 4to. 218. net. 

The record of the work of the celebrated 
Engravers, containing a Gallery of beauti- 
ful Pictures by F. Walker, Sir J. Millais, 
Lord Leighton, and other great Artists. 
The book is a history of the finest black-and- 
white work of the nineteenth century. 

‘The book is abundantly illustrated, and 
shows what wood engraving was at its best.’ 
—Scotsman. 

‘A store of genial reminiscences. The 
designs of the various masters are exquisitely 
engraved. A worthy record of a period that 
is gone.’—Standard. 


G. W. Daniell, M.A. BISHOP WILBER- 
FORCE With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6a. (Leaders of Religion. 


Mary O. Danson and F. G. Crawford. 
FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Swmadl8vo. 
xs. 6d. 


Dante Alighieri. LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
Pacer ToynseEkE, Litt.D., M.A. Demy 8v0. 
Gilt top. 8s. 6d. Also, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Methuen’s Standard Library. 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacer 
ToynsEE, Litt.D., M.A. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
1S. 6d. net 3 leather, 2s. 6d, net. 

{Little Library, 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated by H. F. Cary. Edited by 
Pacer ToynBEE, Litt.D., M.A. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacer 
ToynsEE, Litt.D.,M.A. Post8vo. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 
See also Paget Toynbee. 


A. ©. Deane. Edited by. A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, IS. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net 

[Little Library, 

Leon Delbos, THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Crown 8v0. 25. 

A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in schools and by the general reader. 


Demosthenes: THE OLYNTHIACS 
AND PHILIPPICS. Translated upon a 
new principle by OTHO HoLLanp. Crown 
8v0. 28, 6a. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by F. Darwin Swirt, M.A. 
fcap. 8vo. 25. 


Charles Dickens. 

THE ROCHESTER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
With Introductions by GEORGE GISSING, 
Notes by F. G. Kirron, and Topographical 
Illustrations. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustra: 
‘ons by E. H. NEw. Zwo Volumes. 


‘As pleasant a copy as any one could 
fesire. The notes add much to the value of 
the edition, and Mr. New’s illustrations are 
also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edition.’—Scotsman. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustra- 
tions by R. J. Wittiams. Two Volumes. 


BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by 
BEATRICE ALcock. Jwo Volumes. 


OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations by E. 
H. New. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
Illustrations by G. M. BrimELow Two 
Volumes. 


BARNABY RUDGE. With Illustrations by 
Beatrice Atcock. Two Volumes. 


G. L. Dickinson, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK VIEW 
OF LIFE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. (University Extension Series. 


. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R.Met. Soc. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 

Weather and Climate, Illustrated. Crown 

8vo. 26d. [University Extension Serics. 
s 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Lady Dilke, Miss puller and Miss Whit- | 
ley. WOMEN’S WORK. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. [Social Questions Series. 


P. H. Ditchfield, M.A. »F.S.A. ENGLISH 
VILLAGES. Illustrated. Crown 8v0. 6s. 


‘A book which for its instructive and ‘ 


Pictorial value should find a place in every 
village library.’—Scotsman. 

‘One of the best books on village anti- 
quities we have seen.’~Oxtlook. 


THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With _ Introduction by 
Avucustus Jessop, D.D. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. An Account of Local 
Observances, Festival Customs, and Ancient 
Ceremonies yet Surviving in Great Britain, 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


W. M. Dixon, M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSO Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. 


‘Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a boon.’— Speaker. 


ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING, Second Edition. Crown 
8v0, 25, 6a. 

[University Extension Series. 


E. Dowden, Litt.D. See Shakespeare. 


J. Dowden, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary 
and Liturgical Aspects. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

{Churchman’s Library. 


R. Driver., D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
8. 8 Dever» D.] of Hebrewinthe University 
of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A welcome companion to the author's 
famous ‘‘ Introduction.”’—Guardian, 


Ss. J. Duncan (Mrs. Corss), Author of 
‘A Voyage of Consolation.” ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., and V. A. Mundella. 
GENERALELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6a. 

(Methuen’s Science Primers. 


The Earl of Durham. A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Deny 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A reprint of the celebrated Report which 
Lord Durham made to the British Govern- 
ment on the state of British North America 
in 1839. Itis probably the most important 


utterance on British colonial policy ever 
published, 


q 


Susan Ferrier. 


G. ate hergt M.A. 
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W. A. Dutt. NORFOLK. Illustrated by 


B. C. Boutter. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 35.3 
leather, 35. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 
Clement Edwards. RAILWAY 


NATIONALIZATION, Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6a. [Social Questions Series. 


W. oreres Edwards. COMMERCIAL 
AW. Crown 8vo. 2s. [Commercial Series. 


H. E. Egerton, M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Demy 
8vo. 125. 6d. 

‘It is a good book, distinguished by 
accuracy in detail, clear arrangement of 
facts, and a broad grasp of principles.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Thomas Ellwood, THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited byC. G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

(Methuen’s Standard Library. 

This edition is the only one which con- 

tains the complete book as originally pub- 

lished, It has along Introduction and many 
Footnotes, 


E. Engel. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: From its Beginning to 
Tennyson. Translated from the German. 
Demy 8v0. 75. 6d. net, 


This is a very complete and convenient 
sketch of the evolution‘of our literature from 
early days. The treatment is biographical 
as well as critical, and is rendered more 
interesting by the quotation of characteristic 
passages from the chief authors. 


W. 4H. Fairbrother, M.A. THE PHILO- 


SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


MARRIAGE. Edited by 
Miss GoopricH FREER and Lord IppEs- 
LEIGH. Two Volumes. Pott 8vo. Each 
volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. {Little Library. 


C,H. Firth,M.A. CROMWELL’S ARMY: 


A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

An elaborate study and description of 
Cromwell's army by which the victory of 
the Parliament was secured. The ‘New 
Model’ is described in minute detail, and 
the author, who is one of the most dis- 
tinguished historians of the day, has made 
great use of unpublished mss. 


ANNALS OF 
HREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 
cet Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 


Edward FitzGerald. THE RUBAIYAT 


OF OMAR KHAYYAM. With a Com- 
mentary by H. M. Batson, and a Biography 
of Omar by E. D. Ross. 6s. 
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E. A. FitzGerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 
13 of which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8vo. 305. net. 


W. Warde Fowler. M.A. See Gilbert 
White, 


J. F. Fraser. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.’ 
—Vorkshire Post. 


W. French, M.A., Principal of the Storey 
Institute, Lancaster. PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Part 1. With numerous 
Diagrams. Crowz 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 
‘An excellent and eminently practical 
little book.’—Schoolmaster. 


Ed. von Freudenreich. DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
the Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AtnsworTtH Davis, M.A. Second Edition. 
Revised, Crown 8vo. 258. 6d. 


H. W. Fulford, M.A. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. JAMES Edited by. Fea. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. net. {Churchman’s Bible. 


Irs. Gaskell. CRANFORD. Edited by 
K. V. Lucas. Pott8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


H. B. George, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. With numerous Plans, 7hird 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 
task—that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers—and has executed it with a large 
measure of success.’—7 mes. 


H. de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. Withs Maps. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 105, 6a. 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6a. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. ighth Edition. Revised. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 35. 

[University Extension Series. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. [Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

{Commercial Series. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES 
FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

{Commercial Series. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
{University Extension Series. 


H. de B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A., and R. A. 
Hadfield, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Crowz 
8vo. 28. 6d. 


Edward Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, 
LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. Guilt top. 
8s. 6d. each. Also, Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

‘At last there is an adequate modern 
edition of Gibbon. . . . The best edition 
the nineteenth century could produce.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


‘A great piece of editing.'—Academy. 


MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. By Epwarp Gipson. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by G. 
BirkBeck Hitt, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* An admirable edition of one of the most 
interesting personal records of a literary life. 
Its notes and its numerous appendices area 
repertory of almost all that can be known 
about Gibbon.’—Manchester Guardian. 


[Social Questions Series. 


E. C. §. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, 
THE BOOK OF JOB. With Introduction 
and Notes. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

[Oxford Commentaries. 
‘The publishers are to be congratulated 
on the start the series has made.’—Times. 
‘Dr. Gibson’s work is worthy of a high 
degree of appreciation. Tothe busy worker 
and the intelligent student the commentary 
will be a real boon; and it will, if we are 
not mistaken, be much in demand. The 
Introduction is almost a model of concise, 
straightforward, prefatory remarks on the 
subject treated.’—A theneum, 


THE XXXIX, ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With an 


Introduction. Third and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d.- 
[Handbooks of Theology. 


‘We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient edition 
of Dr. Gibson’s book. It was greatly wanted. 
Dr. Gibson has given theological students 
just what they want, and we should like to 
think that it was in the hands of every 
candidate for orders.’—Guardian. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD, With 
12 Illustrations. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 35.3 
leather, 35. 6d. net. [Little Biographies. 


See also George Herbert, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


George Gissing. See Dickens. 


A. D. Godley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition. F' cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


VERSES TO ORDER. Cy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Miss Goodrich-Freer, 


P. Anderson Graham. THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Crow 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series, 


F. §. Granger, M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
as. 6a. [University Extension Series. 


THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
A book dealing with the evolution of the 
religious life and experiences, 
‘A remarkable book.’—Glasgow Herald. 
See also University Extension Series. 


E. M‘Queen Gray. GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


P. L, Gray, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer _in 
Physics in Mason University College, Bir 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With 18: Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


G. Buckland Green, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX, Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 


E, T. Green, M.A. THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. Crown &vo. 6s. 
{[Churchman’s Library. 


R. Be ergo. THE VAULT OF 
EAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Freeride With numerous Illustrations, 

Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 
[University Extension Series. 


W. Hall Griffin, M.A. SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING, Edited by. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


C. H. Grinling: A HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
1845-95. With Illustrations, Demy Bv0. 
Ios. 

*Mr. Grinling has done fora Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History.’—7he 
Engineer. 


F. Hindes Groome, 


See Susan Ferrier. 


See George Borrow. 
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M. L. Gwynn, A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Royal 8vo, 125, 
This is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been chosen 
with particular care. 


Stephen Gywnn. See Thackeray. 


John age B.D. A HISTORY OF 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 

CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 158. net. 


A. C. Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S.” HEAD- 
HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8vo. 155. 

A narrative of adventure and exploration 
in Northern Borneo. It contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 


R. A. Hadfield, See H. de B. Gibbins. 


R. N. Hall and W. G. Neal. THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA, 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
2s. net, 

This book contains descriptions of two 
hundred ruins of temples and forts, and of 
their types and ages of architecture, It 
describes also the Sabzean and Pheenician 
occupations of Rhodesia; King Solomon’s 
gold, ancient burials, ancient gold-mining, 
etc. It is profusely illustrated, and contains 
many maps and plans. 


F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and _E. W. Brooks. 
ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. Trans- 
latedinto English. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

[Byzantine Texts. 


D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, From Earty 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. Illustrated. 
Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. each, 
Vol. I. 1200-1688. 

A.T. Hare, M.A, THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. With 
numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


Clifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
‘ An extremely sensible little book.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 
Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. THROUGH ASIA. 
With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and 
Shaloevarhs by the Author, and Maps, 
Two Volumes, Royal8vo. 36s. net. 

‘One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century, It is impossible 
to give an adeqitate idea of the richness of 
the contents of this book, or of its abounding 
attractions as a story of travel unsurpassed 
in geographical and humaninterest. Much 
of it is areyelation, Altogether the work 
is one which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publications 
of its class.’— Times. 
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T. F. Henderson. 
SCOTTISH VERSE. Pott 8vo. 
1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 


Cloth, 


See also D. M. Moir. 


W.E. Henley... ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Crown 8vo, Gilt top. 35. 6d. 


W. $2 Henley and C. Whibley. A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Crown 8vo. 
Buckram, gilt top. 6s. 


H. H. Henson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford, Canon of Westminster. APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY: As Illustrated 
by the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIGHT AND LEAVEN: Hisroricat anp 
SociaAL SERMONS, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DISGT: Lie AND LAW. Feap. 8vo. 
2s. 6 
George Herbert. THE TEMPLE. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by E. Cs, Grzson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Library of Devotion. 
This edition contains Walton’s Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 


Herodotus: EASY SELECTIONS. With 
Vocabulary. By A. C. Lippeti, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, 15. 6d. 


W.A.S. Hewins, B.A. ENGLISH TRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo. 

[University Extension Series. 


T. Hilbert. THE AIR GUN: or, How 
the Mastermans and Dobson Major nearly 
lost their Holidays. Illustrated. Sguare 
cap. 8vo. 25. 6d. [Little Blue Books. 


Clare Hill, Registered Teacher to the City and 
Guilds of London. Institute. MILLIN- 
ERY, THEORETICAL, AND PRAC- 
TICAL. With numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8v0. 25, 

[Textbooks of Technology. 


Henry Hill, B.A., Headmaster of the Boy’s 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony, A 
SOUTH AFRICAN’ ARITHMETIC. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

This book has been specially written for 
use in South African schools, 


G. Birkbeck Hill, LL.D. See Gibbon. 


Howard C. Hillegas. WITH THE BOER 
FORCES. With 24 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


8. L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE 


CONGO ARABS, With Plans, etc. Demy 
8v0. 128. 6d. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


A LITTLE BOOK OF | L, T. Hobhouse, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 


THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy 8vo. 218. 


J. A. Hobson, M.A. PROBLEMS OF 
POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Indus- 
trial Condition of the Poor, fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series and University 
Extension Series. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 


T. Hodgkin, D.C.L. GEORGE FOX, 
THE QUAKER. With Portrait. Crown 
8v0. 38. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 


Chester Holcombe. THE REAL CHIN- 
ESE QUESTION. Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘It is an important addition to the 
materials before the public for forming an 
opinion on a most difficult and pressing pro- 
blem.’—Zimes. 


Sir T. H. Holdich, K.C1LE. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a Per- 
sonal Record of Twenty Years. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net 


‘Interesting and inspiriting from cover to 
cover, it will assurediy take its place as the 
classical work on the history of the Indian 
frontier. —Pz/ot. 


Canon Scott Holland. LYRA APOS- 
TOLICA. With an Introduction. Notes 
by H. C, Brecuine, M.A. Pott8ve. Cloth, 
2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 


G. J. Holyoake. THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 


Horace: THE ODES AND EPODES. 
Translated by A. GopLey, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8v0. 
2s, [Classical Translations. 


E. L. 8. Horsburgh, M.A. WATERLOO: 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 

‘A brilliant essay—simple, sound, and 
thorough,’—Dazly Chronicle. 


THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. cap. 8vo. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 

[Little Biographies. 

R. F. Horton, D.D. JOHN HOWE. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 


Alexander Hosie. MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations anda Map. DemyS8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


G. Howell. TRADE UNIONISM—NEW 
° AND OLD. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
. 25. 6d, [Social Questions Series, 


E. an Hutchinson. THE GOLFING PIL- 
RIM. Crown 8voa. 6s. 


A. - Hutton, M.A. CARDINAL MAN- 
NING. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 
6d. [Leaders of Religion. 


See also TAULER. 
Edward Hutton. See Richard Crashaw, 


R. H. Hutton. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
’ With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 


W. ‘BL Hutton, M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


WILLIAM LAUD. With Portrait. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 


Heurik Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama. Trans- 
lated by W1LLI1AM WILSON. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Lord Iddesleigh. See Susan Ferrier. 


W. R. Inge, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN MYS- 
‘TICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

‘Tt is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lectureship. '— 
Record. 

A, D. Innes, M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

£§ Written in a vigorous and effective style 
» » . a thoughtful and impartial account.’— 
Spectator. 

‘Mr. Innes has done a difficult piece of 
work well. He has taken the history into 
his mind; given it shape, feature, and 
vitality there; therefore it comes alive and 
fresh from his mind.’—Scotsman. 


8. one M.A. A PRIMER OF BUSI- 
NESS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Is. 64. [Commercial Series. 


F. Jacob, M.A. JUNIOR FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS, Fceap. 8vo. 
<S; [Junior Examination Series. 


J. Stephen Jeans. TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Cvown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 


R. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. Tilustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


E. Jenks, M.A., Professor of Law at Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool ENGLISH 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Crown 8v0. 
2s. 6d. [University Extension Series. 


Second 
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C. $. Jerram, M.A. See Pascal. 


Augustus Jessopp, D.D. JOHN DONNE, 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


[Leaders of Religion. 


F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. EVOLUTION. 
Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. [Churchman’s Library, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


HISTORY OF RELIGION. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
[Handbooks of Theology. 


‘The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of the 
author’s judgment. He is at once critical 
and luminous, at once just and suggestive. 
A comprehensive and thorough book.’— 
Birmingham Post. 


Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA, With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. . Second 
Edition. Crown 4to. 18s. net. 


H. Jonés. A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS 
AND BUSINESS. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
[Commercial Series. 


F. W. Joyce, M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. 7s. 6d. 


Lady Julian of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE, Edited by 
GracE WARRACK, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A_ partially modernised version, from the 
Ms. in the British Museum of a book which 
Dr, Dalgairns terms ‘One of the most 
remarkable books of the Middle Ages.’ Mr. 
Inge in his Bampton Lectures on 1 Christian 
Mysticism calls it ‘The beautiful but little 
known Revelations.’ 


M. Kaufmann. SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Crown 8vo. 
2s, 6d. [Social Questions Series. 


J. F. Keating, D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Crown 8vo.. 35. 6d. 


John Keble. ‘THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Anninc. Bett. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 38. 62; padded 
MOFOCCO, 5S. 

‘ The present edition is annotated with all 
the care and insight to be expected from 
Dr. Lock.’—Guardian. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. | Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by WALTER Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

{Library of Devotion. 

‘ This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published more attractively.’— 

Academy, 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by WaLtTeR Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Second 
Edition. Pett 8vo. Cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 
6d. net. {Library of Devotion. 


Thomas A Kempis.° THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 
GeEre. Second Edition. Heap.8vo. 35. 6d. 
net; padded morocco, 55. 

‘Amongst all the innumerable English 
editions of the ‘‘ Imitation,” there can have 
been few which were prettier than this one, 
printed in strong and handsome type, with 
all the glory of red initials.’—Glasgow 
Herald. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vised Translation by C. Bice, D.D., Canon 
of Christ Church. With an Introduction. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A new edition, carefully revised and set 
in large type, of Dr. Bigg’s well-known 
version. 

‘Dignified, harmonious, and scholarly.’ 
—Church Review. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vised Translation, with an Introduction by 
C. Bicc, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. Second Edition. Pott8vo. Cloth, 
2s.; leather, 25. 6d. net. 

{Library of Devotion. 

A practically new translation of this book 

which the reader has, almost for the first 

time, exactly in the shape in which it left 
the hands of the author. 


James Houghton Kennedy, D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University 
of Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND 
AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, 
Dissertations and Notes. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


C. W. Kimmins, M.A. THE CHEM- 
ISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo0. 2s. 6a. 

[University Extension Series. 


A. W. Kinglake. EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
1s. 6a. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 


Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. 737d Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
6s. ; leather, 6s. net. 


‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.’—7vmes. 

©The ballads teem with imagination, they 

alpitate with emotion. Weread them with 
aughter and tears: the metres throb in our 
pulses, the cunningly ordered words tingle 
with life; and if this be not poetry, what 
is ¥'—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. 62nd Thousand. 


Crown 8vo. Buckram, gilt top, 65.3 
leather, 6s. net. 

‘The Empire has found a singer ; it is 
no depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, to 
take account of them.’— 

Manchester Guardian. 


F. @. Kitton. See Dickens. 
W. J. Knox Little, SeeSt. Francis de Sales. 
Charles Lamb, THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


With over 100 Illustrations by A. GARTH 
Jonss, and an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘This edition is in many respects of 
peculiar beauty.’—Dazly Chronicle. 

‘It is in every way an admirable edition 
and the illustrations are delightful.'— 

Literature. 


ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF 


ELIA. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Pott 8vo, 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
{Little Library. 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS: 


An 1805 Book for Children. Illustrated by 
Wittiam Mutreapy. A new edition, in 
facsimile, edited by E. V. Lucas. 1s. 6d. 
This little book is a literary curiosity, and 
has been discovered and identified as the 
work of Charles Lamb by E. V. Lucas. 
It is an exact facsimile of the original 
edition, which was illustrated by Mulready. 


Professor Lambros. ECTERESTS 


CHRONICA. Edited by. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. (Byzantine Texts. 


Stanley Lane-Poole. THE LIFE OF 


SIR HARRY PARKES. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT IN THE 


MIDDLE AGES. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


F. Langbridge, M.A. BALLADS OF THE 


BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 258. 6d. 

‘The book is full of splendid things.'— 
World. 


William Law. ASERIOUS CALL TOA 


DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. Edited, 

with an Introduction, by C. Bice, D.D., 

late Student of Christ Church. Pott 8vo, 
Cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

(Library of Devotion, 

This is a reprint, word for word and line 
for line, of the Editio Princeps. 


G. S. Layard. THE LIFE OF MRS. 


LYNN LINTON. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo0. 125. 6d. 

‘Mrs. Lynn Linton is here presented to 
us in allher moods. She lives in the book; 
she is presented to us so that we really 
know her.’—Literature. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Captain Melville Lee. A HISTORY OF 
OLICE IN ear Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


* A learned book, comprising many curious 
details to interest the general reader as well 
as the student who will consult it for exact 
information,’—Daily Vews. 


‘The book rests on accurate research and 
gives a vast array of facts and statistics.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


Vv. B. Lewes, M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[University Extension Series, 


Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble Col- 
lege. Pie kN UL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


See also Keble and Oxford Commentaries. 


JOHN KEBLE. 
8v0. 35. 6d. 


E. V. Lucas. See Jane Austen and Mrs. 
Gaskell and Charles Lamb, 


Lucian. SIX DIALOGUES (Nigrinus, 
Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship, The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Trans- 
lated by S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton; late "Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Crown 8v0, 38. 6a. 


[Classical Translations. 


L. W. Lyde, M.A. A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EM- 
PIRE. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 

[Commercial Series. 


Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton. WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cvown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
‘ Thoughtful, interesting, practical.’— 
Guardian. 
‘The book is full of sound precept given 
with sympathy and wit.’—Pi/ot. 


J. E.B.M‘Allen, M.A. THE PRINCIPLES 
OF BOOKKEEPING BY DOUBLE 
ENTRY. Crown 8vo. 2s, 

[Commercial Series. 


F. MacCunn. JOHN KNOX. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 


A. M. Mackay. TH HURCHMAN’S 
INTRODUCTION Q . THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

{Churchman’s Library. 
‘The book throughout is frank and 
courageous.’—Glasgow Herald, 


Laurie Magnus, M.A. 
WORDSWORTH. Crown 8v0. 


With Portrait. Crow 
[Leaders of Religion. 


25. 6d, 


A PRIMER OF. 
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J P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


F. W. Maitland, LL.D., Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Royal8vo. 75. 6d. 


H. E. Malden, M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Crowz 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


E,C. Marchant, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Masterat St. Paul’s 
School A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


E. Marchant, M.A., and A, M. Cook, 
M.A. PASSAGES’ FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
‘We know no book of this class better 
fitted for use in the higher torms of schools.’ 
—Guardian. 


J. Marr, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s 
ene e€, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. _Iilustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A volume, moderate in size and readable 
in style, which will be acceptable alike to 
the student of geology and geography, and 
to the tourist.’—A theneum. 


A. J. Mason. THOMAS CRANMER. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo,, 3s. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 


George Massee. THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

(University Extension Series, 


Cc. F.G. Masterman, M.A, TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Crowx 
8v0. 65. 

‘A thoughtful and penetrating apprecia- 
tion, full of interest and suggestion.’— 
World. 


Annie Matheson. See Mrs. Craik, 


Emma 8. Mellows. A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘A lucid and well-arranged account of 
the growth of English literature.’—PadZ 
Mall Gazette. 


L. C. Miall, F.R.S. See Gilbert White. 


E. B. Michell. THE. ART AND. PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lopcs, and other 
Tilgeraiione Demy 8vo, 105. 6d, 
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J.G. Millais. THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
President of the RoyalAcademy. With 319 
Illustrations, of which 9 are Photogravure. 
2vols, Royal8vo. 208. net. 

' This splendid work.’—World. 

‘Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
completeness in scope and beauty. Special 
tribute must be paid to the extraordinary 
completeness of the illustrations.’ —Grafghic. 


J. G Milne, M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT... Fully Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


P, Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A text-book designed to cover the 
Schedule issued by the Royal College’ of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


D. M. Moir. MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henprerson. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
1s. 6d, net ; leather, 28. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 


H. E. Moore. BACK TO THE LAND: 
An Inquiry into the cure for Rural Depopu- 
lation. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

i [Social Questions Series. 


W. R. Morfill, Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans, Crow 8vo. 75. 6d. 

This history, is founded on a study 
of original documents, and though neces- 
sarily brief, is the most comprehensive 
narrative in existence. Considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to the social and literary 
development of the country, and the recent 
expansion of Russia in Asia. 


R. J. Morich, late of Clifton © College, 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS. ith Edition. Crown 
8ve. 25. 6d. 

{School Examination Series. 


A Kry, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Second: Edition. 
Crown 8uvo. 6s, net. 


ie Andexeon Morton. See Miss Brod- 
TICK, 


H. C. G. Moule, DD. CHARLES 
SIMEON, With Portrait. » Crown: 8vo. 


3s. 6d. {Leaders of Religion. 


M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A.. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Ele- 
mentary Principles of Chemistry. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8v0.'\ 2s. 6d. : 

[University Extension Series, 


V. A. Mundella, M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 


MEssRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


W.G. Neal. See R. N. Hall. . 


H. W, Nevinson. LADYSMITH: The 
Diary of a Siege. With 16 Illustrations and 
aPlan. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


James Northcote, R.A., THE CONVER- 
SATIONS OF, AND JAMES WARD. 
Edited by Ernest FLETCHER. Withmany 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 105, Sd. 

*Mr. Fletcher’s book will range and rank 
with Hazlitt’s.’—Glode. 

‘Every reader, with any taste for art, will 
find the book engrossing.’—VYorkshire Post. 


A. H. Norway. Author of ‘ Highwaysand By- 
ways in Devon and Cornwall.” NAPLES: 
PAST AND PRESENT. With qo Illus- 
trations byA.G. FERARD. Crows 8vo. 6s. 


Standish O’Grady. THE STORY OF 
IRELAND, Crown 8vo. | 2s. 6d, 


Mrs. Oliphant. THOMAS CHALMERS. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 


C. W. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. Vol. 1.: The Middle Ages, 
from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 215. 

§ The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to the 
exact history of the world has possessed 
more enduring value.'—Daily Chronicle. 


Prince Henri of Orleans. FROM TON- 
KIN TOINDIA, Translated by HAMLEY 
Bent, M.A. With 1oo Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 4to, gilt top. 255. 


R. L. Ottley, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxon., and Principal of Pusey 
House... THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION. Second and cheaper 
Edition, Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

{Handbooks of Theology. 

‘A clear and remarkably full account of 
the main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . , . genuine tolerance , . 
Intense interest in his subject—are Mr. 
Ottley's merits,’ Guardian. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. 
trait. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

J. H. Overton, M.A. JOHN WESLEY. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 


M. N. Oxford, of Guy’s Hospital: A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

‘The most useful work of the kind that 
we have seen. A most valuable and: prac+ 
tical manual.’—Manchester Guardian. 


With Por- 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


W. C..C. Pakes. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 155. ; 

‘A thoroughgoing working text-book of 
its subject, practical and. well-stocked.’— 
Scotsman. 


Prof. Léon Parmentier and M. Bidez. 
EVAGRIUS. | Edited by. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. [Byzantine Texts. 


H. W. Paul, See Laurence Sterne. 


E. H. Pearce, M.A. THE ANNALS OF 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. With. many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘A well-written, copious, authentic his- 
tory.’—Times. 


R. E. Peary; Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. NORTHWARD 
OVER THEGREAT ICE. With over 800 
Illustrations. 2 vols, Royal 8vo. 325. net. 

‘His book will take its place among the 
sie of Arctic exploration.’ 
—Times. 


Sidney Peel, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING-REFORM. Second 
Editions Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. 


M. Perugini; SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. net; leather, 25. 6d. net. 

{Little Library. 


J. P. Peters, DD. THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. Crown 8vo. . 6s. 

_ {Churchman's Library. 

‘Every page reveals wide reading, used 
with sound and scholarly judgment,’ 

—Manchester Guardian. 


W. MM. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L.; LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College, 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, From THE 
Earuiest TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. 
Fully Illustrated. Jn six volumes. Crown 
8v0. 6s. each. 

‘A history written in the spirit of scientific 
precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote 
sound and accurate study, and supply a 
vacant place in the English literature of 
Egyptology.’—Times. 


Vou.1. Preuistoric Times To XVIru 
Dynasty. Fourth Edition. 

Vou... THe XVIIvH anp XVIIITH Dy- 
NASTIES. Third Edition. 

Vou. tv. THe Ecyrr or THE PToLemIEs. 
J. P. Mauarry, Litt.D. 

Vou. v.. Roman Ecypr. J. G. Mitne, M.A. 

Vou. vu Ecyer in \THE. MIppLE AGEs. 
Stanvey Lanz-Pooteg, M.A. 
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RELIGION AND -CONSCIENCE.- IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL. 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. .Crownm 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Trist- 
RAM Exuis. Ju Two Volumes. Crown 8v0: 
3s. 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
x20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘In these lectures he displays rare skill 
in elucidating the development of. decora- 
tive art in Egypt.’—TZimes. ' 

orarat Pienaar. WITH STEYN AND 

E WET. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
wh 6a, 

A narrative of the adventures of a Boer 


telegraphist of the Orange Free State 
during the war. 
Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 


an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Linpsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. x0s. 6d. 
net. 

For this edition all the important Mss. 
have been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early Latin 
verse. The Commentary is very full. 

‘A work of great erudition and fine scholar- 
ship.’—Scotsman. 


THE CAPTIVI. Adapted for Lower Forms, 
by J. H. Freese, M.A,, late Fellow of St. 
John’s, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


J. T. Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Crown 8vo0. 25. 6d. 

[School Examination Series. 


C. Potter, M.A., F.L.S.. A TEXT- 
MO Sok OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. [University Extension Series. 


L. L, Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A. HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY.. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d, 

[University Extension Series, 


“Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP. A Proces- 
sion of English Lyrics. Arranged by A. T. 
QUILLER CoucH. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 
6s. 


R. B. Rackham, M.A, THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES, © With Introduction 
and Notes. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 

[Oxford Commentariesy 

*A really helpful book. Both introduction 
and ‘commentary are marked ‘by common 
senseandadequateknowledge.’—Guardian. 
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B. W. Randolph, D.D., Principal of the 
Theological College, Ely. THE PSALMS 
OF DAVID. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s.; leather, 
2s. 6d. net, [Library of Devotion. 

A devotional and practical edition of the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 


Hastings Rashdall, M.A., Fellowand Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. DOCTRINE 
AND DEVELOPMENT. Crow 8vo. 6s. 


W. Reason, M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Crown 8v0. 
as. 6d. [Social Questions Series. 


Charles Richardson. THE ENGLISH 
TURF. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. Demy 8vo. 155. 

‘From its sensible introduction toits very 
complex index, this is about the best book 
that we are likely for some time to see 
upon the subject with which it deals,’— 
Atheneum. 


M. E. Roberts. See C. C. Channer. 


A. Robertson, D.D., Principal of King’s 
College, London. REGNUM DEI. The 
Bampton Lectures of 1901. Demy 8vo. 
12s, 6d. net. 

‘A notable volume. Its chief value and 
interest is in its historic treatment of its 
great theme,’—Daily News. 

It is altogether a solid piece of work and 
a valuable contribution to the history of 
Christian thought.’—Scotsman. 


Sir G.S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. CHITRAL: 
The Story of a Minor Siege. With numer- 
ous Illustrations, Map and Plans. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6a. 

‘A book which the Elizabethans would 
have thought wonderful. More thrilling, 
more piquant, and more human than any 
novel.’—Newcastle Chronicle. 


J. W. Robertson-Scott. THE PEOPLE 
OF > earn With a Map. Crows 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


A. W. Robinson, Vicar of All Hallows, 


Barking. THE EPISTLE TO THE 
GALATIANS. Explained. Feap. 820. 
1s. 6d. net. (Churchman’s Bible, 


‘The most attractive, sensible, and in- 
structive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.’—Church Gazette. 


CeciliaRobinson. THE MINISTRY OF 
DEACONESSKES,’ With an Introduction 
by the Lord Bishop of Winchester, Crown 
8x0. 35. 6d. 


G. Rodwell, B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Feag. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Edward Rose. THE ROSE READER. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crow 8v0. 
2s. 6d. Also in 4 Parts. 
6d. each ; Part III. 8d.3; Part IV. 10d. 

A reader on a newand original plan. 

The distinctive feature of this book is the 
entire avoidance of irregularly-spelt words 
until the pupil has thoroughly mastered 
the principle of reading, and learned its 
enjoyment. The reading of connected sen- 


Parts I.andII, 


/ 


tences begins from the first page, before the © 


entire alphabet is introduced. 


E. Denison Ross, M.A. See W. Beckford, 
A. W. Kinglake, and F. H. Skrine. 


A. E, Rubie, M.A., Head. Master of the 
Royal Naval School, Eltham. THE GOS- 
PEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
Edited by. With three Maps. Crow 870. 
1s. 6d, [Methuen’s Junior School Books. 


W. Clark Russell. THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
r With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A book which we should like to see in 
the hands of every boy in the country.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 


Viscount St. Cyres. THE LIFE OF 
FRANCOIS DE FENELON. _ Illus- 
trated. “ Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

‘A work of high historical and lively in- 
terest.’—Ox/dlook. 

‘A most interesting life of a most interest- 
ing personage.’—Scofsman, 

‘We have in this admirable volume a most 
valuable addition to our historical portrait 
gallery.’—Daily News. 


St. Francis de Sales; ON THE LOVE 
OF GOD. Edited by W. J. Knox-Litt.e, 
M.A. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s.; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 


J.Sargeaunt, M.A. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Cc. Sathas. THE HISTORY OF 
PSELLUS. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 
[Byzantine Texts. 


H.G. Seeley, F.R.S. DRAGONS OF THE 
AIR. With many Illustrations. Crown 
8v0. 6s. 

A popular history of the most remarkable 
flying animals which ever lived. Their rela- 
tions to mammals, birds, and reptiles, living 
and extinct, are shown by an original series 
of illustrations.. The scattered remains pre- 
served in Europe and the United States have 
been put together accurately to show the 
varied forms of the animals, The book is a 
natural history of these extinct animals 
which flew by means of a single finger. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


V. _P. Sells, M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Crown 
.8vo. 2s. 6d. [University Extension Series. 


Edmund Selous. TOMMY _ SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Orp. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


‘A quaint, fascinating little book: a nur- 
sery classic.'—-A theneum. 


William Shakespeare. 
THE ARDEN EDITION. 


‘No edition of Shakespeare is likely to 
prove more attractive and satisfactory than 
this one. It is beautifully printed and paged 
and handsomely and simply bound.’— 

St. James's Gazette. 


Demy 8v0. 35. Ge each volume. General 
Editor, W. J. Craic. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with 
a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the page. The 
first volumes are :— 


HAMLET. Edited by Epwarp DowpDeEn, 
Litt.D. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Epwarp Dowpew, Litt.D, 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Crate. 


JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 
MILLAN, M.A. 


Edited by 


THE TEMPEST. 
Luce. 


A. Sharp. VICTORIAN POETS. Crown 
8vo. 25.6d. [University Extension Series. 
J. Pr Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE 
ONATA: Its Origin and Development. 

e rown 8v0. 55. 

* This work should be in the possession of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable work 
for reference.'—A theneum. 


Arthur Sherwell, M.A. LIFE IN WEST 


Edited by Morton 


LONDON. Third Edition.. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. [Social eet ee Series, 
F. H. Skrine and E. Ross. THE 


HEART OF ASIA. With Maps and 
many Illustrations by VERESTCHAGIN. 
Large Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘This volume will form a landmark in our 
knowledge of Central Asia. ... Illuminat- 
ing and convincing.’— 7imes. 


Evan Small, M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 
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Nowell C, Suite, Fellow of New College 
Oxford.. SELECTIONS FROM 
WORD SWORTH.. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 


Sophocles. eee AND AJAX. 
Translated by E. D, A. MorsHEap, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Winchester. 25. 6d. 

[Classical Translations. 


R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Caven- 
dish). Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Davip Hannay. Second Edition. Crown 
8v0. 65. 

‘A brave, inspiriting book.'—Black and 
White. 


C. Bs; Spence, M.A., Clifton College. HIS- 
ORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS. Second Edttion. 

Crown 8ve, 2s. 6d. 
[School Examination Series. 


W. A. Spooner, M.A., Fellowof New College, 
Oxford. BISHOP BUTLER. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

J. W. Stanbridge, B.D., Rector of Bainton, 
Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. A BOOK OF 
DEVOTIONS. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 25.3 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 

‘It is probably the best book of its kind. 
It deserves high commendation.’—Church 
Gazette. 

See also Cardinal Bona. 


‘Stancliff.’ GOLF DO’S AND DONT'S. 
Ficap, 8v0. 15s. 


A. Ml. M. Stedman, M.A. 
INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Ele- 
mentary Accidence. Fifth Edition. Feap. 
8vo. IS. 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS, Sixth Zdition. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 


FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary, (ifth Edition revised. 18710. 
1s. 6d. 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR, 
Part1, The Helvetian War, Second Edt- 
tion. 18mo, 15, 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Part 1. 
The Kings of Rome. 18770. Second Edi- 
tion. 15. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Eighth  Ldition. 
Ficap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. _ First Lessons in 


Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. Crown 
8vo. Is. 
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MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


EASY LATIN. EXERCISES ON THE | GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS. Third Edition. Crown 


SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Lighth and Cheaper Edition, 
ve-written. Crown vo. 1s. 6d. Key 
3s. net. Original Edition. 28. 6d. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary. 2s. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: | Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common. Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
With Vocabulary. 2s. Key, 2s. xez. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION: Arranged according to Subjects. 
Tenth Edition. Fcap, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
18mo0. Second Edition. 1s. 


STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re- 
wised, 18m0. IS. 


A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown 
8vo. 15. 6d. 


EASY GREEK EXERCISES. 
Bortine, B.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 


EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION, Zhird Edition, revised. 
Ficap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION. Arranged according to Subjects. 
Third Edition. Heap. 8vo0. 15. 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools, With Introduction, 
Notes,.and Vocabulary. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 258. 6d. 


STEPS TO FRENCH. F7/fth 
180. 8d. 


FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fifth Edi- 
tion, revised. Crown 8v0. 158. 


EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fourth Edi: 
tion, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX, With Vocabulary. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s.6d. Key. 
35. neti 


FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 15. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. [School Examination Series. 


A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. 7/th L£dttion. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


By CaiG. 


Edition. 


R._ Elliott 
WORLD 


8v0. 2s.6d. [School Examination Series. 


Key (Second Edition) issued as above. 


7s. net. 


GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. [School Examination Series, 


uti 


} 


Key (Second Edition) issued as above. — 


6s. net. 


LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 


MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND ~ 


IDIOMS. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 

2s. 6d. [School Examination Series. 

Key (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 


Steel, M.A., F.C.S. THE 

OF SCIENCE. | Including 
Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 Illustrations, 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 25. 6a. 


PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
[School Examination Series. 


C. Stephenson, of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and F, Suddards, of the York- 
shire College, Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Demy 8vo. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


J. Stephenson, M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Crown 8vo. 3. 6d. 


An attempt to present in clear and popular 
form the main truths of the Faith. The 
book is intended for lay workers in the 
Church, for educated parents and for 
teachers generally. 


Laurence Sterne, 
JOURNEY. 


A SENTIMENTAL 
Edited by H. W. Paut. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 18. 6d. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


W. Sterry, M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. With numerous Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo.. 75. 6a. 


R, L. Stevenson. THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND_ FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductions, by Sipnry Cotvin. Sixth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


Liprary EpITIon. Demy 8vo. 2vols. 255. net. 


‘Trresistible in theirraciness, their variety, 
their animation . . . of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, the 
truest record of a ‘‘richly compounded 
spirit’ that the literature of our time has 
preserved,’—7imes, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by Wittiam Stranc. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


THE LIFE OFR. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 


E. D. Stone, M.A., late Assistant Master at 
Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 
ODYSSEY. Feaz. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Charles Strachey. See Chesterfield. 


A. W. Streane, D.D. ECCLESIASTES. 
Explained. cap. 8vo. 15. 6d. net. 
[Churchman’s Bible. 
‘Scholarly, suggestive, and particularly 
interesting.’-—Bookman. 


Clement E. Stretton. A HISTORY OF 
THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. 


H. Stroud, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of Physics 
in the Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS, 
Fully Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 


F. Suddards. See C. Stephenson. 


Jonathan Swift. THE JOURNAL TO 
STELLA. Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Methuen’s Standard Library. 


J. E. Symes, M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

{University Extension Series. 

Tacitus. AGRICOLA. With Introduction, 


Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M.A., 
late Assistant Master at Weymouth College. 
Crown 8v0. 25. 


GERMANIA, By the same Editor. 
8vo. 25. 


AGRICOLAAND GERMANIA, Translated 
by R. B. TownsHenp, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
2s, 6a. [Classical Translations. 


J, Tauler. THE INNER WAY. Being 
Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals by Joun 
Tavuter. Edited, with an Introduction. 
sal As W. Horton, M.A, Pott 8vo. Cloth, 

i leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Library of Devotion. 


E. L. Taunton. A HISTORY OF THE 
JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With Illus- 
trations, Demy 8vo, ats. net. 

‘A history of permanent value, which 
covers ground never properly investigated 
before, and is replete with the results of 
original research, A most interesting and 
careful book.’—Literature. 


Crown 


F. G. Taylor, M.A. COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC, Third Edition. Crown 
8v0. 18. 6d. {Commercial Series, 
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M. Taylor, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROME. Crown 8vo0. 75. 6d. 
‘We fully recognise the value of this 
carefully written work, and admireespecially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment and 
the hurnan interest with which he has in- 
spired a subject which in some hands be- 
comes a mere series of cold abstractions. It 
is a work that will be stimulating to the 
student of Roman history. —A theneum. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson, THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. Cuurron CoLiins, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Methuen’s Standard Library. 
Also with ro Illustrations in Photogravure 
by W.E. F. Britten. Demy 8vo0. 10s. 6d. 
An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was-published in its final and 
definitive form in 1853. This edition con- 
tains a long Introduction and copious Notes, 
textual and explanatory. It also contains 
in an Appendix all the Poems which Tenny- 
son afterwards omitted. 


MAUD. Edited by ExizasetTH Worps- 
worTH. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library, 


IN MEMORIAM. Edited, with an Intro- 


duction and Notes, by H. C. Brecurne, 
M.A. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. met; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


THE EARLY POEMS OF, Edited by J. 
C. Cotrins, M.A. Pott8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net; leather, 2s.6d. net. [Little Library, 


THE PRINCESS. Edited by Exizasetu 
WorpswortuH, Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


Alice Terton. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
IN A HOSPITAL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


W. M. Thackeray. VANITY FAIR. 
With an Introduction by.S. Gwynn. Three 
Volumes. Pott 8vo. Each volume, cloth, 
1s. 6d. net 3 leather, 28. 6d. net. 

(Little Library. 

PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Three Volumes. Pott8vo. Eachvolume, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6a. net. 


(Little Library. 
F. W. Theobald, M.A. INSECT LIFE, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


(University Extension Series. 


A. H. Thompson. CAMBRIDGE AND 
ITS COLLEGES. Hlustrated by E. H. 
New. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 38.3; leather, 
35. 6d. net. {Little Guides. 

‘It is brightly written and learned, and 
is just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs,’—Scotsman. 
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Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. See Dante. 


DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 
Demy 8vo. 108. 6a. net. 


THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
With x2 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Freap. 8vo. Cloth, 35. 6d.; leather, 4s, 
net. [Little Biographies. 


Herbert Trench. DEIRDRE WED: and 
Other Poems. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Philip Trévor (Dux). THE LIGHTER 
SIDE OF CRICKET. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A wholly entertaining book.’—Glasgow 
Herald. 
‘The most welcome book on our national 
game published for years.’—County Gentle- 
man, 


G. E. Troutbéck, WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. Illustrated by F. D. Breprorp. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 38.3 leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Little Guides. 

‘A delightful miniature hand-book.’— 
Glasgow Herald, 

‘In comeliness, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, this work must take the first place.’— 
Academy. 

‘A really first-rate guide-book.’— 

Literature. 


Gertrude Tuckwell. THE STATE AND 
ITS CHILDREN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 


Louisa Twining, WORKHOUSES AND 
PAUPERISM. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
(Social Questions Series. 


G. W. Wade, D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
‘Careful, scholarly, embodying the best 
results of modern criticism, and written 
with great lucidity.’—Zzaminer. 


Izaak Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT anp 
SANDERSON. With an Introduction by 
Verno* BiLackpurn, anda Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by 
J. Bucuan. Pott 8vo, Cloth. 1s. 6d. net ; 
leather, 25. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


Sree: Warrack. See Lady Julian of Nor- 
wich. 


Mrs. Alfred Waterhouse. A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Pott 8vo, Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


C. C. J. Webb, M.A. See St. Anselm. 


Fe 6. er CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY. With many Illustrations, 
RY cov Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘An admirable elementary text-book on 
the subject.’-— Builder. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


pt FE H. Wells. PRACTICAL ME- 
NICS. With 75 Illustrations and 
Dineen Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. [Textbooks of Technology. 


J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the University. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Third 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
This book is intended for the Middie and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It con- 
tains copious Tables, etc. 
‘An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.’—Seaker. 


OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. _Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Fourth Edition. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 38.3; leather, 35. 6a. net. 

[Little Guides. 
‘An admirable and accurate little treat- 
ise, attractively illustrated.’—Wordd. 


F. Weston, M.A., Curate of St. Matthews, 
Westminster. THE HOLY SACRIFICE, 
Pott 8vo. 6d. net. 


Helen C, Wetmore, THE LAST OF THE 
GREAT SCOUTS (‘ Buffalo Bill’), With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


‘A narrative of one of the most attractive 
figures in the public eye,’—Dazly Chronicle. 


©. Whibley. See Henley and Whibley. 


L. Whibley, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


G. H. Whitaker, M.A. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. Edited by. Fcas. 
8vo. 18. 6a. net. ({Churchman’s Bible. 


Gilbert White. THE NATURAL HIS. 
TORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C. Mratr, F.R.S., assisted by W. 
WarveE Fow er, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

{Methuen’s Standard Library. 


E. E. Whitfield. PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE, 
Crown 8vo. 258. (Commercial Series, 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Crown 
8v0. 5S d 


An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent, 

{Commercial Series. 


Miss Whitley. See Lady Dilke, 
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EH, Wilkins, B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Crown 8vo._ 25. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 
J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A. MUTUAL 
THRIFT. Crown 8vo. 2:8. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 
W. Williamson. THE BRITISH GAR- 
DENER. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
W.Williamson, B.A. JUNIOR ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Feap. 8ve. 
Is. {Junior Examination Series, 
A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
numerous passages for parsing and analysis, 
and a chapter on Essay Writing. Crown 
8vo. 2s. [Methuen’s Junior School Books. 
A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
ts. 6d. {Metbuen’s Junior School Books. 
EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 
feap. v0. Is. 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. THE MAKERS 
OF EUROPE. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
A Text-book of European Hess for 
Middle Forms. 


Richard Wilton, M.A., Canon of York, 
LYRA PASTORALIS: Songs of Nature, 
Church, and Home. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A volume of devotional poems, 


E. Winbolt, M.A., Assistant Master in 
ae Hospital. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE.,. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the Shorter Latin 
Primer. 

B. C. A. Windle, F.R.S., D.Sc. SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S COUNTRY, | Illustrated by 
EK. H. New. Second Edition. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 35.3 leather, 3s. 6a. net. 

[Little Guides. 


‘One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice and 
serviceable.’—Academy. 


THE MALVERN COUNTRY. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 39.; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Little Guides, 


Canon Winterbotham, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B. 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE 
AND HEREAFTER. Crowz 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

[Churchman’s Library. 


J. A. E. Wood. HOW TO MAKE A 
DRESS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

[Text Books of Technology. 

Elizabeth Wordsworth. See Tennyson. 


Arthur Wright, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge SOME NEW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Crown 
8vo. 6s. {Churchman’s Library. 


Sophie Wright, GERMAN VOCABU- 
Se pe i REPETITION. Scas. 
8va. IS, 


A. B. Wylde. MODERN ABYSSINIA, 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 
15S. nét. 


G. Wyndham, M.P. THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Demy 8vo. Buck- 
ram, gilt top. 105. 6a. 

‘We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who love 
our Elizabethan literature will find a very 
garden of delight in it.’—Spectator. 


W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


ihetbuen’s Standard Library 


Crown 8v0. 65. 


MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. B 
veexe Gibbon, Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, 


THE DECLINE A Fate OF THE ROMAN 


EMPIRE, Edited be FB B. Bury, LL.D. Jn 
Seven Volumes. iso, Demy 8vo, Gilt top, 
8s, 6d. each, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF be pps By 
Gilbert White. Edited by L. C. Miall, F.R.S., 
Assisted by W. Warde Fowler, M.A. 

THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 
WOOD, Edited by C, G, Crump, M.A, 


LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE ALIGHIERI. The Italian 
Text. Edited by Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. 
Also, Demy 8vo. Gilttop. 8s. 6a. 


THE EARLY POEMSOF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited by J, Churton Collins, M.A. 


THE JOURNAL TO STELLA, By Jonathan Swift. 
Edited by G, A. Aitken, 


THE LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON, Edited by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Zwo Volumes. 


Byzantine Texts, 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D, 


ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. Translated by F, J. 
Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net. 

EVAGRIUS, Edited by Léon Parmentier and M. 
Bidez, Demy8vo, 105, 6d. net, 


THE HISTORY OF PSELLUS, Edited by C, Sathas, 
Demy 8vo. x55, net, 


ECTHESIS CHRONICA, Edited by Professor Lambe 


ros. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d, net. 
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MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


The Little Library 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces, , 


Pott 8vo. 


Each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 25. 6d. net. 


‘ Altogether good to look upon, and to handle.’—Oxtlook. 


‘A perfect series.’"—Pz/ot, 


‘It is difficult to conceive more attractive volumes.’—S¢. James’s Gazette. 


‘Very delicious little books.’—Literature. 


‘Delightful editions,’—Record, 
VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 


S. Gwynn. Three Volumes. 
PENDENNIS. By W. M, Thackeray. Edited by S. 
Gwynn, Three Volumes. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
Edited by Annie Matheson. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. 
by E. V. Lucas. Zwo Volumes. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. By Jane Austen. Edited 
by E, V. Lucas, 


THE PRINCESS, By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited 
by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 


MAuD. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
Elizabeth Wordsworth. 


IN MEMORIAM, By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Edited 
by H. C. Beeching, M.A. 


THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited by J. C. Collins, M.A. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Notes. 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE, Translated by H. F. 
Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. 


THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE, Translated by H. 
F. Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. 


THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. 
Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE, Edited by 
T. F. Henderson. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIGHT VERS2. 
C, Deane, 


By Mrs. Craik. 
Two Volumes. 


Edited 


Edited by 


With 


Edited by A. 


SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH, 
Nowell C. Smith. 


THE ENGLISH POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW, 
Edited by Edward Hutton, 


SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM BLAKE, Edited by 
M., Perugini. 

EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake, With an Intreduction 
and Notes, 

CRANFORD, 
Lucas. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Edited by 
Mrs, P, A, Barnett. 


LAVENGRO, By George Borrow. 
Hindes Groome. Two Volumes. 

THE. HISTORY OF THE CALIPH VATHEK,. By 
William Beckford. Edited by E. Denison Ross. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak Walton. 
Edited by J. Buchan, 


MARRIAGE,. By Susan Ferrier, Edited by Miss 
Goodrick-Freer and Lord Iddesleigh. TJwe 
Volumes. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. Edited by W. Hall Griffin, M.A. 


ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OFELIA, By Charles 
Lamb, Edited by E. V. Lucas, 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Sterne. 
Edited by H. W. Paul. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited by 
Mrs, Alfred Waterhouse. 


MANSIE WAUCH, By D. M. Moir. Edited by T. 
F, Henderson, 


Edited by 


By Mrs. Gaskell. Edited by E. V. 


Edited by F. 


The Little Guides 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 35.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. By J. Wells, M.A. 
Illustrated by E, H, New, Fourth Edition, 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. By A, Hamilton 
Thompson, Illustrated by E. H. New. 


THE MALVERN COUNTRY, By B.C. A. Windle, 
D.Sc., F.R.S, Illustrated by E, H. New. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY, By B.C. A, Windle, 


D.Sc., F.R.S, Illustrated by E. H. New. Second 
Edition, 
SUSSEX. By F.G, Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by E, 


H, New. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Troutbeck. 
Illustrated by F, D, Bedford. 

NORFOLK, By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by B. C. 
Boulter, 


Little Biographies 


Fcap. 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Paget 
Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. With x12 Illustrations, 
Second Edition. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA, B 
burgh, M.A. With Portraits an 


E. L. S. Hors- 
Illustrations, 


Each volume, cloth, 3s. 6a. ; leather, 45. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD, By E. C.S. Gibson, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds, With r2 Illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF LORD TENNYSON, By A.C, Benson, 
M.A. With 12 Illustrations. 
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The Little Blue Books for Chiloren 
Edited by E. V, LUCAS. 


Illustrated. Square Feap. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 


‘ Very elegant and very interesting volumes.’—G/asgow Herald. 
‘A delightful series of diminutive volumes.’— World. 
‘The series should be a favourite among juueniles,’—Odserver. 


1. THE CASTAWAYS OF MEADOWBANK. 


By T. COBB. 


2. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. By JACOB ABBOTT. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 


3. THE AIR GUN, By T. HILBERT, 


The Library of Devotion 
With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Pott 8v0, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 25 6d. net. 


‘ This series is excellent.'—THE LATE Bishop or Lonpo.t. 
‘ Well worth the attention of the Clergy.’—THE Bisnop o» LicuFIELp. 
‘The new “‘ Library of Devotion” is excellent.)—TuHE BisHor oF PETERBOROUGH. 


‘Charming.’—Record. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited by 
C. Bigg, D.D. Third Edition, 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Edited by Walter Lock, 
~~ DD. Second Edition. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
D.D. Second Edition. 


A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. 
bridge, B.D. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited by Walter Lock, D.D. 


A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE, 
Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Second Edition. 


THE TEMPLE, Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 


A. GUIDE TO ETERNITY. Edited by J. W. Stan- 
bridge, B.D. 


Edited by C. Bigg, 


Edited by J. W. Stan- 


§ Delightful.’—Church Bells. 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID. 
dolph, D.D. 


LYRA APOSTOLICA. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and H, C. Beeching, M.A. 


THE INNER WAY. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. 


THE THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. Edited by C. S. 
Jerram, M,A. 


ON THE LOVE OF GOD, 
Little, M.A. 


A MANUAL OF CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS 
AAD FaTHERS. Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 


THE SONG OF SONGS, Edited by B. Blaxland, M.A, 


THE DEVOTIONS OF ST, ANSELM. Edited by C. 
C. J. Webb, M.A. 


Edited by B. W. Ran 


Edited by W. J. Knox- 


Orford Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


THE BOOK OF Jos. Edited by E. C, S, Gibson, 
D.D, Deny Bvo. 6s. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited by R. B. 
Rackman, M.A. Demy 8vo. 125, od, 


‘handbooks of Theology 
General Editor, A, ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King's College, London. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF 
Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 
Thiré and Cheaper Edition in One Volume. 


ENGLAND, 


Demy 8vo, 1258. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 


OF RELIGION. 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By R. L. 
Ottley,M.A. Second and Cheaper Edition, Demy 
8vo. 125. 6d. 

AN_ INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
CREEDS, By A. E, Burn, B.D. Demy 8ve. 108. 
6d, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA, By Alfred Caldecott, D.D, Deny 
8v0. Los. 6a, 


The Churchman’s Library 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. Crown 8vo, 


Ss. 6a. 

Some NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS, By Arthur 
Wright, M.A. Crow 8vo, 6s. 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE AND HERE- 
AFTER. _By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B. Crown 8v0, 35. €d. 

THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE PRAYER BOOK: Its 


iets and Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowden, 
D.D, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


EVOLUTION. By F. B, Jevons, 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR’ 
SHIP, By J. P, Peters, D.D. Crown 8vo. 65. 


THE CHURCHMAN'S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Edited by A. M. Mackay, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


M.A., Litt.D 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, By E. T. Green, M.A. 


Crown two, 6s. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


The Churcbman’s PBible 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 
Messrs. METHUEN are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books of 


the Bible. 


The volumes are practical and devotional, and the text of the 


Authorised Version is explained in sections, which correspond as far as possible 


with the Church Lectionary. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. Explained by | THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. 


A. W. Robinson, Frag. 8v0. 15. 6d. net, 
ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. W. Streane, D.D. 


Fcap. 8vo. 18. 6d. net. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. Explained 
by C. R. D, Biggs, D.D. Feap, 8vo. 15. 6d. net, 


Edited by H. W. 
Fulford, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 15. 6d. met.d 


ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. Zwo 
Volumes. 2s. net each, Vol. 1. With Map. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 
ees Edited by G. H. Whitaker, M.A. 
1s. 6d. net, 


Leaders of Religion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 


With Portraits. 


Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 


and thought of all ages and countries. 


The following are ready :-— 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE, By G. W. Daniell, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C, G, Moule, D.D. 
JOHN KEBLE, By Walter Lock, D.D. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES, ByR. L. Ottley, M.A. 


AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. Cutts, 
D.D. 


WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
JOHN KNOX. By F, MacCunn. 
JOHN HOWE, By R. F. Horton, D.D. 


BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 


ans FOX, THE QUAKER. By T. Hodgkin 


JOHN DONNE, By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. Mason. 


BISHOP LATIMER. By R. M. Carlyle and A. J. 
Carlyle, M.A. 


BISHOP BUTLER. By W, A. Spooner, M.A. 


Other volumes will be announced in due course. 


Social Questions of To=dap 
Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND OLD. By G, Howell. 
Third Edition, 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY, 
J. Holyoake. Second Edition. 


MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rey. J. Frome Wilkinson, 
M.A. 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. 
Fourth Edition, 


THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS, 
M.A. Second Edition. 


THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A, 


By G. 


By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 


By C. F. Bastable, 


THE RURAL EXODUS, By P. Anderson Graham, 


LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 


A SHORTER WORKING Day. By H, de B. Gibbins 
and R, A. Hadfield. 


BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry into Rural 
Depopulation, By H. E. Moore. 


TRUSTS, POOLS, AND CORNERS. 
Jeans. 


By J. Stephen 


25. 6a. 
THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. W. Cooke-Taylor. 


THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. 
Tuckwell, 


WOMEN'S WoRK. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and 
Miss Whitley. 


SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT, 
Kauffmann, 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES, By 
E, Bowmaker. 


By Gertrude 


By M. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. 
Hobson, B.A, 


LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By Arthur Sherwell, M.A. 
Third Edition. 


RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
wards. 

eee ees AND PAUPERISM, 
ng. 


UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS, 
Reason, M.A, 


By Clement Ed- 
By Louisa Twin- 


By W. 
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Aniversity Extension Series 


Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 


Crown 8vo. 


Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 


A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 


extension students and home-reading circles. 


Each volume is complete in 


itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and philo- 


sophic spirit. 


The following Volumes are ready :— 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, By H. | THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. By M. M. Pattison 


de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Eighth Edition. 
Revised. With Mapsand Plans. 3s. 


A. HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By L. L. Price, M.A. Third Edition, 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. A. Hobson, M.A, 
Fourth Edition, 


VICTORIAN PoETsS. By A, Sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By S. F. Granger, M.A. Second 
Edition, 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. 
By G. Massee. Illustrated. 

AIR AND WATER. By V. B. Lewes, M.A. 
trated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. 
W. Kimmins, M.A. Illustrated, 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE, By V. P. Sells, 
M.A, Illustrated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS, By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Second Edition. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W.A.S, Hewins, B.A. 


Iilus- 


Muir, M.A, Hilustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By 
M. C. Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 


THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction 


to Astronomy. By R. A.Gregory. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


METEOROLOGY. By H.N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. 
Met. Soc. Illustrated. 


A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By George 
J. Burch, M.A., F.R.S, Illustrated, 35, 


THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. 
By Evan Small, M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A, 
trated. 


ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. 
By W.M. Dixon, M.A. Second Edition. 


Illus- 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E. Jenks, 
M.A, 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By G. L. Dickinson, 
Second Edition. 


Commercial Series 
Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Crown 
8U0. 5S. 

An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial Series 
treating the question of Commercial Education fully 
from both the point of view of the teacher and of 
the parent. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZA- 
BETH TO VICTORIA. By H. de B, Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition, 25. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. de 
B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A, 15. 6d, 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 15. 6d. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. By S. E. Bally, 
With Vocabulary. 2s. 


A. COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. By L. W. Lyde,M.A, Third Edition. 
2Se 


By H. de B. 


A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. Jackson, M.A. 
Third Edition, 15. 6d, 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F, G. Taylor, 
M.A. Third Edition. 15. 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. 
E, Bally. With Vocabulary. Third Edition. 2s. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
S. E, Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. ByS.,E, Bally. 
With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 2s. 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE, 
By LE. E. Whitfield, M.A. 2s. 

A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND BUSINESS. By H. 
Jones, 15. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE 
ENTRY. By J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


25. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. Douglas Edwards. 25, 

A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS. By F.C. Boon, B.A, Crown 8vo, 25. 


Classical Translations 
Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


/ESCHYLUS—Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides. 
Translated by Lewis Campbell, LL.D. 55, 

CICERO—De Oratore I, ‘Translated by E. N, P. 
Moor, M.A, 35. 6d, 

CICERO—Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Mureno, 
Philippic 11., in Catilinam). Translated by H. E, 
D. Blakiston, M.A. 55. 

CICERO—De Natura Deorum, 
Brooks, M.A. 35. 6d. 

CICERO—De Officiis. Translated by G, B, Gardiner, 
M.A, Crown 8vo, 25, 6d, 


Translated by F. 


HORACE—The Odes and Epodes. 
A. Godley, M.A. 2s. 

LUCIAN—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, 
The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood), Translated by S. T. Irwin, M.A. 
35. 6d, 

SoPHOCLES—Electra and Ajax. 
D. A. Morshead, M.A, 2s. 6¢. 

TAcITUS—Agricola and Germania, 
R. B, Townshend. 2s. 64, 


Translated by 


Translated by E. 


Translated by 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS, 


GERMAN EXAMINATION 


How TO MAKE A DRESS, 


A ROMANCE OF TWO. WORLDS. 
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Methuen’s Funior School=SBooks, 
Edited by O. D. INsxip, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES, By W., A 


gS OR, B.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo 15. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. Edited 


be A, E. Rubie, M.A., Headmaster of the Royal 
aval School, Eltham, With Three Maps. Crown 
Bua 5, 6d, 


JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By W. Williamson, 
B.A 


With numerous passages for parsing and 
analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. Crown 
8v0, 25S. 

UNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A. Tyler, B-A., 
-C.S., Science Master at Framlingham College. 
With 73 Illustrations, Crow 8vo, 25. 6d. 


School Lrantination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crowz 8v0. 


By A. M. M. ) HisToRY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


Stedman, M.A. Lleventh Edition. 
A KEY, issued to Tutors and Private Students 
_ only, to be had on application to the Publishers. 
Fifth Edition. ‘Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Eleventh Edition. 


KEY (Fourth Edition) issued asabove. 6s. ret. 
GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Sixth Edition. 
KEY (Second Edition) issued as above. 6s. et. 


APERS. By R. J. Morich. 
Fifth Edition, % " 
EY (Second Edition) issued as above. 6s. met. 


2s. 6d. 


By C. H. Spence, M.A., Clifton College. Second 
Edition. 


PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. E, Steel, 


M.A., F.C.S. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS, 


By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
KEY (Second Edition) issued as above. 7s. et. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A. Crews 8vo, 25. 6a. 


Technology—Texrtbooks of 
Edited by W. GARNETT, D.C.L., and Proressor J. WERTHEIMER, F.L.C. 


Fully Illustrated. 


By J. A. E, Wood. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. 
CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F. C. Webber. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By Sidney H, Wells. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. Stroud, D.Sc., M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MILLINERY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By 


Clare Hill. Crown 8vo, 25, 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By W. French, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, Part. 15, 6a. 


Part II.—Fiction 
Marie Corelli’s Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 


Twenty-Third Edition, 


6s. each, 


of man.... The author has immense com- 
mand of language, and a limitless audacity. 
... Thisinteresting and remarkableromance 


VENDETTA. Lighteenth Edition. 

THELMA. Twenty-Seventh Edition. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Thirteenth Edition. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. LZleventh Edit. 

WORMWOOD, Twel/th Edition. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 


will live long after much of the ephemeral 
literature of the day is forgotten....A 
literary phenomenon . .. novel, and even 
sublime. —W. T. SrTEap in the Review 
of Reviews. 


THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 
[160th Thousand. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN, Forty- 


WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty-Seventh 
Edition. 

‘The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the con- 
ception, This ‘‘Dream of the World’s 
Tragedy” is a lofty and not inadequate 
paraphrase of the supreme climax of the 
inspired narrative.’'—Dudlin Review. 


Fifth Edition. 

*A very powerful piece of work.... 
The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory 


‘It cannot be denied that ‘‘The Master 
Christian” is a powerful book ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in 
all but the most self-satisfied readers, and 
that it strikes at the root of the failure of 
the Churches—the decay of faith—in a 
manner which shows the inevitable disaster 
heaping up. . . The good Cardinal Bonpré 
is a beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the 
good Bishop in “‘ Les Misérables.” It is a 
book with a serious purpose expressed with 
absolute unconventionality and passion... 
And this is to say it is a book worth read- 
ing.’ —ELxaminer. 
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Anthony Hope’s Novels, 


Crown 8vo. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. Minth Edition. 
“A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our limit ; 
brilliant, but not superficial; well con- 
sidered, but not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but 
yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen 
pleasure.’— The World. 


A CHANGE OF AIR, Sixth Edition. 


‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.’—7zmes. 


A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Ldition. 


‘Of all Mr. Hope’s books, ‘*A Man of 
Mark” is the one which best compares with 
‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” '’—National Ob- 
Server. 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fifth Edition. 

‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 

and chivalry, and pure romance. The 

Count is the most constant, desperate, and 


6s. each. 


modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 
friend, and a magnanimous foe.’—Guardian. 


PHROSO. | Illustrated by H. R. Mixvar. 
Sixth Edition. 
‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.’—St. James's 
Gazette. 


SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
‘There is searching analysis, of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously constructed 
plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the contrasts 
of his women with marvellous subtlety and 
delicacy.’—Times. 
THE KING’S MIRROR. Third Edition. 
‘In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the wide 
range of its portraiture and the subtilty 
of its analysis it surpasses all his earlier 
ventures. ’—Sfectator. 
QUISANTE. Third Edition. 
‘ The book is notable for a very high liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery on every page. —Dazly Chronicle. 


Lucas Malet’s Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. Third 


Edition. 


A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
Edition. 
LITTLE PETER. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 


THE WAGES OF SIN. Thirteenth Edition. 
THE CARISSIMA. Yourth Edition. 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth 
Edition. 

‘In ‘*The Gateless Barrier” it is at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre- 
served her birthright of originality, the 
artistry, the actual writing, is above: even 
the high level of the books that were born 
before,’—Westminster Gazette. 


6s. each. 


THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. A Limited 
Edition in Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 125. 

‘A picture finely and amply conceived. 
In the strength and insight in which the 
story has been conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its 
execution, and in the moving sincerity of its 
pathos throughout, ‘‘ Sir Richard Calmady” 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer.'—Literature. 

‘The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet’s genius. 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
and terrible.’—Sectator. 


‘A remarkably fine book, with a noble 
motive and a sound conclusion.’—Pi/ot. 


W. W. Jacobs’ Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 


MANY CARGOES. Twenty-Sixth Edition. 

SEA URCHINS. Ninth Edition. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. 

“Can be unreservedly recommended to 
all who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter.’—Sfectator. 

‘The best humorous book published for 
many a day.'—Black and White. 


35. 6d. each. 


LIGHT FREIGHTS. 
Edition. 


‘His wit and humour are perfectly irresis- 
tible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seamen, and his crew are the 
jolliest lot that ever sailed.’—Daily News. 

‘Laughter in every page.’"—Daily Mail, 


Illustrated. Fourth 
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Gilbert Parker’s Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. ith Edi- 
tion. 

‘Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker’s style.’—Daily Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 
°A splendid study of character.’— 
Atheneum, 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Second Edition. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Seventh Edition. 


‘A rousing and dramatic tale. A book 
like this is a joy inexpressible.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sith 
Edition. 

_ ‘Here we find romance—real, breathing, 
living romance. The character of Valmond 
is drawn unerringly.’.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


6s. each. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ 
Second Edition, 

‘The present book is full of fine and moy- 
ing stories of the great North.’—Glasgow 
Herald. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. _Iilus- 
trated. Eleventh Edition. 

‘Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical novel.’—A theneum. 

‘A great book.’—Black and White. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms, Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

‘Nothing more vigorous or more human 
has come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel.’—Literature. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition. 35. 6d. 

‘Unforced pathos, and a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than he has displayed 
before.’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


Arthur Morrison’s Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 
Fifth | ACHILD OF THE JAGO. Fourth Edition. 


TALES OF MEAN STREETS. 
Edition. 


6s. each. 


‘The book is a masterpiece.’—Pad/ Mall 


Gazette. 
‘A great book, The author’s method | TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 


is amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality, The writer lays 
upon us a master hand. The book is simply 
appalling and irresistible in its interest, It 
is humorous also; without humour it would 
not make the mark it is certain to make.’— 
World. 


‘This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
gracious and tender, sympathetic and 
human,’—Daily Telegraph. 

CUNNING MURRELL. 

*Admirable. . . . Delightful humorous 
relief . . . a most artistic and satisfactory 
achievement.’—Sfectator, 


Eden Phillpott’s Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 


LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
fourth Edition, 

‘Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what 
school-boys do, and can lay bare their in- 
most thoughts; likewise he shows an all- 
pervading sense of humour.’—A cad 

SONS OF THE MORNING. 
Edition. 

‘A book of strange power and fascina- 

tion.’—Morning Post. 


6s. each, 


THE STRIKING HOURS, Second Edition. 
‘ Tragedy and comedy, . pathos and 
humour, are blended to a nicety in this 
volume.’—Wor/d. 
*The whole book is redolent of a fresher 
and ampler air than breathes in the circum- 
scribed life of great towns.’—Sfectator. 


er ond | FANCY FRED. Illustrated. Second Edi- 


tion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Of variety and racy humour there is. 
plenty.’—Dazly Graphic. 


S. Baring-Gould’s Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 


ARMINELL. Fifth Edition. 
URITH. Fifth Edition. 


6s. each. 


MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Fourth Edition. 


IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh | CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 


Edition. 


THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition 
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MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third | DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 


Edition. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 
KITTY ALONE, ith Edition. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE., Illustrated. 
fourth Editios, 


THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 
Edition. 


GUAVAS THE TINNER. 
Second Edition. 


BLADYS. [Illustrated. Second Edition. 
DOMITIA.. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
PABO THE PRIEST. 

WINIFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 


Illustrated. 


Third | THE FROBISHERS. 


ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. 


Robert Barr’s Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 


IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
Edition, 

‘A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
by its capital humour.’—Dazly Chronicle. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Second Edition. 

©There is much insight in it, and much 
excellent humour.’—Dazly Chronivée. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition. 
‘Of these medizval romances, which are 
now gaining ground ‘The Countess 
Tekla” is the very best we have seen.’—Pal 
Mali Gazette. 


Third | THE STRONG ARM. 


6s. each. 


Illustrated. Second 
Lidition. 


THE VICTORS. 

‘Mr. Barr hasa rich sense of humour.’— 
Onlooker. 

‘A very convincing study of American 
life in its business and political aspects.’— 
Pilot, 

‘Good writing, illuminating sketches of 
character, and constant variety of scene and 
incident.’—Zimes. 


Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unflagging vigour.’—G/obe. 

S. Baring Gould. See page 34. 

Robert Barr. See above. 

George Bartram, Author of ‘The People of 
Clopton.”’ THE THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Margaret Benson. SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 

J. Bloundelle Burton, Author of ‘The 
Clash of Arms.’ THE YEAR ONE: A 
Page of the French Revolution. _ Illus- 
trated. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Ada Cambridge, Author of ‘Path and 
ae THE DEVASTATORS. Crown 

vo. 6S. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Bernard Capes, Author of ‘The Lake of 
Wine.’ PLOTS. Crown 8vo._ 6s. 

*The stories are excellently fanciful and 
concentrated and quite worthy of the 
author's best work.’—Morning Leader. 

‘Ingenious and original. This is a book 
to turn to once and again.’—Morning Post. 


Weatherby Chesney. JOHN TOPP; 
PIRATE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


‘A book of breathless adventure. 
‘A rousing pleasant story.’--A theneum, 


THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* An ingenious tale of the sea and particu- 
larly exciting.'— World. 

‘A healthy, straightforward tale, breezy 
and cheerful.’—Manchester Guardian. 

J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING OF 
ANDAMAN: A _ Saviour of Society. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

E. H. Cooper, Author of ‘Mr. Blake of New- 
market.’ A FOOL’S YEAR. Cvowm 8vo. 6s. 

‘A strikingly clever story, with pictures 
of sporting society convincingly true.’— 

i Pall Mall Gazette. 

Marie Corelli, See page 32. 

L. Cope Cornford. CAPTAIN JACOBUS: 
A Romance of the Road. Cm”. 8vo0, 6s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

8. R. Crockett, Author of ‘The Raiders, etc. 
LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘Full of gallantry and pathos, of the 
clash of arms, and brightened by episodes of 
humour and love.’—Westminster Gazette. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. C~. 8vo. 6s. 

‘A delightful tale.'—Speaker. 

‘Mr. Crockett at his best.'—Literature, 

B, M. Croker, Author of ‘Peggy of the 
Bartons.’ ANGEL. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘An excellent story. Clever pictures of 
Anglo-Indian life abound. The heroine is 
daring and delightful.’— 

Manchester Guardian. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
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Cc. E. Denny. THE ROMANCE OF UP- 
FOLD MANOR. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*A fine tragic story.—Weekly Register. 

‘There jis picturesqueness and real feel- 
ing.’—St. James's Gazette. 

A. Conan Doyle, Author of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,’ ‘The White Company,’ etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. Eighth 
Edition. Crown 8vo,. 6s. 

‘The book is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room.’—/d/ustrated 
London News. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan. (Mrs, Everard 
Cotes), Author of ‘A Voyage of Consola- 
tion.’ THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS, Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. - 6s. 

‘A rattling picture of American life, 
bright and good-tempered throughout.’— 
Scotsman. 

‘The humour is delicious.’"—Dazly Mail. 


C. F. Embree, A HEART OF FLAME. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Alive with the pulsing and clamorous life 
of the wild folk and wild actions with which 
it deals. A striking, well-conceived piece of 
work,’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘An admirable story, well told. The 
characters are full of life, and Ramoncita is 
really a delicious little creature.’—Morning 
Post, 

‘The figure of Ramoncita, the heroine, a 
Mexican girl of 15, is charming—a sketch 
romantic and delicately drawn.’—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fourth Edition 
Crown 8vo, 65. 

‘A powerful and vivid story.'—Standard. 

‘A beautiful story, sad and strange as 
truth itself.’—Vanity Fair. 

‘A singularly original, clever, and beauti- 
ful story.’—Guardian. 

‘Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted 
faculty and reserve force.’—Sfectator. 

‘An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, 
and beautiful. —Black and White. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels, 


Mary Findlater, A NARROW WAY. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
OVER THE HILLS Second Edition, 


Crown 8vo._ 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels, 
Tom Gallon, Author of ‘Kiddy.’ RICK- 
ERBY’S FOLLY. Crown 8vo. - 6s. 
Dorothea Gerard, Author of ‘ Lady Baby.’ 
THE MILLION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SUPREME CRIME. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
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Algernon Gissing. THE KEYS OF THE 
HOUSE. Crown 8vo. 6s. : 

‘A story of absorbing interest.’—Lver- 
pool Mercury. ; 

‘The book is carefully built up, piece by 
piece. The figure of Brant himself moving 
among his people in his lonely parish of the 
hills is one that long remains with the 
reader.’—Daily Telegraph. 

George Gissing, Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In the 
Year of Jubilee,’ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels, 


Ernest Glanville. THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; 
THE LOST REGIMENT. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. 
THE DESPATCH RIDER. 
38. 6d. 

Lord Ernest Hamilton. MARY HAMIL- 
TON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘There can be no doubt that we have in 

‘* Mary Hamilton” a most fascinating story 
—the most stirring and dramatic historical 
romance that has come in our way for a long 
time.’—Jllustrated London News. 


Robert Hichens, Author of ‘Flames, 


Crown 8vo. 


etc. . THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY 
SQUARE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 


*One continuous sparkle. Mr. Hichens 
is witty, satirical, caustic, irresistibly hum- 
orous.’—Birmingham Gazette. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 


John Oliver Hobbes, Author of ‘Robert 
Orange. THE SERIOUS WOOING. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘Mrs, Craigie is as brilliant as she ever 
has been ; her characters are all illuminated 
with sparkling gems of description, and the 
conversation scintillates with an almost 
bewildering blaze.’—A theneum, 

Anthony Hope. See page 33. 

Violet Hunt, THE HUMAN 
TEREST. Crown 8vo. 65. 

C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, Author of ‘Captain 
Kettle’ PRINCE RUPERT THE 
BUCCANEER, With 8 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
nie SOs PURSER. Crown 

20. OS. 
‘Mr. Horrocks is a good second to the un« 
approachable Captain Kettle.’—Academy. 
Mr. Horrocks is sublime.’—Manchester 
Guardian. , 
,' The Purser is a diverting discovery, and 
his adventures are related with vigour.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


W. W. Jacobs, See page 33. 


IN- 


FICTION 


Henry janers Author of ‘What Maisie 


Knew.” THE SACRED FOUNT. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE SOFT SIDE. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


C. F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


hoe A ia Kelly. WITH HOOPS 
FSTEEL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
st livery, chapter is filled with exciting 
incidents.’ Morning Leader. 
‘ A daring and brilliant story of adventure. 
The novel teems with life and character, 
with life which is always within an ace of 
death, and character which curiously blends 
the ruffian and the hero.’-—-Scotsman. 


Hon. Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

E, Lymn Linton, THE TRUE HISTORY 
OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 
Communist. Zleventh Edition. Crown 
8vo, IS. 

Oharles K. Lush. THE AUTOCRATS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*A clever story of American life. Its 
atmosphere is convincing and striking.’— 
Vanity Fair. 

‘Eminently readable with clever photo- 
graphs of American social life.'—Standard. 


8. Macnaughtan. THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA NACNAB. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A, Macdonell. THE STORY OF 

TERESA, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Varied and clever characterisation and 
close sympathy with humanity.’—West- 
minster Gazette. 

‘The book is bracing as the moor itself. 
It has a threefold interest—its keen 
characterisation, its psychological insight, 
and its philosophy of life.’—Pz/ot, 

Lucas Malet. See page 33. 

Richard Marsh, Author of ‘ The Seen and 
the Unseen.’ BOTH SIDES OF THE 
VEIL. Second Edition.. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Here we have Mr. Marsh at his best.’— 
Globe. See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

AE, W. Mason, Author of ‘ The Courtshi 
of Morrice Buckler,’ ‘Miranda of the Bal- 
cony,’etc. CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* A romance of the most delicate ingenuity 
and humour... the very quintessence of 
romance,’ —SZectator. 

L. T. , Meade. DRIFT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Well told, and full of incident and 
elods _World. 

‘A powerfully-wrought story.’—Birming- 
ham Post, 

‘A powerful story, which treats of the 
drifting of a man of high intellectual gifts.’ 
—Court Circular. 
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Bertram Mitford. THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. fifth Baition. 


F, F, Montresor, Author of ‘Into the High- 
waysand Hedges.’ THE ALIEN. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Fresh, unconventional, and instinct with 
human sympathy.’—M/ anchester Guardian. 

“Miss Montresor. creates her tragedy out 
of passions and necessities elementarily 
human. Perfect art.’—S#ectator. 


Arthur Morrison. See page 34. 


W. E. Norris, THE EMBARRASSING 
ORPHAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 


Alfred: Ollivant, OWD BOB, THE GREY 
DOG OF KENMUIR. Fifth Edition, 
ae 8vo. 6s. 

‘Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.’— 
Punch. 

‘We admire this book. . « It is one to 
read with admiration and ‘to praise with 
enthusiasm.’—Bookman, 

‘It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman to 
whom a dog is dear.’—Literature. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim, MASTER OF 
MEN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Gilbert Parker. See page 34. 


James Blythe Patton. BIJLI, 
DANCER, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Max Pemberton, THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
A THRONE. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

°A story of pure adventure, with a sensa- 
tion on every page.’—Daily Mail. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illus- 
trations by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A romance of high adventure, of love and 
war. Itisa story of true love, of indomit- 
able will, and of steadfastness that nothing 
can withstand,’—Daily News. 

° A stirring tale.’—Ovtlook. 

Eden Phillpotts. See page 34. 

Walter Raymond, Author of ‘Love and 
Quiet Life.’ FORTUNE’S DARLING, 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

eee Rickert. OUT OF THECYPRESS 

AMP. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

OA tale in which a note of freshness and 
individuality is struck, and the delicate 
question of colour is handled with originality 
and power. It has finethrilling moments,’ 

—Spectator, 

‘ The whole story is admirably told, Not 
even in ‘f Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is there any- 
thing more exciting than the bloodhound 
chase after the hero,’—7atler, 

W. Pett Ridge. LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The story is an interesting and animated 
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picture of the struggle for life in London, 
with a natural-humour and tenderness of its 
own.’ —Scotsmian. 

"A simple, delicate bit of work, which 
will give pleasure tomany. Much study of 
the masses has ‘made him, ‘hot mad, but 
strong, and—wonder of wonders—cheerful.’ 
—Times. 

‘A really delightful life history of a 
London foundling. Once more we have to 
thank Mr. Pett Ridge for an admirable 
study of London life.’—Spectator. 


Mrs. M. H. Roberton, A GALLANT 
QUAKER. Illustrated. Crown 8va. 6s. 
‘It is a strong story of love and hate, of 
religiousexcitement and calm faith.’—Leeds 
Mercury. 


W. Clark Russell. MY DANISH SWEET- 
HEART. Tllustrated. Sourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Grace Rhys. THE WOOING OF 
SHEILA. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ Areally fine book. A book that deserves 
tolive. Sheila is the sweetest heroine who 
has lived in a novelist’s pages for many a 
day. Every scene and every incident has 
the impress of truth. It is a masterly ro- 
mance, and one that should be widely read 
and appreciated.’—Morning Leader. 


W. Satchell THE LANDOF THELOST. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘An exciting story... the plot and 
passion are managed with skill, and the 
author shows himself a master of the art of 
depicting human character,’ 

—Glasgow Herald. 


Adeline Sergeant. Author of ‘ The Story of 
a Penitent Soul.’ A GREAT LADY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
Crown 8v0. 65. 

‘A pleasant and excellently told story, 
‘natural and fresh.’—Glaseow Herald. 

‘A wholesome novel, with plenty of 
incident.’—SZectator. 


W. F. Shannon, THE MESS DECK. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Helen Shipton, THE STRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Annie Swan. LOVE GROWN COLD. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 

‘One of the strongest books that the 
author has yet given us. We feel that the 
characters are taken from life. The story 
is told with delicacy and restraint.’—Dazly 
Newso 


Benjamin Swift, Author of ‘Siren City.’ 
SORDON. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 


*Handled with a skill and a power 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


that are almost unfailing. The book is 
thoroughly good, It absorbs as much by its 
ingenuity in the use of material as by the 
force of.its imagination.’—Academy, 

‘The author tells his story with great 
dramatic intentuess, with simplicity, -and 
strength.’—Dazly News. ; Ps 

‘A remarkable, venturesome, painful, and 
interesting book. ‘The story 1s beautifully 
told ; it israre pleasure to read such writing, 
s0 simple, finely balanced, graceful, refined, 
yet forcible.’"— World. 


Paul Waineman. A HEROINE FROM 
FINLAND. (Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Fresh in subject and treatment.’ 
—Academy. 

*An idyll of country life which has the 
charm of entire novelty and freshness,’— 
Morning Leader. 

‘ This tale of Russian and Finnish life is a 
most readable and enthralling one. The 
story is simple yet strong, and reveals 
intimate knowledge of ‘Finnish life and 
manners,’—Scotsman. 

‘A delightful story.'—Daily Express. 

* This lovely tale. 

—Manchester Guardian. 

‘A vivid picture of pastoral life in a 
beautiful and too little known country." 

—Pall Mali Gazette. 


R. B. Townshend. LONE PINE: A Ro- 
mance of Mexican Life. Crow 8vo. 6s. 


H. B. Marriott Watson. THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. . Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*Mr. Watson’s light touch, his genuine 
sense of humour, his ingenuity, and, above 
all, his polished and clear-cut style will pro- 
vide genuine entertainment.’—P/oz. 


H.G. Wells. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, 
and other Stories. Second Edition. Crown 
8v0, Os. 


THE PLATTNER STORY anp OTHeERs. 
Second Editioa Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Stanley Weyman, Author of ‘A Gentleman 
of France.’ UNDER THE RED-ROBE, 
With Illustratious by R. C. WoopviLtr. 
Seventeentit Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 

* Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the first 
page of which to the last the breathless 
reader is haled along, An inspiration of 
manliness and courage.’—Daily Chronicle. 


Zack, Author of ‘ Life is Life.” TALES OF 
DUNSTABLE WEIR. Crowu 8vo. 6s. 


¢« Zack” draws her pictures with great 
detail; they are indeed Dutch interiors in 
their fidelity to the small things of life.’— 
Westminster Gazette. 
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The Fleur de Lis Movels 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Messrs. METHUEN are now publishing popular Novels in a new and ‘most 
charming style of binding. Ultimately, this Series will contain the following 


books :— 
Andrew Balfour. 
TC ARMSt 


VENGEANCE IS 6. 


C. Balfour. 
THE FALL OF = SPARROW. 
Jane Barlow. 
THE LAND OP THE SHAMROCK, 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST, 
J. A. Barry. 
IN THE GREAT DEEP, 
E. F. Benson. 
THE CAPSINA, 
Dopo: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
THE VINTAGE. 
. Bloundelle-Burton, 
IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY, 
DENOUNCED, 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. 
SERVANTS OF SIN. 
Mrs. Caffyn (Lota). 
ANNE MAULEVERER. 
Ada Cambridge. 
PATH AND GOAL. 
Mrs, W. K. Clifford, 
A WOMAN ALONE, 
A FLASH OF SUMMER, 
J. Maclaren Cobban, 
THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. 
Julian Corbett, 
A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS, 


L. Cope Cornford. 

SONS OF ADVERSITY. 

Stephen Crane. 
WOUNDS IN THE RAIN. 

B. M. Croker. 

A STATE SECRET, 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 

Hope Dawlish. 
A SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


A. J. Dawson. 
DANIEL WHITE, 


Evelyn Dickinson. 
A VICAR’S WIFE. 
THE SIN OF ANGELS, 

Harris Dickson, 
THE BLACK WOLF’S BREED. 

Menie Muriel Dowie. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 

Mrs. Dudéney. 
THE THIRD FLOOR, 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION, 
THE PATH OF A STAR. 


G. Manville Fenn. 
AN ELECTRIC SPARK. 
THE STAR GAZERS, 
EL1'S CHILDREN, 
A DOUBLE KNOT. 

ane H. Findlater. 

A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE, 
RACHEL, 


Mary Findlater. 


BETTY MUSGRAVE. 


Jane H, and Mary Findlater. 


TALES THAT ARE TOLD, 


J. S. Fletcher. 
THE PATHS se THE PRUDENT. 
THE BUILDERS. 


M. E. Francis. 
MISS ERIN, 

Mary Gaunt. 
KIRKHAM’S FIND, 
DEADMAN’S. 


THE MOVING FINGER.' 


Dorothea Gerard. 
THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. 
R. Murray Gilchrist. 
WILLOWBRAKE. 
George Gissing. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE 


Charles Gleig. 


BUNTER’S CRUISE, 


"S. Gordon, 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. 


C. F. Goss. 
THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID CORSON, 


E. M‘Queen Gray, 


My STEWARDSHIP, 


ELSA, 
Robert Hichens, 


I, Hooper. 
THE SINGER OF MARLY, 


Emily Lawless. 


BYEWAYS. 


HURRISH. 
MAELCHO, 


Norma Lorimer. 
MIRRY-ANN. 
JOSIAH’S WIFE, 


Edna Lyall. 
DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 
Hannah Lynch. 
AN ODD EXPERIMENT. 
Richard Marsh. 


THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN, 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES, 


W. E. Norris, 


| MATTHEW AUSTIN, 


HIS GRACE, 

THE DESPOTIC LADY, 
CLARISSA FURIOSA, 
GILES INGILBY. 

AN OCTAVE. 

JACK’S FATHER, 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, 


Mrs. Oliphant. 
StR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 
THE TWO MARYS, 
THE LADY'S WALK, 
THE PRODIGALS, 

Mary A. Owen. 
THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE, 

Mary L, Pendered, 

AN ENGLISHMAN, 
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Mrs. Penny. 
A FOREST OFFICER. 
R. Orton Prowse, 
THE POISON OF ASPS. 
Richard Pryce. 
TIME AND THE WOMAN. 
THE QUIET MRS, FLEMING. 
W. Pett Ridge. 
A SON OF THE STATE. ' : 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
Morley Roberts. 
THE PLUNDERERS. 
Marshall Saunders. 
ROSE A CHARLITTE. 
W. C. Scully. 
THE WHITE HECATOMB. 
BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. 
A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 


R. N. Stephens. 
AN ENEMY TO THE KING, 
A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. 


METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


E. H. Strain. 


ELMSLIB’S DRAG-NET. 


Esmé Stuart. 
WOMAN OF FORTY. 
HRISTALLA, 
Duchess of Sutherland. 
ONE HOUR AND THE NEXT. 


Benjamin Swift. 


SIREN CITY. 
Victor Waite. 
CROSS TRAILS. 


Mrs, Walford. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE, 


Percy White. 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM, 


Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 


THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA, 


x. L, 


AUT DIABOLYS AUT NIHIL, 


WBWooks for Wovs and Girls 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6a. 


THE ICELANDER’S SWORD, By S. Baring-Gould. 

Two LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING, By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. Blake. 

ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DoG. By Edith E. Cuthell, 

THE IO OF THE JULIET. By Harry Colling- 
wood, 

MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. By W, Clark 
Russell, 


SYD BELTON : Or, the Boy who would not go to Sea 
By G. Manville Fenn, 

THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC, 
Author of ‘ Mdle. Mori.’ 

Dumps, By Mrs. Parr. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L, T. Meade. 

HEpsy GIPsy, By L. T. Meade. 2s. 6a. 

THE HONOURABLE MIss, By L, T. Meade, 


By the 


The ovelist 


MESSRS, METHUEN are issuing under the above general title a Monthly Series 


of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. 


have never been published before, 


Some of these Novels 


Each number is as long as the average Six 


Shilling Novel. The first numbers of ‘THE NoVELIsT’ are as follows :— 


I, DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. By E, W. 
Hornung. 
Il, ee BAXTER, JOURNALIST. By Robert 
arr. 


III. THE INCA’S TREASURE, By Ernest Glanville, 
IV. A SON OF THE STATE. By W. Pett Ridge. 
V. FURZE BLOOM. By S. Baring-Gould, 
VI, BUNTER’S CRUISE. By C. Gleig. 
VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. By Arthur Moore, 
VIII, PRISONERS OF WAR. By A. Boyson Weekes, 
IX, Ont of print. 
X. VELDT AND LAAGER : Tales of the Transvaal. 
‘ By E. S. Valentine, 
XI. THE NIGGER KNIGHTS, 
Connel. 
X11. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 
XIII THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES, By 
Gilbert Parker. 
XIV. A MAN OF MARK. By Anthony Hope. 
XV. THE CARISSIMA. By Teas Malet. 
XVI, THB LADY’S WALK. By Mrs, Oliphant. 


By F, Norreys 


XVII. DERRICK VAUGHAN. By Edna Lyall.. 
XVIII ee MIDST OF ALARMS, By Robert 
arr. 
XIX. His GRACE. By W.E, Norris. 
XX. Dopo, By E, F. Benson. 
XXI. CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. Baring-Gould, 
XXIL WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. By 
Gilbert Parker, 
XXIII, THE HUMAN Boy, By Eden Phillpotts, 
XXIV. THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. 
By Anthony Hope. 
XXV. BY STROKE OF SWORD. 
Balfour. 
XXVI. Kitry ALONE. By S. Baring-Gould, 
XXVIL GILES INGILBY, By W. E. Norris. 
XXVIII. URITH. By S. Baring-Gould, 
XXIX. THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By George 
Gissing. 
XXX. MR. SMITH. By Mrs. Walford. 
XXXI, A CHANGE OF AIR. By Anthony Hope. 


By Andrew 


fisetbuen’s Sizypenny Library 
A New Series af Copyright and non-CopyrightBooks 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. 
Baden-Powell, 

THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. By Major-General 
Baden-Powell. 

MyY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W, Clark Russell. 

ae ie ROAR OF THE SEA, By S. Baring- 

ould, 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. By B. M. Croker. 

THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE, By Jane 
H. Findlater, 

THE STOLEN BACILLUS. By H. G. Wells, 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W.E, Norris. 


By Major-General 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
Gerard. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. By Sara J, Duncan. 

THE MUTABLE MANY, By Robert Barr. 

BEN HuUR. By Genera Lew Wallace. 

SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. | By Mrs. Oliphant, 

THE Fair GoD. By General Lew Wallace. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. By W.E., Norris. 

NOEMI, By S. Baring-Gould. 

THE THRONE OF DAVID.. By J. H. Ingraham, 

ACROSS THE SALT SEAS, 
Burton, 


By Dorothea 


By "J. Bloundelle — 
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